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PREFACE. 


The former Gazetteer of Hamirpur formed a portion 
of the first volume of the North-Western Provinces 
Gazetteer, and was compiled by Mr. E. T. Atkinson, 
B.C.S., from materials supplied by various oflSoers, the 
chief being Mr. W. T. Martin. The history of the 
district, except that relating to the Mutiny, was not 
separately treated ; but a general history of the Bundel- 
khand tract was given in the first chapter of the volume. 
The statistical account of the district covered fifty-one 
pages of the volume. The present volume is entirely 
new in form and a considerable amount of new matter 
has been added. I am especially indebted to the Settle- 
ment report of Mr. Neale, the chapter dealing with 
the antiquities, written by Mr. Vincent Smith, who 
was assistant settlement officer, being a mine of 
curious information regarding the traditions and people 
of the district. My acknowledgments are also due to 
Mr. A. F. Fremantle, who contributed much useful 
information, and to Messrs. Haw and Stevinson for 
information supplied. The history of the district has 
been compiled from various sources, the period of the 
Cbandel supremacy in particular from Mr. Vincent 
Smith’s Summary in the Indian Antiquary for May, 
1908. 

Naini Tal : ) 

«/une, 1909* / 


D. L. D-B, 
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CHAPTER I. 


General Features* 


The district of Hamirpur occupies the centre of that portion 
of the Allahabad division w>'ich lies south of the Jumna river 
and is known as British Bundelkhand ; it Is situated between the 
parallels of 23® 7' and 26® 7' north latitude, and 79® 17' and 80® 
21' east longitude. If the Hamirpur pargana be disregarded, the 
shape of the district is a rough parallelogram with an average length 
from south to north of 66 miles, and an average breadth from east 
to west of 48 miles. On the west and north-west lie the districts 
of Jhansi and Jalaun and the independent states of Baoni and 
fieri, the boundary being formed throughout by the Dhasan and 
Betwa ^rivers. On the north flows the Jumna separating Hamir- 
pur from the districts of Fatehpur and Cawnpore. To the east 
the natural frontier of the tract is the Ken river, but that stream 
only forms the border for a distance of some eighteen miles in 
tahsil Maudaha, south and north of which the Banda and Pailani 
tahsils of the Banda district project beyond it. South and south- 
e^t the boundary marches with that of a number of independent 
states, the chief of which are Charkhari and Chhatarpur, and 
the south-western corner is peculiarly irregular owing to intrusion 
*of territory belonging to tho states of Lughasi, Alipura and 
Garrauli. In this direction the district owns several scattered 
villages and groups of villages surrounded and isolated by 
independent territory, and further north along its western side 
itself encloses several largo blocks of land belonging to the 
states of Jigni, Behat and Bed. In addition to these, north 
of Mahoba lie one extensive and one small tract belonging to the 
Charkhari state, the former of which contains the capital town 
of that state; and north and w'est of this in parganas Bath, 
Jalalpur and Kulpahar are scattered plots which form part of 
the Sarila and other independent states ; all these are completely 
eneirtded by land belonging to the district. The total area of the 
district is 1,448^314 acres or 2,263 square miles, 
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The landscape comprises f oth the familiar varieties of Bundel- 
khand. In the south numerous outcrops of gneiss rock, tending 
to cluster into low langes, surrounded by uneven broken country^ 
and overgrown for the most part u ith stunted jungle, are succeeded 
by a more lovd tract in which the hills grow sparser. At the 
base of these hills lie the villages wdiich they have partly helped 
to form and, in many places, large and artificially formed lakes. 
From them stretches northward the alluvial plain as far as the 
Jumna river, differing from the familiar Doab prospect only 
in its treelessness, paucity of villages and pr(‘dominance of waste. 
The dividing line botw^ecii those two tracts of country runs 
roughly east and west through the tow'n of Rath, though in the 
latitude of that place Imt few hills are found. A fow^ miles further 
south the hills become more frcqu(‘iit, and the two southernmost 
tahsils of Mahoba and Kulpahar may fairly bo described as hilly 
tracts, though the rocky outcrops seldom exceed HOO or 400 feet 
above the land at their l^ase. North of the towm of Rath no hills 
are found, and there is nothing to relievo the monotonous Stretch 
of black cotton soil, which breaks up into barren ravines 
as it approaches the banks of the large rivers and into L‘S8 
unfertile though no loss unsightly rukar hillocks along the smaller 
streams. 

The summits of the higher rocks often contain a large 
admixture of felspar and exhibit a great variety of grain and 
colour, ranging from lJuish grey to whitish pink. The course of 
the hills may nearly always bo traced running in narrow chains 
rather east of north and w’ost of south, frequently dipping under 
the soil and rcaj>poaring at intervals of from one to three miles. 
The most markid among these chains is that ivhi(h runs from 
Nowgong to Mahol a, and there is another stretching from Ajnar 
to Kulpaliar, the most conspicuous peak amongst the m being the 
‘high hill rising over Salut, a village in thoGarrauli state enclosed 
by pargana Kulpahar. In tlio lowi‘r strata the felspar is less 
conspicuous and hornblende predominates, giving the rock a dull 
green colour, often almost black, from which it derives its well- 
known name greenstone, termed in the vernacular feliya. Sand- 
stone is not generally found in the district, though plentiful further 
south* 
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Connected with the character of the rocks is the character 
of the soils. These consist of the well-known Bundelkhand 
^varieties, mar, kabar, parim and rakar, the two former being 
commonly known as black, and the latter two as light soils. Mar, Mar, 
often called black cotton soil,’’ the rega/r of Central India, is 
usually supposed to be derived from the decomposition or disinter 
gration of trap rocks. It varies greatly in colour, consistence 
and fertility, but is throughout marked by the constant charac- 
teristic of being highly argillaceous, calcareous and adhesive. 

Prom its very absorbent nature it expands and contracts to a very 
remarkable extent under the successive influences of moisture and 
dryness, becoming fissured by huge cracks and holes in the hot 
weather. The colour, often a well and deep marked black, with 
every variation from this to a brownish black, appears to be due to 
an admixture of vegetable organic matter. The division of black 
cotton soil ” into mar and kaba/r is not known in the Central Kabar, 
Provinces, nor has it been adopted in the recent settlement in the 
southfirn parganas of Panna, where nothing is recognised but gra- 
dations of richness in the one soil known as moto. The distinction, 
however, prevails in Hamirpur as in other contiguous portions 
of the sam^ tract, and is well known to the people themselves. 

Kabar like mar is found in many varieties, ranging from a rich 
dark black to a light brown. Its prevailing characteristic is 
extreme adhesiveness, which causes it to quickly dry and cake 
into hard blocks. On the other hand it contains none of the 
kankar nodules found in mar, and is much less retentive of 
moisture. Generally it appears to be in its superior forms a fine 
clay tinged with organic matter, and in this shape is as valuable 
as mar. The lighter qualities, the poorest of which probably 
contain much sand, which makes them less consistent, are intract- 
able and ungracious soils, needing an evenly distributed and 
consistent rainfall to render agricultural operations successful. If 
too much rain falls kabar becomes a mire ; if too little falls it can 
hardly be upturned by the plough. The characteristics of reten- 
tiveness and cohesion, though they are of great service in years 
of drought, constitute one of the main dangers of mar emd kabar; 
for if ike rainfall is heavy or prolonged, as it so, often is, it 
becomes impossible to work them, and if crops have been sown 
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in nnticipation of light rain, these soils cannot rid themselves of 
moisture and the crops die off. Pa/ruci is a light coloured sandy 
soil^ found again in many forms. Sometimes it has a strong^ 
admixture of clay which under the influence of standing water 
makes it soft and cohesive like a poor variety of hahar; some- 
times it is a sandy loam closely approaching that of the Doab. 
It is usually less rich in organic matter, but its finer texture 
makes it more responsive to manure and irrigation, and, where 
these are available, it is a highly prized and valuable soil. Occa- 
sionally pa/rwi is found in an extremely sandy form, generally 
in the neighbourhood of rivers, where it is commonly called 
hhx^a Bffhir is a refuse soil which occurs on sloping ground, 
where the action of water has tended to denude the earth of all 
its better qualities. It is commonly divided into moti and 
fcdliy the former being deteriorated mar or feihar, and the 
latter deteriorated lighter soil. The distinction has sometimes 
been regarded as unnecessary, and is not always well understood : 
it is however valuable. Probably neither variety intrinsi- 
cally -differs, but moii mhar is always found in close proximity 
to mar or Iccibcty* plains and is those soils in the first period of 
deterioration; consequently by the aid of ombankments the 
process may often bo arrested and the soil attain a high degree 
of excellence*. Rakar patli is a thoroughly scoured soil, which 
may bo fairly productive if manured, but which finds its worst 
expression in the barren ravines that fringe the larger rivers. 
Both varieties are conspicuous by the largeness and number of 
kanhir nodules in their composition and in the most broken 
tracts become little l)ottcr than small heaps of kankar, Rakar is 
oxtremely porous and needs plentiful and regular rain. 

Tlie only recognised conventional soils consist of the highly 
manured and irrigated plots that surround the better villages, 
in which Kachhis raise vegetable crops, generally known as kachh- 
wara or kacKMana, and of the land that surrounds the site and 
gains organic fertilization from its situation. Proximity to 
the village site is not much valued in black soils, which are 
sufficiently rich without manure; but as most villages are 
built on light soil which forms a more healthy site than 
bl^k soil, the surrounding fields are generally more valuable 
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than those at a distance. Such soil is known as goirid, gmikan^ 
JeJiero or Jchirwa, the last two terms expressing a feature com* 

, mon to many Bundelkhand villages which lie on elevated sites 
called kheras. Soils subject to fluvial action are divided into 
kachhar and tari. The latter term is applied to the soil 
along the edge of rivers or in the beds of nalasj which is covered 
with water in the rains and fertilised regularly by silt, while 
kachhar lies high up the shelving bank, and though less liable 
to receive regular deposits, is also less liable to destruction from 
the stream. 

The characteristic of the two north-eastern tahsils comprising 
the Hamirpur, Sumerpur, Mnudaha and Muskira parganas is 
an upland plain of black soil, the highest portions being generally 
mar ; this slopes away and passes into lighter soils along the 
edges of the ravines which fringe the rivers, parua and allu- 
vial soil lying between the ravines and the stream. In the 
centre of parganas Hamirpur and Maudaha are found specimens 
of the best black soil, while in the triangle between Hamirpur 
town and the junction of the Betwa and Jumna rivers lies a good 
example of a semi-alluvial tract. In Rath and Jalalpur west of 
the Barman river similar characteristics are found. To the south, 
however, of pargana Rath the land rises considerably and appears 
to be above the black soil deposit. In the extreme south-west of 
that tahsil is a tract of good pama irrigable from earthen wells, 
varied by light kahar ; this passes northward into heavier kahar 
and gradually merges into the northern black soil plain. In 
Kulpahar and Mahoba conditions are somewhat more varied 
owing to the occurrence of hills. The characteristics of this 
portion of the district are the same as those of Central India. 
The prevailing soil is parua of an inferior quality, deteriorating 
into poor rakar along the banks of nalaa and at the foot of the 
hills ; it is interspersed here and there with patches of shallow 
mar and kahar y and is improved in the vicinity of sites and 
hamlets by irrigation and manure. As the hilly outcrops cease, 
the depth of soil becomes greater, and, north of a line drawn cast and 
west through Kabrai, the transition to the northern alluvial tract is 
practically complete. Over the whole district approximately 25 
per cent, of the cultivated area is mar, 23 per cent. Ajoftor, SO per 
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cent, parud and 20 per cent, rahar of all varieties including hhat : 
this leaves two per cent, for alluvial soil and hashhwara. These 
figures do not represent the proportions of these soils in the total , 
area of the district ; for instance the area of rahar is very much 
greater than the proportion given indicates, hut they sufiSciently 
represent their relative importance in the district and the part 
they play in its agriculture. 

The general slope of the country and the steepness of the 
gradient may bo clearly depicted l)y two lines of levels taken in 
the east and in the west of the district. The recorded level at Ajnar 
south of Kulpahar is 730 feet above the level of the sea. This 
falls to 684 feet at Jaitpur, to 661 feet at Panwari a little to the 
west; at Rath it is 526 feet and rapidly diminishes towards the 
north. At Gohand north of Rath the level is 496 foot, at Jalalpur 
426 feet and only 406 at Kurara in the tract between the Jumna 
and Botwa. The easterly portion is throughout lower. On the 
district boundary south of Srinagar in tahsil Mahoba, the recorded 
level is 728 feet, somoM hat less than at Ajnar which is further rtorth. 
This falls to 643 foot at Mahol)a town, to 525 foot at Kabrai, 
and to 460 ftot at Surha in the north of the Mahoba tahsil. 
Avoiding the intruding portion of the Banda district, wo find that 
Maudaha is 399 feet and Sumer pur 379 foot above the level of the 
sea. The same characteristic is found in this district that is found 
in contiguous tracts; a steady slope from south to north is com- 
bined with one from west to i ast, and lias deflected in the same 
direction all the drainage channels of the countiy. 

The rivers of the district comprisotho Jumna, Betwa, Dhasan, 
Ken and several minor streams. The latter are for the most part 
mere torrents Mhich are swollen to considerable dimensions during 
the rains, but at other times quickly subside into narrow streams 
with a very small discharge. In the upper portions of their 
courses the smaller channels have low but abrupt sides occasionally 
covered with small scrub jungle, but as they advance they cut 
deeper beds much below the level of the surrounding country, 
the land in the immediate vicinity becoming more and more 
scoured and uneven. Their course is often tortuous and 
frequently brings considerable areas within the reach of its des- 
tructive action ; and as they approach the rivers they occasionally 
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create varying strips of rich alluvial land along their beds. 
These streams generally follow the slope of the country flowing 
^either into the Jumna itself in a north-easterly direction or into 
one of its main tributaries. 

The Jumna first touches the district at the village of Mis- 
ripur, where it forms a sudden loop enclosing a village belonging 
to the state of Baoni. Flowing thence due east to Jamrehi Tir, 
it curves abruptly south to Sikiorhi and then continues south-east 
past the town of Hamirpur to Baragaon, where the Botwa joins 
it. From this point to the district boundary it follows an 
easterly course, arching to the north, its total length within the 
district being appio^imatelj o6 miles. Its character within 
these limits is the same as in other districts, the stream being 
well below the level of the southern bank which, with few excep- 
tions, forms an abrupt clifif in marked contrast to the shelving 
northern shore. Stretching inland from the cliflP for varying 
distances are ravines carved out by the force of rain : only at 
Jtoifelii Tir and below the town of Hamirpur arc there good 
alluvial tracts. The Jumna is naviga1)le for boats of small bur- 
then, but navigation is impeded hy hivhir shoals and clay banks 
and the river is now but little used for this pur]>ose. The bed 
between Misripur and Jamrehi Tir is occupied by large stretches 
of sand, the channel shrinking in places to small dimensions ; but 
in the rains these arc su])mcTged and the river forms a fine 
stretch of water, over half a mile broad. For the rest of its 
course it generally sots well into the southern bank, leaving 
no room for sand or alluvial deposits. It is nowhere bridged 
within the district and has to be usually crossed by boats. 

The Betwa flows along the north-eastern boundary fiom the 
point where the Dhasan joins it to the village of Bahdina in 
tahsil Eath. The distance, which in a straight line does not exceed 
forty miles, is nearly doubled by the numerous loops the river 
forms in its tortuous course. From the latter point to its junction 
with the Jumna its channel curves gently first north, then south, 
uniting with that stream six miles from Hamirpur; but in this 
portion the Betwa ceases to form the district boundary and merely 
divides pargana Sumerpur from pargana Hamirpur. Just north of 
the town of Jalalpur six villages of Rath tahsil lie beyond it^ 
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completely surrounded by the Baoni aud Beri states. The banks, 
except at the end of its course in Sumerpur, are precipitous and 
very little alluvial soil is formed between the river and the cliffs. 
In the upper reaches rocks and boulders occur in a few places in 
its bod, but for the most part the bed is sandy. The stream is 
nearly everywhere fordable, the only points at which ferries are 
maintained being nt^ar Hamirpur and at Chandaut. The banks 
except in the last few miles are usually scored with ravines. 
The discharge at Hamirpur has been estimated at 400,000 
cubic feet per se('ond and in extraordinary floods at 700,000 
feet, and like other Central Indian streams the Betwa brings 
down large volumes of water in the rains which quickly subside 
when the falls that produce them arc over, the river shrinking 
for the rest of the year to a narrow and generally shallow stream. 
There are no l^ridges over it witlnn the limits of the district. 

The first point at which the Dhasan river touches the district is 
in the isolated village of Kurahra Khurd, which is enclosed by 
Garrauli territory. Five miles further north it washas the 
borders of an isolated group of villages lound Chauka, and at an 
equal distance north again <uitor» the district at Lahehura ghat. 
For thirty-three miles it forms the district boundary with Jhansi, 
except at the two points uhere Behat and Jigni territory inter- 
vene, and effects its junction with the Betwa at the village of 
Chandw’ari, For some miles after leaving Lahehura-ghat its 
bed is rocky, but it soon becomes sandy and continues thus for 
the remainder of its course. Hike the Botw'a the banks are eroded 
by ravines, but these arc loss extensive on the Hamirpur than on 
the Jhansi side. 'Jlio stream is usually shallow, and is only 
bridged where the Jhansi-Manikpur section of the Great Indian 
Peninsula railway cro'^sos it in one of the int(‘rvoning portions 
of native territory. No public ferries are maintained, but a few 
private ferries are w^orked by the landholders at the more 
important crossings. 

The Barma river rises" in the hilly tracts west of Jaitpur town. 
Bcceiving the Gunchi at Itaura in Kulpahar it gradually gathers 
volume and becomes broader. Turning definitely north-east at 
Kaitba it is joined by a considerable afiSuent, the Arjun, 8 miles 
south-east of Rath, and continues in the same direction till it 
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unites with the Betwa at Kupra. * In the latter portion of its 
course it forms the dividing line between [’arganas Jalalpur and 
JMuskira, The upper reaches are rocky and lie deep below the 
level of the surrounding country, but the watersheds terminate 
a few miles from the stream and but little land suffers from the 
erosive action of its tributaries. After it leaves pargana Eath 
these begin to be more frequent and form extensive ravines that 
invade the fertile plains of Muskira and Bath and hardly 
compensate for the deterioration they cause by depositing occa- 
sional patches of alluvial silt. Throughout its course the 
Barma is extremely tortuous, but the stream is everywhere 
shallow, forming obstacles to trafiSc only in the rains. A 
bridge is now being built over it at Bihuni on the road from 
Muskira to Eath. West of the Barma the Parwaha flows through 
parts of ])argana8 Jalalpur and Eath. A small torrent, which 
is exceedingly destructive for its size, it joins the Betwa five 
miles west of the town of Jalalpur. The Barma is a perennial 
stream, but the Parwaha dries up completely after the rains.' 

The only other large river that touches the district is the 
Ken, w^hich for some eighteen miles forms the boundary between 
tahsil Maudaha and the Banda district. It is of little import- 
ance in Ilamirpur. There is no ('xtent of ravines along its 
bank, but it has exercised an important influence through its 
tributaries. Chief of these is the Chaiidrawal. This rises in 
numerous tentacles north-Mcst of Mahoba; after cutting across 
the north- w'estern corner of Banda tahsil it passes on to Maudaha 
and thence seeks its way to the Ken river through Pailani 
tahsil. Together with its winding afiBuents the Sihu and Karonan 
on the left and the Shiam on the right bank, it has caused 
considerable deterioration along its course. In the extreme 
south of the Mahoba tahsil the drainage finds its way into 
the Urmel. This stream, which is a picturesque rocky torrent 
of the Central Indian type, with low banks covered with jungle 
trees, flows from west to cast, forming the district boundary with 
Chhatarpur, «and ultimately finds its way through independent 
territory into the Ken. 

These rivers and strearn^^ constitute the natural drainage lines 
of the country. Their course, with the exception of the Urmel, 
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is from south to north-east, and as in other portions of Bundel- 
khand, owing to the rapid nature of the slope, they carry off the 
surplus water quickly and in every case cause considerable scour. 
The Barma river practically divides the district into two equal 
portions ; the western pari is drained by the Parwaha and is much 
less broken than that to the east. East of the Barma the watershed 
lies close to that river, and there is generally a steeper gradient 
which is reflected in the more easterly trend of the streams. 
Though they provide a ready means of escape for the rainfall, 
which is often heavy in the tract, all these channels arc destruc- 
tive and tend to spre ad. By denuding the surface soil in hilly 
tracts and by carrying off the organic matter and other soil 
constituents in the level plains, they are constantly and steadily 
imj)Ovori8hing the soil, except where the land is protected by 
embankments. 

The thoroughness of the natural drainage does not permit of 
the formation ofanyj/ate, and none exist in the district. Nor is the 
bulk of the district naturally of smyJi a character as to forra^lakes. 
But in tahsils Kul}>ahar andMaho])a, and in few other places such 
Cliarkhari, the position of hills and the course of streams drain- 
ing between low rocky outcrops has been taken advantage of to 
form artificially those lakes and tanks for which Hamirpur is 
famous. The common feature in them all is a massive embank- 
ment built of huge square blocks of stone thrown across the 
lines of drainage iK^twoeii two hills. Their number may be 
taken as forty-one, twenty* of whi(‘h may ]>e reckoned as large, 
and twenty- onci as small tanks. The best known are those in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Mahoba, viz. Bijainagar, Madan 
Sugar, Kirat Sagar and the Bela Tal at Jaitpur, which when full 
is between eight and nine miles in circumfereiicG. Both tradi- 
tion and historical research as(M’ibo the construction of these 
noble lakes to the Cliandels, who flourished from the bth to the 

•nijaiuafjjir, Thanna, Kirari, Kirat Sagar, Mailan Sagar, Bela Tal, Dasrapur, 
Naigaon, Tikam iii, Kalyan Sigiir, Kahilia, Pabra, ToUpaliari, Cbhikahra, Pawa, 
Bilkhi, Urwrara, Kabrai, Passanababad, Sijahri. 

tPathari Kadiiii, Chbalavwara, Nareri, Anrvvava, Uawatpiir Kliurd, Sela 
Muafi, Sarangpura, Baara, Bhamlra, Dainora, Mirtala, Srinagar, Kulpabar (2), 
Pidarara, Oorahri (2), Manki, Narwara, Majbgawan, Pipra. 
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12th century A.D., and few dynasties have left such splendid 
monuments of their rule. The purpose for which they were 
i^ftonded is more obscure. No traces of old sluices or canals 
have been discovered to suggest that the object with which they 
were built was irrigation ; and though cultivators may have put 
their water occasionally to this purpose, it is probable that they 
were intended to be ornamental, and in part to supply water 
for the large game preserves which the old potentates delighted to 
* maintain. The smaller lakes and tanks, though useful as reser- 
voirs of water for cattle, were probably constructed as an adorn- 
ment to the temple which is invariably found on their banks. 
The beauty of some of these lakes, especially in so parched a 
country as Bundelkhand, must bo seen to bo appreciated, and few 
more effective scenes can be found in the plains of Northern 
India than the broadsheet of water, with its massive embankment 
and background of thick foliage, which forms the lake of 
Bijainagar. 

TR'e entire district, with the possible exception of southern 
Rath, is precarious — a fact which is amply attested by the fluc- 
tuations in cultivation, the long list of unpropitious seasons, and 
the unending series of fiscal measures of relief. Tliis precarious- 
ness is U feature common to Bundelkhand and is bound up with 
the peculiar character of its soils and the uncertainty of its 
climate. The soils, being either extremely retentive of moisture 
or extremely porous, for the most part require well distributed and 
regular rain : but the seasons during which conditions are favour- 
able in both localities are extremely few, A season in which the 
rainfall is seriously deficient, especially if it ceases at the beginning 
of September, is more disastrous than any other. But while light 
soils can generally rid themselves of excessive moisture, this 
brings peculiar evils in its train in black soil tracts, in the shape 
of an extension of the growth of leans. This grass (Saccharum 
spontaneum ) is inherent in the soils of Bundelkhand, and has a 
special affinity for mar and kabar. Ordinarily two to three feet 
high, but sometimes under favourable conditions much higher, 
possesses extremely long tenacious roots, estimated to extend 
four to five feet below the surface of the ground. The conse- 
quence of this is that it is impossible to eradicate it^ while its 
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downy, seed-bearing blossoms are transported by the wind in 
myriads over the country, enabling it to spread with great 
rapidity. The literature relating to leans is voluminous, but no 
efficacious remedy for it yet has been discovered ; its habits and its 
special features are well known. Like other grasses it is aflFected 
by drought and there have been times when years of drought 
have been a positive benefit to many villages infested with it. 
It is a noticeable fact that strong and prosperous communities 
suflFer })ut little from its ravages, and it appears that its growth 
may be arrested or at any rate retarded by industry. Excessive 
rainfall, especially if this is a feature of two or more successive 
seasons, by rendering the black soils unworkable directly 
encourages Joins', and experience has shown that any factor 
which weakens the agricultural community, such as mortality of 
cattle, over-assessment, or loss of population, has a like effect. 
Left to itself, Jeans is reputed to die down in a ])eriod variously 
estimated from 12 jto 20 years; and it is asserted that theiwolimi- 
nary to its periodical disappearance is its replacement by 
sonta grass. There are several factors other than natural 
ones which favour it. A suitable seedbed is formed for it when 
land is broken up in the centre of a kans-infocl,ed waste, prepa- 
ratory to regular jcultivatiou] in the second year ; the slovenly 
and hasty tilth prepared for ninety-nine per cent, of the Jeliarif 
crops encourages it in the same way, and its spread in such poorly 
cultivated land has given rise to the impression that the actual 
autumn crops themselves are rosjmnsible. On the* other hand, 
many a field can be pointed out in villages, in which the soil 
has year after year been thoroughly triturated and aerated in 
preparation for wheat, and in which Jeans has never taken root. 
The old ofiicial records make no mention of kans, and though not 
entirely absent, it was probably not widespread enough to cause 
fiscal ineonvenicucc before 1821. In thaC year, when the notorious 
settlement of Mr. AVaring had run a course of five years marked 
generally by excessive and untimely rain, Jeans is first noticed as 
having thrown large areas out of cultivation. Prom 1821 onwards 
it has never ceased to cause anxiety in Bundelkhand. The only 
practical remedy that has been suggested for eradicating it is deep 
ploughing, and experiments were undertaken with a steam plough 
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at the village of Pachnehi in the Banda district in 1879. The 
expense involved was found to be quite beyond the ordinary 
cultivator’s means, though the results of the operations were 
encouraging. 

The total barren area recorded is 230,668 acres or 16*7 per Waste 
cent, of the entire district. This amount includes 60,771 acres 
covered with water and 34,576 acres which are occupied by sites, 
roads, buildings and the like : these two combined occupy 27 per 
cent, of the barren area. The remainder, amounting to 146,321 
acres, is classed as otherwise barren and comprises all the hills 
and other sterile tracts such as are found along rivers. It 
might be expected that the greatest extent of this class of land 
would be found in the southern tahsils, but as a matter of fact 
those portions of the district compare very favourably in this 
respect with Jalalpur and Hamirpur parganas. The predom- 
inantly black soil pargana of Maudaha contains only 8*6 per 
cent, of barren waste ; it is followed by Mahoba with 10*8 
per cerft. and Sumerpur with 11*6 per cent. The proportion is 
greater along the western border of the district and progressively 
increases to the north : Kulpahar has 15*3 per cent., Eath 17*9 
per cent, and Jalalpur 28*7 per cent., while Hamirpur closely 
approaches the last with 27 per cent. The classification brings 
out clearly the large extent of area rendered sterile by the 
ravines which line the Betwa and Dhasan. On the other hand 
the dividing line between barren and culturablo waste is fre- 
quently exceedingly fine, and it would bo safe to say that the 
culturable waste in Mahoba and Kulpahar has often a very 
vague meaning. Thus in Hamirpur and Jalalpur there is less 
than one per cent, of culturable waste, while in Mahoba the pro- 
portion rises to 8*9 per cent.; and it is more than probable that 
the ravines of the former have rightly been classed as barren, 
while the rocky jungle-covered tracts of the latter have been 
returned as culturable waste, though cultivation may be practically 
impossible, * 

The northern half of the district is not distinguished by tree Jungles, 
growth of any sort — in fact is singularly bare. On black soil 
the hardy habvi grows spontaneously, and in the riverine tracts 
there is generally miscellaneous jungle of small and stunted 
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type. The bahvlis useful for the con?tructioii of ploughs and carts ; 
the Jduiir is a common troo, but not much utilised, and tho other 
trees include the hirxjof^ hinmnda and hiril: tho’seed-pods and 
leaves of the second are much appreciated by goats and form a 
useful fodder in famine^ years. I n tho south conditions are 

different. Many of the hills in Maholm and Kulpahar are 
covered with jungle of tho Bundelkhand type and here and there 
are consideral)le level btrt tehos of similar forest. Tho question 
of their conservancy was under discussion during tho years from 
1878 to 1880, and the tracts were inspected by a forest officer. The 
conclusion arrived at, as summed up by the Government (G. O. 
no. 268R., dated January 23rd IS80), was tliat tho area of the 
forest land was insignificant and the growth scanty : that it was 
plain that its oonserv^ation or denudation could not sensibly affect 
the rainfall or seasons of the neighbouring country, and that it was 
not worth while to acquire* pro[)rietary rights in the land or other- 
wise bring it under tho J^'orest Act. In default of this, the settle- 
ment officer was authorized to treat these jungles in a 5?imilar 
manner to gro V(‘S, A revenue was accordingly assessed on the land 
and forest, but it was not realizalde so long as the landholders did 
not cut down tho trees. No objections were made to these propo- 
sals, as the landholders luul not been in Ihv habit of making an 
income out of tho sale of wood. Tho settlement officer, Mr. 
Neale, at the same time arranged that every ])ortion of the forest 
should have 10 years’ uniiit(‘rriipted growth. The total an a to 
which this arrangement applied uas 0,507 acres ; it was assessed 
at a sum of Ks. 2,820, and it lies in the villages of Sijahri and 
Bilkhi in tahsil Slahoba, and in Tola Siwum, Sawasa, Indaura, 
Mundari, Ajnar, (»und, Siyauii, Larhpuia, Aii, Budhwara, Kar- 
hara Dang and Bagaura in tahsil Kulpahar. The tree that grows 
in the greatest profusion in thcbo jungle tracts is the tei^du or 
Indian ebony (Diof<pyro8 mela'iioxylo')}); it is mainly used for 
building native huts. Other common species beside the mahua, 
arc the scmhitl or seinal (Bomhax malaharicum) or cotton 
tree, Jeapur^ a rock-loving species of fig, dudhi (Wrightea 
tomentosaX kardhai^ sej, dhawa, gurja, dhak^ rionj and 
khair. The host forests are in Bilkhi, Sijahri and Ajnar. How 
far these forests extended to the north at the beginning of the I9th 
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century it is now hard to discover. But fully one-third of the 
district appears at that time to have been densely wooded and to 
have given cover to many turbulent malcontents. There are 
remains of enclosed preserves and hunting towers of a still older 
date now standing close to orderly fields, but during the early 
years of the British administration rapid strides were made in 
clearing the country, and it is safe to say that but for Mr. Neale’s 
measures in 1880 even those that now exist would have dis- 
appeared under the axe. 

The total area recorded as covoved by groves is 8,234 acres, droves. 
Black soil is unfavourable to t rees, and few are found on it. The 
only tree that does well in the district is the 'mahua, and even 
this does not flourish where the soil is unadulterated mar or 
kabar. Mangos are found, but- only do well on pariia soil and 
even there deteriorate. In groves and avenues the commonest 
varieties throughout the district are the maliua, imliy nim, 
shisham and jamun ; to these may be added the aonla and hcl, both 
of whieh have edible fruits. The makua is most valued for its 
timber, flowers and seeds, but owing to the im]iortanco of the flower 
as an article of food it is rarely cut. A flourishing trade is carried 
on in the seed, from which oil is expressed. Besides these, the 
fig tribe, in the shape of iilpalsy gulars and hargads^ grow well 
and good specimens are to be seen near some of the lakes. Fenced 
groves are practically unknown. 

There are no mines in the district, Imt granite can be quarried Minerals, 
for use as rublde masonry in foundations, walls and liridges in 
every hill at a cost of Ks. 3 per 100 culiic feet. Cartage can be 
obtained at twelve annas per mile. There is a soapstone quarry 
at the village of Gauhrari in tahsil Kulpahar, owned by the^am^9^- 
durSj who levy a royalty on the stone. It is fashioned into toys, 
vases, dishes and a variety of articles. Kankar is used for metal- 
ling roads in the northern portion of the district and is dug 
from the ravines. Its price varies with the distance from the 
pit’s mouth, but stacked on the roadside it costs on the average 
Es. 7-6-0 per 100 cubic feet. In other portions of the district 
the place of kanlcar is taken by ])roken granite called gitti, 
which costs on the average Ks. 4-8-0 per 100 cubic feet. Kankar 
lime burnt with uplaa (cow-dung cakes) and other refuse costs 
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from Rs. 12 to Rs. 14 per 100 maunds ; if prepared with wood 
the cost is higher, while stone lime from Kalinjar or Chhatarpur 
cannot be purchased for less than one rupee per maund. , 

The absence of all sandstone in the district compelled the 
Chandcl princes to have recourse to the more easily procurable 
granite, but the temples of Mahoba have lost in ornamentation 
and carving, as granite does not lend itself to fine dressing. 
Except in rough blocks or as rubble it is little used by the 
inhabitants for building. Bricks made in the ordinary indigen- 
ous kiln are as a rule of one size, measuring 9*^ X 4 x ; they 
are however divided into three classes according to the burning 
they have received, and arc sold at the rate of 125 per rupee for 
first-class, 16G per rupee for second- class, and 250 per rupee for 
third-class bricks. Those are the prices at Hamirpur where several 
large kilns exist ; at Maudaha and Rath country-made bricks 
are available according to quality from 500 to 1,800 per rupee. 
The timber used in native huts consists of ballis of the tendu, 
sej, kardhai and other common trees ; in houses of better class 
planks of mahua and nim are employed; and cost less 
than a rupee per cubic foot. Sal, which is obtained from 
Cawnporo, can be purchased for Rs. 3-8-0 or Rs. 4 per cubic 
foot in Hamirpur. The ordinary clayey soil found throughout 
the district is of sufficient consistency in most places to be 
converted into bricks, and is used invariably for making the 
flat red tiles which form the ordinary roofing material of the 
cottage. Good thatching grass is not to be found in the district : 
kans is sometimes used for this purpose. 

Of the larger game animals, the tiger is a very rare visitant : 
the last was probably shot near Ajnar in 1895. The leopard is 
fairly common in the rocky hills and jungles that abound in Mahoba 
and Kulpahar, and is destructive to cattle and occasionally to 
man, three people being reported as killed by leopards in 1898. The 
bear, like the tiger, is a very occasional visitor, though there is 
reason to believe that in earlier times ho was a regular inhabitant. 
Wolves and hyfcnas are found in the hills and ravines throughout 
the district, and are fairly abundant. Jackals and foxes occur 
everywhere, but are less in evidence and probably somewhat 
less numerous than north of the Jumna, while pig abound and 
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play havoc with the crops throughout the district. The nilgai 
still haunts the forest tracts, large herds cf antelope frequent 
the wide cotton plains, and the gazelle is everywhere found 
among ravines and in the hills. There arc a few lingering sambar 
deer, but their haunts are contracted and no trophies are to be 
obtained ; spotted deer are also scarce, though the Eaja, of 
Charkhari has some preserved. Haros are only common in 
the south; monkeys are uncommon, but in Mahoba and some 
other places troops of lang-iirs are exceedingly troublesome. 

The larger rivers contain crocodiles of both varieties. 

Peafowl, grey partridge and quail (the latter of the smaller Birds, 
varieties called button-quail ) abound throughout the district. The 
painted partridge is common in the hilly tracts, and the common 
sandgrouse, plovers, blue-rock and green pigeons arc found in 
most places. Of migratory waterfowl, various species of geese, 
duck and teal visit the district in the cold weather, and find 
sufficiently congenial quarters on the larger lakes to induce them 
often io prolong their stay till a laUu* date than is usual in the 
plains. In the same localities and in tanks tlie snijie is fairly 
common at the same season ; while numerous varieties of cranes, 
storks and waders of all descriptions congre gate wherever water 
is found. Tlio avifauna of the district include all the usual 
species of doves, shrikes, rollers, parrots and other passerine and 
non-passerine birds. 

Fish of the usual varieties common to the plains aro found 
ill abundance in the rivers and tanks of the district, and iiicludci 
the mahsoer, ro/tu, tengra or gunchy bachwa, 

kalabans and andwarL Other species suchas7?it6/, sUmgyhvmta^ 
bajv/rif hjir osar, jhincjr a and Earner eel aro caught. All classes 
of the population eat fish, with the exception of some Brahmans 
and Banias, but none but Kewats and Dhimars make it an 
important article of diet. The latter aro also the professional 
fishermen of the district, but according to the returns of the last 
census there were no persons whose sole occupation was fishing. 

Oil is extracted for medicinal purposes from the sageha and eus. 

Fish are caught with nets of various kinds, wicker baskets, 
and line and rod, and are sometimes shot and speared in 
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There is no indigenous breed of cattle in the district. In 
18G7 six bulls for brooding were imported by some ^ammdars 
from ITansi and Ilissar^ but no improvement was observable 
as the result of tho experiment, its failure being attributed 
to the inferiority of the cows. Tho local plough-cattle, however, 
are lowsot and fairly sturdy animals though small, and those ^of 
the kenwariyd breed are easily obtainaljle from Banda. 
Ordinary cattle for tho plough cost from Ks. 40 to Es. 50 
porpair; but bettor animals cost as much as this each, and 
tho superior imported breeds cannot bo purchased for less 
than Es. 250 tho pair. There are largo cattle markets at 
Sumerpur and at Eath. A bull for l)roed!ng purposes supplied 
by tho Govornraent is kept by a landholder in pargana 
Eath. , Tho male buffalo is seldom used for work either in 
the plough or cart, tho alleged reason l)eing that he is in- 
capable of standing heat. Cow buffaloes, on the other hand, 
are largcdy kcj)t by all classes, their milk forming an important 
article of diet and the making and selling of <jhl being a favourite 
occupation of Ahirs. (ienerally speaking tho district abounds 
in good grazing-grounds, and a largo stock of cattle costs little to 
maintain. 

A stock (‘ensus taken in August LSOO showed that there 
were in tho district 112,121 bulls and bullocks, 122,154 cows, 
male buffaloes and 42,1)51 cow buffaloes, together with 
young stock nuniluii-ing 157,272 head. The number of ploughs 
at tho same time was 15,509, and if male buffaloes bo included in 
]»lougli-cattlo, 2*57 cattle are allotted to l aeh ])loiigh — a result 
which was T9 above tho proviucial average. Male buffaloes are, 
however, tis in the other Bundelkhand districts, comparatively 
few ; and if they bo excluded, the number of bulls and bullocks 
falls to 2*41 per plough. This census was taken only two years 
after the worst famine that has ever desolated the district, and at 
the more recent enumeration, in 190 J, the figures of stock had risen 
to 12S,S15 bulls and bullocks, 1 25, t^28 cows, 8,709 malo buffaloes, 
42), 758 cow buffaloes and 108,714 young stock. During the 
interval between 1899 and 1904 there had been a largo increase 
in cultivation, whicli perhaps explains the slight decrease 
in cow buffaloes owing to neglect of the ghi industry, 
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the proportion of cattle to ploughs had risen to 2*61 |>or plough, 
or if male buffaloes be included to 2’78: both figures are very 
much above the provincial average. As liow^cvor the system 
of agriculture is generally slovenly, it is possible either that 
many of these animals are not used in the plough or that the 
number of ploughs is insufficient. The last enumeration was 
made in 1909, and it was then ascertained that the number of 
stock under all heads except cow buffaloes had fallen. Bulls 
and bullocks numbered 117,562 and male buffaloes 3,112 ; 
the number of cows had declined to 109,328 and of young stock 
to 156,189, while that of cow-buffaloes had risen to 45,875. 
The decrease of stock must be ascribed to the scarcities of 1905- 
06 and 1907-08, during which largo numbers died in spite of the 
efforts made to prevent the mortality by the importation of 
fodder. Male buffaloes cost only from Ks. 5 to Es. 12 apiece ; 
but milch buffaloes fetcli a very much better price, ranging up to 
Es. 40. 

A large and increasing number of sheep and goats is kept 
in the district, mainly in tlic ravines of the northorn tahsilsandin 
the waste country fringing the southern hills. The stock census of 
1899 gave 33,730 sheep and 101,556 goats; in 1904 their nurabei's 
had risen to 35,605 and 176,876 respectively. At the enumeration 
in 1909 there were 41,765 8lie(3p, but only 154,072 goats. Sheep 
are bred largely for the Cawnpore market, drovers from Cawnporo 
coming down regularly and buying up the yearlings, which are 
worth approximately one rupee apiece. There is no trade in wool. 
Goats, the increase in whose num]>er8 is very marked, thrive in 
the thorny jungles where they find most congenial diet in tho 
pods and leaves of the hiraunda tree. They are collectively of 
the variety usually called Jamnafari, and are recognised as good 
milk-givers. They are bred l»oth for th(3 butcher and for their 
milk, a good milch goat fetching Es. 4 or Es. 5. Ahirs make 
an increasing profit from the ghi obtained. Largo numbers are 
exported to Cawnpore and other markets for slaughter, and their 
flesh is also locally consumed; such goats cost from Es. 1-8-0 to 
Es. 2-8-0 apiece. 

Hamirpiir is unsuited to horses, and no good ones are to be 
foctud in the district ; but ponies are generally owned by small 
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landholders and others, who use them as a means of conveyance; 
in 1909 their total number was 5,638. Their average price is about 
Ks. 15 and it would be an exceptionally good pony whose price rosQ 
ashighaslis. 40. Mules numbered 30 and donkeys 520, the latter 
number being the smallest of any district in the province. There 
were 184 camels. The camel is usually imported for transport 
purposes, the climate of Bundelkhand being alleged to be 
unsuited to it, especially during the rains. Neither ponies, 
mules nor donkeys are bred in the district. The number 
of carts in 1909 was 19,725— a large figure; but the standard of 
comfort reached oven by a moderate cultivator includes the 
possession of one of these. They are mostly of very simple 
structure, the wood and rlunj) for the wheels and that 

(dJuik Or her) for the framework being plentiful and cheap ; and 
they are usually constructed on a light plan, and are capable of 
carrying only a load of 15 maunds. 

The annual returns of cattle disease suffice to show that various 
diseases are ahvays present to some extent in the district.* The 
most common forms hero, as elsewhere, arelrindorpest, hajmorr- 
hagic septicoemia or malignant sorothroat, and anthrax ; while 
some cases of foot-and-mouth disease generally occur, and 
pleuro-pneumonia is fatal in a number of cases. During 
the year 1907-08 10 deaths from rinderpest, 29 deatlis from 
hiemorrhagic se})tica3niia, and 15 from anthrax were reported. 
Two peripatetic veterinary assistants are employed by the 
district board to visit the villages and treat animals suffering 
from contagious or other disc'asos ; and during the same year 
532 animals were treated by them. 

The climate of Ilamirpur is characterized by intense heat 
and dryness, especially in the north, whore the blazing glare of the 
hot weather day is little relieved by the grateful shade of spacious 
groves. The hot weather commences early in March and reaches 
its greatest intensity just before the break of the monsoon 
rains, and if the latter are delayed the heat becomes distinctly try- 
ing. The hot west wind in April and May commences at 9 o’clock 
in the morning and blows uninterruptedly till nightfall. In the 
south of the district the heat is accumulated^by the numerous rocks 
and rocky hills during the day and radiated at night, rendering the 
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heafe more severe. On the other hand the atmosphere is generally 
clear and free from the grosser particles of oust— a factor which 
\u part accounts for the severity of the heat and often renders 
exposure to the sunny blaze dangerous to life. As the hot 
weather advances earlier than in districts north of the Jumna^ 
the cold weather is somewhat slower in a)>proaching and consider- 
able heat is experienced during midday in November. Frosts 
are rare, but the cold weather nights are crisp and chilly. The 
rainy season is malarious and lias given the climate a notoriety 
for unhealthiness, though thetownof Hamirpur itself is ordinarily 
considered healthy on account of its good drainage. But natives 
of northern districts generally dislike the district for its greater 
warmth and the increased liability to fever. 

The rainfall is capricious and irregular, a steady even Rainfall, 
distribution being "I’aro, while heavy falls causing floods alternate 
with long breaks or wido8]>road failure. The district lies partly 
in the dobateable area affected sometimes by the Bay and some- 
times* l)y the A ralnan Sea monsoon current, known to meteor- 
ologists as the monsoon trough of low pressure.’’ Exposed 
to stronger but more variable winds, it is liable sometimes to 
escape precipitation entirely and at other times to bo directly in 
the path of cyclonic storms moving up from tlie east. Similarly 
it lies south of tlio direction generally taken by thcj shallow* 
extensive storms which liring the cold weather rains down the 
Indo-Gangotic plain. According to the district returns, the 
normal fall for the entire tract is 36*07 iuch(‘8. Jtocords of the 
rainfall have been kept at Hamirpur since 1861 , and at other talisil 
headquarters since 1864 : in addition to those since 1894 the 
Irrigation department have recorded observations at the Bela 
Tal and the Bijainagar and Tiianna lakes. Falls in excess of 
the average arc very frequent, but the occasions on which the 
rain is grossly in excess are not many, the highest recorded being 
68*01 inches at Maudaha and 65*56 at Thanna in 1894. Some of 
the droughts on the other hand are remarkable. In Hamirpur 
only 10*49 inches fell in 1905, Bela Tal recording 10*77 in the 
same year. The year 1880 may be taken as an example of the 
uneven distribution over the district; for, while Hamirpur received 
only 10*04, Maudaha 14*01 and Mahoba 18*07, Rath received 
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28*07 and Kulpahar 25*00 inches. The rainfall appears to be heavier 
in the west and south than in the north and east. Hamirpur has 
the lowest average with 33*68 inches, and Hath receives 35*28. 
On the other hand Maudaha records an average of 36*70, Kulpahaj 
of 30*22 and Mahoba of 38*48. The l)ulk of the rain as else- 
where is precipitated during July and August ; that of June and 
September is uncertain. The total fall is of less importance for 
the district than its distribution, and in this respect the September 
rain is of the utmost value. Unfortunately it is more capricious 
than any other, and while its absence generally results in wide- 
spread crop failure, excess, though injurious to the khariff com- 
pensates for the injury ]>y securing the rahi harvest. 

Vital statistics give a fair idea of the comparative healthi- 
ness of the tract. These havc^ been compiled from an early 
date, but until the introduction of the improved method of regis- 
tration in 1872, they cannot 1)0 considered more than approxim- 
ately accurate. The variations are considerable. From 1877 to 
1880, the average number of deaths recorded annually was 
18,433, giving a rate of 35*03 per millo. During the ensuing 
decade the annual mortality rose to 21,102 or 42*2 per mille; two 
years, namely 1884 and 1887, Avere abnormally unhealthy, and 
the mortality ranged from 10,000 in 1885 to 20,972 in 1887. 
From I8i)l to 1900, in spite of famine in 1896-97 when the annual 
deaths reached tliehigh %ureof 31,887, the decennial average Avas 
only 19,200, Avith a rate of 37*5 per millo. The first six years of 
the noAV centui*y have seen little change, the average annual 
niimhor of deaths being 19,029; hut at the census of 1901 it Avas 
found that the the total poplationluul considerably decreased, and 
the death-rate rises to 41*5 per millo. Judged by a rate per 
thousand, the year 1906 has been the most unhealthy on record 
for thirty years, the proportion of deaths to total population being 
65*2 per mille : in 1903 again it AA as 55*9, and both years seriously 
affect the shortened period on which the average has been struck. 
Normally the birth-rate Avell exceeds the death-rate. From 1881 
to 1890 the birtlis a\*eragod 23,226 or 45*78 per, thousand; but 
in the following decade the number fell to 18,229 or 35*48 per 
thousand, touching the low rate of 19*49 in 1897. The rate recovered 
rapidly to 46*46 per mille in 1899, and from 1901 to 1906 it has risen 
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to a higher figure, 4849 per mille, than any before recorded. The 
returns showing the total number of births and deaths year by 
^ear since 1891 will be found in the appendix,* 

In another table will bo found the number of deaths I>iaeaises, 
occurring from the principal forms of flisease.f Fever as 
usual heads the list, but the term iaeludos many cases in 
>vhich fever is a predominant symptom rather than the cause 
of death. On the other hand the district is noted for a particular 
ague and fever which becomes widespread and frequently fatal 
in years of heavy and continuous rain, particularly in the 
months of September and October. Thus 14,340 deaths wore 
attributed to this cause in 1894, compared with 8,750 in oho previ- 
ous year. It also tends to play havoc if prolonged wet weather 
succeeds an abnormal drought when the vitality of the people 
has been lowered by the many hardships inseparable from 
famine. According to the returns, from 1877 to 190G fever 
has boju responsible for no less than 02*25 per (Jent. of the total 
mortality. Conno(*ted with fever are bowel complaints, such as 
dysentery, which claim every year a larger number of victims 
than to the north of the Jumna. As in the case of fever, the 
mortality from this (*auso rises consideraljly in famine years 
and is duo to the debilitated condition of t’lo people and their 
recourse to inferior kinds of food. 

Cholera is not endemic, but is a very frecpicut visitor; and in Cholera, 
many of the filthy village sites, which form a strong contrast i) the 
orderly and clean houses in them, tends to comni it sudden and severe 
depredations. Its worst outbreaks arcj invariably in years of 
drought andean be traced directly to contamination of tho water- 
supply, which in such seasons is consideralily reduced. In some 
years the district enjoys com})lcte immunity fre^m tho disease, as 
in the four years from 1898 to 1900. As against this there were 
5,655 deaths, forming 20-49 per cent, of tho total mortality 
recorded in 1879,4,593 or 15*30 per cent, in 1900, 3,883 or 1848 
per cent, in 1895 ; and there have been several other occasions 
when the mortality exceeded 1,000. 

AVhatever may have been the case formerly there has been Small* 
a steady, but fitfully progressive, immunity from small-pox. 


Appendix, table HI. | f Appendix, table IV, 
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In no single year, however, since 1877 has the district b^n 
entirely free from it, though on three occasions only a single 
death has been returned as due to it. From 1877 to 1880 the 
average'deaths were 1 ,235 or 6*05 per cent, of the total mortality. 
This fell to 347 or 1*59 per cent, in the decade from 1881 to 1891, 
and to 2fi or *10 per cent, in the following period from 1891 to 
1901. For the six years ending in 1907 the annual average has 
been 70 and the percentage -oO. Vaccination has increased in 
favour and has boon no doul)t responsible for this good result. In 
1871-72, 10,287 opiiratioiis W(‘ro effected: the average for four 
years from 1877 to 1880 was 13, 870. In the succeeding decen- 
nium the number rose to 18,823, and though it fell to 15,708 
het\v<'(‘ri 1891 and 1000 has, during the six years between 1901 
and 1900, averaged 21,100. 

Plague first nnvle its appearance in 1902, and was respon- 
siblo for thrc(3 deaths. It has never made much headway, and 
Ilamirpur like otlior districts of Huudelkhand has been spared 
this scourge, the lugh<*st uumhor ef deaths recorded ))cing 36. 
The disoas(! has never become c|)idemic, and all cases have been 
so far traceable to iinporlation. 

Statistics of infirmities were first compiled at the census 
of 1881. It was then found that there were 280 deaf-mutes, 
275 l(‘j>Grs, 1,918 blind persons and 43 lunatics in the district. 
Ten years later the number of all exc(‘pt the last had increased, 
the first mimhoriiig 380, the second 350, the third 1,982 and the 
fourth 42. In common with other districts these figures showed 
a considerahlo decline at the most recent enumeration in 1901: 
deaf-mutes had fallen in mimhor to 200, lepers to 104 and blind 
persons to 1,3S(>, though lunatics had^rison to 02. The fall is not 
satisfactorily explicable ; but, as a large proportion of the infirm 
are beggars, it is probable that the period of stress through which 
the district passed between 1895 and 1897 told especially on 
these. As regards blindness it is recognised that ooe of the 
principal factors in its causation is small-pox ; and the remark- 
able decrease in the prevalence of Ihis disease is no doubt respon- 
sible for Iho fall in the nurnln r of blind pMsons. 
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The system of agriculture pursued in the district does not 
differ from that found in other parts of Bund^lkhand. Except 
where tho moro industrious agricultural castes prevail, it is 
characterised by slovenly ploughing, insufficient weeding and an 
absence of intensive husbandry. Various conditions have been 
responsilde for this result. In the first place the population is 
deficient and, oxco[)t in tho neighbourhood of largo townships, tho 
labour is totally insufficient to adequately weed* the enormous 
areas that are so m( times devoted to kharif In the second 

place tho vagaries of the climate are a steady cliscouragomont to 
improvement in agricultural methods, and coml)inod with tho 
peculiarity of tin* soils induce a speculative attitude towards life. 
Enormous gains can bo reaped in propitious seasons with little or 
no labour: conversely the evil effects of diTicibnt or 1 adly distributed 
rainfall cannot l»e warded off by any skill or industry. Conse- 
quently crops arc inveteraiely mixed in the hope that one or other 
of those planted will succeed, and even tho hope of greater profit is 
insufficient to induce tho cultivators to stake all on one variety. Tho 
absence of manure and irrigation is another common feature, and 
the low standard of living which is content with the coarser food 
grains for subsistence removes all inducement to devote largo 
areas to what are generally considered superior crops. The 
picture has, however, its leverse sido. Much care is spent in 
the better villages in preparation for the ruhi harvest by thorough 
ploughing and aeration of the soil, and instances where extensive 
improvements have been made by steadily embanking fields are 
not uncommon. As regards manure, black soils arc considered to 
be Sufficiently rich without it, while in tracts its application 
is extensively practised by more skilful castes. Irrigation is a 
factor of very varying importance. Ordinarily mar does not 
require it, and if it did, the water level is usually so low in black 
soil areas that it would be impossible to raise sufficient for irrigor* 
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tion. On the other hand, where cheap wells can be dug, as in 
southern Rath, cultivators have not been behindhand in construct- 
ing them, and the tidy cultivation in such tracts cannot be excelled in 
Bundulkhand. Here sugarcane is largely planted, and in the area 
devoted to this crop agriculture finds its highest expression in 
the district. Operations generally commence in the month of 
Asarh (Juno- July) if the rain has fallen. In light parua soils the 
seed is frequently tlirown broadcast over the field, without any preli- 
minary ploughing, and then ploughed in. In heavier soils one 
ploughing or at the most two suffice even for cotton eLnijuar. 
Those are :.he main varieties put in, but they are seldom found 
alone, and are usually combiiiud with hodon, ^itiung, urd, til and 
arhar. When the plants are well above the ground the field is, 
if possible, weeded, greater care in this respect being expended on 
cotton which needs it most. Later, wlicn the plants are from 
two to throe f(.‘ot high, a plough is run through them in furrows to 
roughen the surface and so help to conserve the moisture. Then 
the early millets such as Siuiwan and h.dcun^ whcTe these are grown, 
are reaped and preparations ai'e made for the rabL Kuckr 
(September-Octobor) is the critical month for the husbandman. 
Rain is needtd to bring the Ichur If to maturity and to soften tho 
ground for tho rocei)tion of tho rahi seed. For this the soil is more 
carefully j)ropare(l, and is ])loughed from four to eight times, culti- 
vators coml)ining with their teams to plough each other’s fields. 
When the eight days immediately pre(‘eding the Dasaltra, called 
tho p)dnt pakshy are ended, tho rabi seed is committed to the 
ground ; but in seasons of heavy riiinfall ploughing continues 
often during the whole of (October- November) even to 

(November-Decernbor). Tho Wd/ov/ ripens in the begin- 
ning of the latter month and is cut with the sickle, juar stalks 
being left standing to serve as fodder when occasion arises. 
During Agh(tii and Pas (December- January) Kachhis raise 
vegetables, and rnbi crops are irrigated where water is available; 
while on tho wide plains of black cotton soil the fields of gram and 
wheat are loft to ripen much as they can, little protection being 
extended to them from the ravages of pig and deer. During March 
tho spring harvest is gathered, swarms of harvesters migrating to 
earn a scanty wage from riverside or other villages where rahi 
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is little grown. For the rest of the year, except where sugarcane 
is grown^ the fields are left to solitude. 

The ordinary agricultural implement is the drill plough, with Agricul* 
its naru or seed tube of wickerwork attached at sowing time* inipie^ 
There are two other ploughs peculiar to this portion of the 
province. The bakhar or hoe plough consists of a transverse share methods# 
of iron let into a log of wood some three feet long. It penetrates 
the ground some four inches and is a species of scarifier, used to 
skim the surface of the ground when beaten flat by rain, or to grub 
out leans and other noxious weeds. It is a sign of lazy cultivation, 
as the work it does is only superficial ^nd it does not destroy 
the roots of weeds. It will, however, turn over four to five 
bighas per day against the drill plough’s one, and enables a 
small population to cover a larger area. The nagar or sugar 
plough is also employed, though it is not very common. It 
requires six oxen to draw it and makes a largo furrow into 
which the cane plants fall, as the plough proceeds, and are covered 
up. The otlior instruments such as the or mai, con- 

sisting of a log of wood drawn over the ploughed soil to act as a 
clod-crusher, ihidhlmrpa or hoe, and the phanra or spade do not 
differ from tliose found olso^vhero. Mar is said not to produce rabi 
crops contimiously for more than 10 or 12 years, when khirif 
crops aie sown in it or it is allowed to lie fallow: kabar, 
especially its poorer kinds, must have a change of crops every three 
or four }ear8, but this rotation is only necessary when manure is 
unprocurable. Pa,rua requirc^s rotation every two or throe years, • 
and rahor can only be cultivated once with iilly the soil being 
then called uiwahat, and then with h)don, after which it requires 
at least three yeavf^ of fallow if unmanuicd. In mar, however, 
the benefits of rotation are gained by the universal custom of 
mixing wheat and gram, the latter croj) according to well-estab- 
lished practice replenishing the soil with the plant constituents of 
which the wheat deprives it. 

Cultivation is marked by all those fluctuations which are Cultivated 
common in Bundolkhand. The cultivated areas of the years 
selected for the settlement of the various parganas between 1842 
and 18G6 amounted for the entire district to 702,634 acres, or 66 
per cent, of the culturable area. At the settlement of 1880, this 
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had risen to 735,768 acres, but as theculturable area then recorded 
was considerably greater, the proportion on it had fallen to 61*2 
per cent. This settlement was succeeded by several years during 
which the tract, in common with other parts of Bundelkhand, 
appears to have enjoyed a high degree of prosperity, and not 
less than 800,000 acres were under the plough. A change 
followed the partial drought of 1887, and from that year till 1894 
the average did not exceed 737,547 acres. A further change 
came in 1895 when the rainfall was scanty and prematurely 
ceased, and the area fell to 053,505 acres. In the following year 
the district received a set-back from which it has not yet totally 
recovered. From 1897 to 1901 cultivation averaged 610,987 
acres, and from 1902 to 1900, 718,382 acres. At the recent 
settlement concluded in 1908 the recorded area under the plough 
was 721,129 acres or 59 per cumt. of the culturablo area. Among 
tahsils th('ro are iiotcnblc difTiTcnces. Pargana Rath has the 
highest standard with 77*3 per cent, of its cultivable area under 
the plough. No othc‘.r tahsil or pargana approaches it. Pargana 
Hamirj)ur rc'cords 58*7 per cent, and pargana Jalalpur 57*7 per 
cent. The two black soil parganas of Sumer pur and Maudaha 
return 51*4 and 52*4 percent, respectively. Mahoba, as might 
bo expected from the largo extent of hill and jungle, is the least 
extensively cultivated with only 42*7 per cent., while Kulpahar 
has a proportion of 53*1 per cent. 

The culturablo land, including the small area under groves, 
comprises 30*7 per cent, of the total area of the district, and there 
is no fear here tliat the limits of profitable cultivation have yet 
been reached. It varies from only 18*6 per cent, in pargana 
Rath to as much as 53 per cent, in Mahoba: and is 30 per cent, 
in parganas Ilamirpur and Jalalpur, 35*9 per cent, in Muskira, 
39*7 per cent, in Kulpahar and 42*8 and 43*5 per cent, respectively 
in Sumerpur and Maudaha. Of this amount that which is recorded 
as culturable waste ranges from 8*9 per cent, in Mahoba to loss 
than one per cent, in Ilamirpur and Jalalpur. On the other hand 
no less than 81*2 per cent, of it is returned as old fallow. If by the 
latter is understood land which was formerly under the plough 
but from which all signs of cultivation have now disappeared, 
the recorded area is manifestly incredible, and this head must 
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contain all the soil which is ever likely to come under Cultivation. 

Much, however, of this is doubtfully culturable, and it may safely 
be affirmed that under present conditions much of it would not 
repay cultivation, especially in the more uneven villages that 
border riverine tracts. On the other hand the more level plains 
of mar and Jcahar always contain large areas overrun with hans 
or left to waste, because population is insufficient to cultivate 
them, and in these there is ampie room for expansion. New fallow 
accounts for 14*6 per cent, of the culturable area, varying from 
16*9 per cent, in Rath lo 8*3 per cent, in Hamirpur. Much of 
this is fallow included in holdings, the large extent of which is a 
common feature in Bundelkhand; for the weakness of the soil in 
light tracts and invasions of Jeans in heavier soils, as well as the 
small use made of manure, make large holdings, in which some of 
the land remains fallow, a necessity. The effect this has on the 
rental system will be subsequently soon. 

There are three harvests, the autumn or JcJtarif being usually Harvests, 
known as siyari^ and the spring or rahi as unluirL The zaid or 
extra harvest is insignificant in area, and averages only some 323 
acres for the district, the bulk of which is in tahsils Kulpahar and 
Mahoba. Melons, which are raised for consumption in the 
neighbourhood of the larger towns, occupy two-thirds of the area. 

Of the two main harvests, the Jelcarif is far the most important and 
averages over the district 59*4 per cent, as against 40*2 per cent, 
in the rabif though the proportions, like the cultivation, are subject 
to very groat fluctuations a(*cording to the nature of the season. 

A prolonged and wet monsoon \vill result in a very extensive area 
being devoted to the rahij and a corresponding diminution of 
the Ichar if. There are notice aide differences among the various 
tahsils. The north-eastern and predominantly black soil par- 
ganas, comprised in tahsils Hamirpur and Maudaba, have their 
cultivated area as nearly as possible evenly divided between the 
two harvests, the preponderance in Maudaha being slightly in 
favour of the rahi. In the south and south-westerly tahsils the 
Jeharif predominates, and ranges from 60 per cent, in Rath to 68 
per cent, in Kulpahar and Mahoba. 

The seasonal variations in the harvests are reflected in the Vofatfi, 
CM^ea which is cropped more than once. This averages 28,887 acres 
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or 4*3 per cewt. of the total cropped area. The figures, however, 
must bo accepted with caution: it frequently happens that in fields 
sown with kliarify owing to incessant rain, the crops are failures, 
and the prospect of a good raii induces the cultivator often to 
plough up his stunted jivar or mung in order to resow with 
rahi seed. Double-cropping is not a marked feature of the 
agricultural system, and the extent to which it is practised depends 
entirely on the character of the rainfall. Thus in 1891-95, 
when the rains ^vero oxcoptionally heavy, no less than 43,673 
acres were returned as do fadl, while in 1889-90 only 18,765 
acres wore so recorded. Of the total area as much as two-thirds 
is found in Rath and Kulpahar, the figures in both tahsils being 
approximately equal, Avhilo nearly half of the remainder occurs in 
Mahoba. The black soil tahsils of Hamirpur and Maudaha 
return the smallest areas, and of these, pargaiia Hamirpur crops 
less than 2 })er cent, of its area more than once. 

The principal autumn crop is the great millet juar, which 
occupies ill combinatloinvith noless than 40*4 per cent, of 
the total kharif area over th(j district. It is the main black soil 
staple and is a favourite crop in all soils ; in good mrtr and kahar 
soil it is usually grown alone, but in light soils more commonly 
mixed witli pulses such as mtmg and urd and on the lightest soils 
several otlxT plants are frequently found in eombinaiioii with it. 
Jwer is not grown on the best black soils, because it has a tendency 
to run to stalk entirely if the rainfall is heavy in the early part of 
the monsoon; it is consequently found in lighter qualities of mar 
or in kahar, Jlaiiy varieties are recognised, the commonest being 
that which is locally called dugru^ having one grain only in each 
sheath ; the red varieties are regarded with disfavour. It requires 
little trouble or attention, and its cheapness combines to recommend 
it to the inhabitants of the district. One ploughing or at the most 
two arc held to suffice, two and a half seers of seed being 
necessary per higha. : this is frequently sown broadcast and then 
ploughed in with the hakhar. Under favourable conditions the 
produce is said to bo as much as 18 maunds per acre, but the 
average in all soils docs not exceed six or seven. 

The most valuable kharif crop is cotton, the area of which 
averages 17*8 per cent, of the total autumn harvest. It is seldom 
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grown alone, but generally in combination with arhar, til, urd 
and mung ; and is found only to a small extent in the better black 
soils, although these are called black cotton soils. It is principally 
grown in 2 )arua or in especially whore these soils have been 
manured as in tlie neighbourhood of village sites. Though not 
requiring more than one or two ploughings, it needs more weeding 
than juar ; this militates against its popularity, and its sowing 
time is restricted to Asark and the first half of Smvan. Conse- 
quently if the rains are late, the area devoted to cotton enormously * 
decreases. Least is grown in Hamirpur and Maiidaha where it 
occupies 10 per cent, of the Icharif ai\a, and most in Rath where 
it covers 21 percent. Twelve seers of seed are required on the 
average to sow one acre, and the outturn is estimated at 2-J maunds : 
it ripens in Kuar and Kwrtilc and is picked from then till Fus. 

A crop of growing popularity is til. At the settlement of 
1880 it covered 4’2 i)er cent, of the area: the present 

average is 13*5 per cent. It is never grown in heavy black soils 
and the proportions found in Hamirpur and Maudaha are less than 
4 and 7 per cent, respectively. On the other hand it nourishes in 
rahiTf and is almost the invariable croj) in newly-broken-up 
uaste. It oecu])ie8 over 20 per cent, of the Icharif area in 
Mahoba and over 18 per cent, in Kulpahar. Though usually 
grown alone it is often also mixed with jm/r, arhar, and other 
crops in soil : thre e ploughings ar(‘ considerod necessary for 

it, one weeding is given later, and it is cut from Kartilc to Agluin. 

Arhar is never grown alone l)ut always in combination wdth Arhar 
juar or bajra : it is sown at the same time as those crops and lajrtt. 
cotton, and generally in j}arua or light kahar soil, Bajraf 
sometimes locally known as llhdra, occupies on an average 8*2 
per cent, of the total kharif area. The proportion varies from 
15 per cent, in Rath to less than one per cent, in Mahoba. It is 
never found in mar soil, and seldom in kahuTy and is only a 
favourite crop in light sandy soils or in the more unevem tracts in 
the neighbourhood of streams and rivers. It is a quick grower 
and gives little trouble, requires only one ploughing and one 
weeding and is sown in Sawan or Bhadony and harvested in Kuar 
or Kartik. Some two and a half seers of seed per acre are 
necessary, and the outturn averages seven maunds, 
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Other hh/i/rif crops which deserve mention are Icodon, sanwan 
and rice. Tlie two foimer with Jcakun, which is not recorded 
separately, appear to be growing in jwpularity and are the first 
crops in the bulk of the dofasli land. Kodon averages 6*3 
per cent, of the autumn harvest and is found for the most part in 
Kulpahar and Mahoba, M’here the light sandy soils are sufficiently 
rich for this inferior kind of millet. It is not grown in Hamirpur 
and very little in Eath, while the iluskira pargana of Maudaha 
. tahsll contains the bulk of the remainder. It is chiefly 
sown in rahir and light liarua.^ but is also found in hibav 
where it is not uncommonly mixed with some other crop such as 
jwir. It is an early ripener and is cut in Kuctr, Sanwan is 
usually only found in Ratli^ where it occupies less than 4 per 
cent, of the kkarif aroa. It requires irrigation and soon ripens, 
and is cut in time for a rahi crop to bo sowm in the same field. 
Rico is not found in Hamirpur or Maudaha tahsils and occupies 
one per cent, or less in the other three subdivisions. There it is 
sown for the most part in the beds of jhils and tanks, being 
dibljled in when the soil is wot. It is chiefly of the variety 
known as 8atMy<f>, which is grown during the hot weather and 
BO called because it takes only sixty days to ripen. Besides thcst‘, 
san or hemp is found everywhere in small quantities; iiml 2>ai8an, 
known locally as aivanri, is usually planted round the edges of fields. 

In addition to the. ordinary autumn crops some notice 
of the special crops grown is necessary ; these are sugarcane, 
jxtH and indigo. There is still a considerable area devoted to 
sugarcane; this averages some 1,000 acres annually, but the area 
varies : it is almost confined to Rath and Kulpahar, but a few 
acres are always found in Muskira and Mahoba. It is culti- 
vated in different ways. The most usual method followed is that 
obtaining in the l)oab ; the land is prepared from the commence- 
ment of the rains till Christmas, when the plants are sown ; it is 
tlion usually irrigated as required till the plants ripen at the end 
of the second year. Sometimes however it is grown after a 
kluirif crop has been cut, and sometimes in the fashion common to 
Rohilkhand of disj-wnsing with irrigation and covering up the 
plants with a matting of loaves and straw so as to attract the 
moibiure from the soil while keeping off the sun. The former 
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method is called kumhi, which means poor cultivation, and tiie 
latter palwar. The soil chosen for this crop is almost always 
the beet variety of parua] and a largely enhanced rent is taken 
for the field where it is sown w’hethcr it be held in occupancy 
tenure or not. No rent is paid in the year during which 
the land is under preparation for the cane. The variety grown, 
however, is as elsewhere in Bundelkhand a poor one, and the 
sugar is inferior. Some indigo is still grown but the area Ihdiga 
is decreasing: 448 acres were recorded in 1901-02, almost 
all of which was in Rath and Kulpahar. The light soils 
are most suited to this crop, and it needs more ploughing and 
weeding than the ordinary cereals: it is sometimes mixed 
with tiL The dye is extracted and sold to merchants, as there 
are no locally manufactured cloths for which it might be used. 

Only Lodhis, Kachhis and Kurmis grow it; Brahmans consi- 
der it unclean and even avoid the growing crops. The stalks 
are not used for manure, but burnt as fuel. The once valuable 
al crop has almost completely died out, since the introduction of At. 
aniline dyes. It was an expensive crop, grown only in the best 
varieties of mar and hahar, and necessitated great labour and 
expense in ploughing, weeding and digging. The thorough up- 
turning given to a field in digging up the roots in the second 
year was most beneficial to the succeeding rabi crop, and its 
disappearance has been a great loss in more ways than one. 

Pan has been cultivated at Mahoba for centuries, one mahal Tan, 
being called the Da/riba or pan shop ; there is also a garden at 
Rath. The cultivation is entirely in the hands of one caste 
called Tambolis or Barais: and its extent in Dariha varies 
from 50 to 18 bighas^ the usual average being 33. The number 
of separate gardens varies from 55 to 20, and they are never 
larger than two bighas and never smaller than five hiawaa. The 
produce is famous throughout Northern India. The creeper is 
carefully sheltered from the heat of the sun by a trellis work over- 
laid with leaves, and the rent paid varies from Rs. 40 to Rs. 25 
per bigha. The final product is extremely valuable. 

The great rahi staple of the district is without doubt gram. 

Alone or in combination with wheat or barley it occupies 89 per 
C0nt. of the rahi area. Gram is grown in all soils, from* the 
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finest variety of Ttio^r to the better fields of rdhar*, in the latter 
it does not flourish, while in the former its output is often 
luxuriant. For giam as for rahi crops in general the soil is 
much more carefully prepared than for the Icharify and each field 
is ploughed from four to eight times. The outturn is estimated 
on the average from two to three mauiids. Wheat is little 
sown alone, and only averages 1*9 per cent, of the rabi area. 
In combination 'with gram it covers an average of ]6*6 per cent., 
but the area and also the proportions in which the two seeds are 
mixed vary greatly with the seasons. The benefit arising from 
the combination in r(,‘moving the necessity for rotation has 
already been alluded to: another advantage is that it prevents a 
total loss if rust destroys the wheat. Whe n wheat is grown alone 
it is almost ahvays of the pisiya variety ; and is usually sown in 
parua wdiore there arc facilities for irrigation or in alluvial soils. 
It is longer in the stalk, smaller in the grain and whiter in 
colour than hithiya m heat. The other variety is hithiya^ w^hieh 
has a reddish tinge ;and this is always growm in heavy soils, gene- 
rally combined with gram. Plsiya produces the heavier and more 
profitable crop as avoII as the l)etter grain, and is less liable to rust; 
but kathiya is more sought after by the ])ooror classes, and is 
extremely liable to rust. The combination with gram is known as 
hirra, and w hero canal irrigation has been introduced the pisiya 
variety is beginning to replace the hithiya. In irrigable and occa- 
sionally in unirrigated parua the best vahl crop is barley. It is 
never found in black soils and uncombinod is confined to Kulpahar 
and Mahoba tahsils, where it averag(‘8 over 12 per cent, of the 
rahi area. It is however more frequently mixed with gram, 
and in this combination covers 7*4 ]>or cent, of the spring harvest 
in tlio district, the proportion being highest in those same tahsils 
and least in Hamirpur. The combination is known as hijra^ each 
crop bccupying half of the mixture, and it has the advan- 
tage of being in no danger from rust. The average produce of 
wheat is nine or ten maunds ]>er acre in mar and kahtr and the 
expenses of cultivation vary from Es. 10 to Rs. 16 an acre, 
according to the amount of irrigation applied or number of 
tiinos the land is ploughed, or the relative proportion in which 
it mixed with ^raxa* 
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Linseed [aUi) occupies 7*4 per cent, of the spring harvest: Other 
• like til it is growing in popularity. It is however seldom grown* 
alone, while on the other hand few fields in the wide plains of 
•(nar and Wai’ are without their lines of aUi; frequently the 
line of aUi is the only boundary line between two fields. Mahoba 
has the highest percentage of this crop and Hamirpur the least. 

The produce is valuable and sella from 7J to 10 sctb per rupee. 

Other crops grown are dhaniya or coriander seed, mattar, masur, 
aarson and castor oil, but none of them are extensively sown 
except the last, which is coiiSpicuous always' in alluvial land. The 
absence of the yellow rape seed flowers niid the blue or white 
pea blossoms is one of the features that at once strike the new- 
comer from the Doab. Opium and tobacco are found in all 
parganas ; the former is most largely grown in Kulpahar and the 
latter in Muskira, K«;th and Mahoba. 

In discussing the extent of the irrigated area in a district of 
Bundelkhand it must always bo borne in mind that the tract 
differs from the Doab in one most important ])artieular, namely, 
the rctontiveness of moisture in much of the soil. With an 
ordinarily well-distributed rainfall, which ends with a few inches 
in September, nearly all the mar and Icabar soil is capable of 
bringing spring crops to maturity without the aid of artificial 
irrigation, and in this way at least 50 per cent, of the district 
may fairly claim to be naturally irrigated. It is moreover a 
common belief that artificial waterings in these soils do more 
harm than good — a prejudice which has operated against the 
spread of irrigation as a part of the agricultural system, A 
further hindrance has been found to be the great cost of sinking 
wells owing to the depth of the subsoil water in black soil tracts, 
and both factors have combined to restrict the irrigated area 
generally to the neighbourhood of sites where Icachhiana culti- 
vation is carried on or to tracts where parua soil prevails. 
Another factor which affects the question is the uneven character 
of a large portion of the soil. In these the benefits of direct 
irrigation have been secured in large part by the construction of 
embankments, which retain the surface water till the sowing time 
for the rabi arrives ; the soaking received by the soil usually 
renders sufficient moisture available for the crop. The system 
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of embanking has other points to recommend it. The initial 
outlay ispiobably less, and the recurring expense and labour 
of working a well, even where this is feasible, is always, as far 
as possible, avoided by the ordinary inhabitant of Bundelkhand. 
Even where wells and other facilities ior irrigation exist, the 
cultivator\s instinct is to avoid extra trouble ; many wells are 
left unutilised if there is a moderate chance of the crops maturing 
without the aid of water. As a rule no hope of extra produce will 
urge cultivators to make greater exertions. 

For these reasons irrigation cannot be said to play an 
important part in the agriculture of the district. At the settle- 
ment of 1880, 20,505 acn s or 1*7 per cent, of the total cultivated 
area only wore irrigated ; this was a small rise of *3 per cent, 
on the figure of the previous settlement. That acreage has only 
on two occasions since been exceeded. Like the cultivated area, 
however, the irrigated area shows largo seasonal fluctuations. 
Irrigation being regarded mainly as an insurance against drought, 
in years of deficient rainall the area at once rises. Since the 
opening of the Bet^va canal in 1885 the lowest recorded area irri- 
gated has been 11,701 acres in the abnormally wet season of 
1894-95, and the highest was 21,G33 acres in the famine year of 
1896-97. From 1886 to 1895 the average irrigated area in the 
whole district was 16,764 acres, and from 1896 to 1906, 19,291 
acres. Though the net area has thus shown no signs of improve- 
ment, ])rogress is manifest from an examination of percentages. 
In 1884-85 the proportion of area irrigated to total area cultiva- 
ted was 1‘8G pcj- cent. During the ensuing decade it rose to 2*30 
percent, and from 189G to 1906 has averaged 2*94 per cent. 
Among pargauas the Hamirpur pargana has, thanks to the Betwa 
canal, the highest area of irrigation, amounting to 2*4 per cent, of 
cultivated area. No other pargana has as much as one per cent. ; 
but if Hamirpur be excluded, the same differences in the propor- 
tion of irrigated to cultivated area will be found among the other 
parganas that have already been found in other respects. The 
percentage is absolutely least in the uneven tract of Jalalpur, 
where it is less than *2 i>er cent. ; in Mahoba and Sumerpur it is 
•6 and in Maud aha *7 per cent. In the south of pargana Jalalpur, 
iu Bath and in northern Kulpabar an improvement begins to bo 
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observed. This is the tract of wells and pania soil, and the 
proportion rises highest in Rath where it is *9 per cent. 

The sources of supply comprise canals, wells, tanks and 
other sources in the first of these are included the distributaries 
of the larger lakes under the management of the Irrigation 
department. Of the remainder, the area irrigated from other 
sources is insignificant and has averaged for ten years only 114 
acres. As the streams of the district run for the most part in 
deep channels between high banks their ators are incapable of 
utilisation, and this acreage can only include the small extent 
of lowlying land which is irrigated by raiding the water from them 
or the fields along the beds of stroiLms whence the water is fetched 
in gharrae and poured over the crops. Less than 5 per cent, of 
the irrigated area is watered from tanks. From those the "water 
is raised by the laborious swing of the wicker-basket called 
daliya. The northorn tahsils have very few tanks and the area 
irrigated from them is very small, but in the southern tahsils of 
Mahoba and KulpJiliar there are many small reservoirs, such as 
thbse at Kulpahar and Srinagar, which are utilised, and the area 
includes the acreage watered )>y lift from the major lakes. Thus 
eight-ninths of the entire area watered from tanks is found in 
Mahoba and Kulpahar, the average in the former being some 
190 acres and in the latter approximately 000 acres. 

Over 80 per cent, of the irrigated area on an average of 
15,555 acres is irrigated from wells, and nine-tenths of this acreage 
exists in tahsils Mahoba and Kulpahar and iji[)argana Rath, while 
of the remainder tahsil Maudaha accounts for over 1,100 acres. 
There is a sharp contrast between the north-eastern and south- 
western portions of the district in this respect ; the smallest acreage 
of all is found inpargana? Jalalpur and Ilamirpur. In Ilamirpur, 
Sumerpur and Maudaha none but masonry wells are found: the 
average depth of water is from 05 to 70 feet, and the provision of 
a masonry cylinder entails an outlay of from Rs. 300 to Rs. 600. 
Consequently the number of welJs is smaller and the cost of 
irrigation from them greater than in any other portion of the 
district with the exception of pargana Jalalpur, where the ravines 
are extensive. Just to the south of Jalalpur, however, an 
improvement can be observed ; hero shallow earthen wells are 
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feasible and have an average depth of some 20 feet. In Eath 
the improvement continues, and out of a total number of 1,200 
wells in that pargana no less than 434 are earthen, though the 
water is further from the surface and does not approach nearer 
than 86 feet. Irrigation from wells reaches its highest expression 
in Kulpahar, where the large western tract of irrigable parua 
and the central area of the same description employ 3,972 wells 
of this number all but 709 are masonry or lined, the depth of 
water being from 25 to 40 feet. The smaller pargana of Mahoba 
shows 1,111 wells at work ; but in it only 48 earthen wells are 
recorded, though the depth to water does not exceed that in 
Kulpahar. The cost of earthen wells varies from Es. 6 to Es. 30, 
but the former is a very low figure and only holds good for 
excavations made in alluvial tracts such as those in Maudaha. 
The outlay on masonry wells differs according to the depth of 
water, the necessity for the provision of masonry cylinders 

and the occurrence or the contrary of rock. Where rock is not 
struck, the masonry costs from Es. 160 to Es. 300, and 
depends on the capacity and size of the well : as much as 
Es. 2,000 is occasionally expended. When the rock is found 
not far below the surface, as in Kulpahar and Mahoba, a 
pakka well can be built for approximately Es. 160, and if 
the rock requires no masonry adjunct, for Es. 50. There is 
often difficulty and expense in removing the rock, but it can 
be utilised instead of brick as lining, and a saving is thus 
effected ; such wells, however, are generally of small size. Water 
is raised most commonly by the ordinary bucket called pur 
or charsa. In shallow wells the lever is occasionally used 
(denUi or dhikuli)) and in a few places such as Ajnar in 
Kulpahar the groan of the Persian whoel (arhat or rahat) is 
heard. The latter consists of a chain of small gharras or 
earthen pots secured to a wheel set revolving by a pair of 
bullocks, and has the merit of requiring less labour than the 
bucket ; it is, however, wasteful and only suitable to wells where 
the water level is high, and is not much used in the district. 

The average area irrigated from canals from 1896 to 1906 was 
2,683 acres or 13*9 per cent, of the total irrigated area. It is at 
present only found in parganas Hamirpur, Mahoba and Kulpahar, 
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the first being watered by the Betwa canal and the two latter 
by the distributaries from the eight large lakes of Bijainagar^ 
Dasrapur,Thanna, Paswara^ Tikamau, Kirat Sagar, Madan Sagar, 
Kalyan Sagar and Bela Tal. The first seven of these are in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Mahoba, while the last is in 
Kulpahar : their total length of distributaries covers 27 J miles ; 
these during the last three years have irrigated on an average 
1,860 acres. 

The Hamirpur branch of the Betwa canal has a total length 
of eleven and a half miles within the district, and is confined to 
the pargana of Hamirpur. The canal originates at the village 
of Parichha in the jagirdari of Tori Fatehpur, 14 miles 
from Jhansi. The river is dammed by a weir at Parichha 4,261 
feet long, including a small island in the middle, the crest of 
which is 25 feet above the normal level of the river. Plowing 
due north parallel to the river and the Jhansi-Cawnpore road for 
a distance of 11 miles the canal bifurcates at the village of Pulia, 
just outside the limits of the Jhansi district, into two branches. 
The easterly or Hamirpur branch wdiich alone aflFects this district 
follows for 83 miles a watershed between the Betwa and 
the central drainage system of the Jalaun district, and dis* 
charges its surplus water into that river through some ravines 
about 5 miles Avest of the civil station of Hamirpur. For 
the irrigation of this district it is provided with one distri- 
butary at Seoni, 11} miles long, and three minors at Kurara, 
Lakhonda and Kutubpur, which are 6J, 4^, and 2} miles 
long respectively. The canal was first opened for irrigation 
in the autumn of 1885, but no irrigation was done in Hamir- 
pur tahsil till 1887-88, when 108 acres of rabi were watered. 
In the following year this area rose to 876 acres, but not 
till 1889 was any water taken for the kharif. The maximum 
area irrigated from the canal was 2,082 acres in the dry season 
of 1905-06 : only 99 acres of this was in the kharif. The 
extension of irrigation has been retarded by two disadvantageous 
circumstances. In the first place the canal runs for the most 
part through black soils, which are not as a rule in need of 
irrigation, and in which it is regarded merely as an insurance 
against drought. In the second place it was constructed 
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primarily as a rabi canal, and the extent of water in the reservoir 
has been ordinarily insuflScient to insure a supply for both 
harvests, especially at the extreme end which is all that reaches 
Hamirpur. A second weir however, which will more than 
double the capacity of the storage, has been recently completed at 
Dhukwan in the Jhansi district, and in the future a suflScient head 
of water will normally be available for irrigation of both hharif 
and rabi crops. 

The near future, however, will see a large development of 
irrigation from canals in another direction. The project for a 
canal from the Dhasan river to irrigate a large portion of the 
district has been under contemplation since 1868. In 1869 Mr. 
C. Anderson, superintending engineer, drew up three projects. 
He proposed to dam the river at Lahchura, two miles below the 
crossing of the Jhansi-Manikpur railway, and so form a reservoir 
from which a constant supply of 600 cusccs could be run through- 
out the year. The first of these projects contemplated a canal 
with both a monsoon and a perennial branch, each capable of 
carrying 600 cusecs, the second being designed for the irrigation 
of theDhasan-Barma doah and the first for that of the Barma-Ken 
doab. The dam across the river was to be constructed with its 
crest at a reduced level of 650 feet above the level of the sea and 
higher than that of the highest flood, the surplus waters of which 
would be discharged over an escape weir and channel west of the 
Lahchura hills. The estimated cost was Rs. 73,93,140 and the 
work ‘was calculated to pay Rs. 3*91 per cent, on capital outlay. 
The second project which Mr. Anderson recommended contem- 
plated similar channels and branches to those of the first, but the 
dam on the river was to be reduced to 630 feet and to allow 
flood water to pass over it without the provision of an escape 
weir. The cost of this scheme was only Rs. 32,36,000. By 
the third project a canal capable of carrying 600 cusecs 
throughout the year was designed for the irrigation of the 
Dhasan-Barma doab only : its dam and reservoir were similar 
to those of the second project, audits estimated costRs. 25,17,000, 
giving a return of Rs. 7-61 on capital outlay. In 1872 Mr. W. 
P. Richardson, executive engineer, revised these projects and 
prepared a scheme for a canal that would only be run during the 
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rabi season. His canal was designed to irrigate both doahBy 
a total area of 1,072 square miles, one* sixth of the irrigable 
portion of which, amounting to 07,636 acres, would presumably 
be irrigated every spring. For this a duty of 200 acres was 
assumed and a discharge of 333 cusces provided for ; in order to 
obtain this a dam at the reduced level of 610 feet only would 
be required. The total cost of the scheme was estimated at 
Rs. 12,35,966, and a return of 10 per cent, was anticipated after 
the deduction of working expenses. No action however W£W3 
taken on Mr. Richardson’s proposals. Of all the projects for 
irrigation in Bundelkhand considered at the same period the 
only one actually taken in hand was the Betwa canal, and until 
the financial results of that scheme had been fully tested 
the prosecution of the Dhasan, Ken and other plans was 
indefinitely postponed. The famine of 1896-97 drew attention 
once more to the necessity of irrigation in Bundelkhand. A 
detailed estimate was submitted for the Ken canal, and a further 
reconnaissance was made of the Dhasan canal by Mr. G. T. Barlow 
preparatory to the submission of a detailed estimate. Mr. Barlow 
was of opinion that no irrigation would be required for the 
Dhasan-Barma doah south of the Karao that the Barma- 

Ken doah was a very precarious tract of country which ought to 
be provided with a canal, particularly as rice cultivation would 
probably extend in it ; that the canal should be made for a rahi 
supply of 260 cusees.and capable of running 500 cusecs in the late 
Jeharif and that a reservoir should be made at Pahari, 7 miles 
above Lahehura, where the canal head and weir would be situated. 
Mr. Barlow proposed that the Lahehura dam should have its crest 
at the reduced level of 591 feet, its available storage being 
347,646,100 cubic feet, while the Pahari reservoir should have a 
capacity of 1,127,055,600 cubic feet. The cost of the scheme was 
estimated at Rs. 29,94,613, the net revenue Rs. 49,000 or 1*5 
per cent, on outlay, and the irrigation in a year of drought 
at 62,600 acres. Mr. Barlow’s proposals were revised by 
Mr. H. Marsh, C.I.E., Chief Engineer, in 1903, and the present 
working project was ultimately arrived at. Work was com- 
menced* in 1905, and is expected to be completed in time 
for the irrigation of the rabi in 1910» The lower dam is at 
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Lahehura. It has a total length of 2,210 feet and its crest is at 
the level of 591 feet, forming a reservoir with a total capacity of 
1,355,069,210 cu])ic feet, of which 027,089,610 cubic feet will be 
available for irrigation. The maximum height of the weir above 
foundation is 58 feet, and it will be fitted with 203 gates, 8 feet 
high, in two flights. The catchment area above the dam is 3,420 
square miles, which will givoa maximumflood discharge of 510,000 
cusecs, the corres])onding d(‘pth on the dam crest being 10*25 feet. 
The bod of the canal is G iVet below the crest level of the dam. The 
total cost of the weir will 1)0 Its. 0,05,288, to which Rs. 1,41,000 
more must bo added for the hoadworkis. The details of the second 
reservoir at Paliari hav(‘ not yet ])cen finally decided. The dam 
will [)robal)]y have its crest level at the rediu'( d level of 035 feet, 
and an overbridge of 00 spans, each 30 feet 2 inches long. The 
total length will be 2,307 feet and the arches will spring 10 feet 
above crest level, this being the maximum flood level calculated. 
The catchment area above tin; dam is 3,020 square miles and the 
maximum flood discharge is 405, 1 10 cusecs. The maximum licight 
of the dam above foundations will be 51 feet, and it also will be 
fitted with gates 8 feet high, three in each bay. The reservoir 
will store 2,802,41 0,000 cubic feet of water, and the work is osti- 
mated to cost Rs. 9,17,000. 

The main canal will be 20 miles long, Avith a Avidth of 45 
feet and a sloj)e of *01 feet per mile: near Tola Rawat in the 
south of Rath tahsil it will divide into thr(‘e l)ranelu.'S. The 
Jalalpur branch is 30| miles long and Avill irrigate the central 
tract of Rath: at G oh and it turns nortli-cast and, cutting across 
Sarila territory, empties itself into the Betwa at Jalalpur. It Avill 
bo provided with Si miles of distributaries and minors, the 
chief of Avhich are the Kudaura and Gailiiili Puraini. The Islam- 
pur branch has a length of 35 miles and runs along the Avater- 
shed between (he Dluisan and the Puraha 'tvihf past Islampur to 
Charidaut : its distrilmtaries and minors extend over 38 miles. 
The JMaudaha branch turns sharply to the cast at Toia Rawat 
and Avill irrigate south-eastern Rath Avith a small portion of 
pargaiia Jalalpur: its distributaries Avill be 70 miles long. The 
Maudaha extension east of the Parma river has for the present 
been abandoned under Mr. Marshes scheme. The irrigable 
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area commanded is 192,000 acres. The distributaries and minors 
have been designed to irrigate four-tenths of the areas com- 
manded by them, and the branches to irrigate 50 per cen*", of the 
area commanded by them direct and by their distributaries, 
using duties of 120 acres on the main canal and Maudaha branch 
and of 130 on the Jalalpur and Islampiir branches. The main 
canal has been ]danne(l large enough to irrigate 50 per cent, 
of the total area commanded, all channels running simultaneously ; 
but this will ordinarily only occur when tho reservoirs are full 
and the river siijiply noL less than the main (‘anal discharge. 
The canal banks in ore over ♦ avo bc'^n made luglumough to contain 
an additional 150 cuse(‘8 for the trans-Barma extension if this 
is subsequ(intly constructed. If the whole of tho available 
storage and all the river sup]dy during the cold weather is util- 
ised for rahi irrigation, the area irrigated in a year when the 
rains are normal will amount to approximaUly (>6,000 acres; 
in a year when tho m\m cease prematurely the area Widered 
will I'ise to 83,500 acres, but the l>ulk of this area will not receive 
more than one watering. According to the revised estimate 
which has just been prepared the cost of tho canal will be 
118.45,12,102 including all charges. Tho financial results have 
not yet been determined, l)ut it is not considorc'd probable that 
the canal will pay mon^ than working expenses. 

The question of utilising tlu* great lakes for purposes of 
irrigation was taken up liefore the Mutiny, and tho lirst regular 
canal was constructed from Bijaiiiagar by Li<'utenant Burgess, 
R.E., in 1855. Their development was again taken up after 
the Mutiny, a beginning being made with Bela Tal; subse- 
quently the lakes at Dasrapur, 'Fhanna, MadanSagar, Kirat Sagar, 
Kalyan 8agar, Naigaon and Tikamau were provided with sluices. 
Tho special Bundelkhand Irrigation department that had 
looked after them was abolished in 1802, and their management 
was transferred to tho district authorities. In 1865 their 
management was again transferred to tho Irrigation depart- 
ment, tho district officers retaining executive control. As there 
were good grounds however for expecting from professional man- 
agement very much better results than were actually obtained, 
opportunity was taken of the formation of tho Betwa and Ken 
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survey divisions to hand over the executive control of the 
lakes again to the Irrigation department in 1872. In 1875 
Mr. A. Diihus^ executive engineer, Betwa canal division, 
made an exhaustive inquiry into the capabilities of irrigation 
from not only the larger lakes, but many of the smaller tanks. 
Nino of the latb^r, namely Rahilia, Chhikeru, Kabrai, Pahra, 
Powa Bilkhi, Passanahabad, Teli Pahari, Majhgawan andKulpa- 
har, were recommended ])y him as likely to prove profitable 
and orders were given for their survey and for the preparation 
of plans and estimab s for converting them into irrigation works. 
The estimates and plans were submitted in June 187G, with a 
review ))y the suj)erintonding engineer; but considering the 
small prospc(*t there was of the iindtjrtaking proving financially 
successful, the Lieutonant-Governor, as advised by the 
officiating chief oiiginc^er, determined to drop the matter. 
Accordingly in 1877 the* nine larger lakes wore placed under 
the ox(iCutive control of the collector and district engineer 
in subordination to the su])cr intending engineer, 2nd circle, 
Irrigation branch. In 1880 these orders were rc^considcrcd 
and the management of the lakes was transferred to the hands 
of the executive engineer in Bul>ordination to the superinb'nd- 
ing engineer, 8rd circle, Buildings and Roads branch; and thus 
they remained till 1890, m hen the construction of the Jhansi- 
Jlanikpur railway nnidercd their sujK'rvision from Jhansi 
practicable, and they were placed under the charge of the 
executive engineer of the Botwa canal. In ]March 1905 was 
formed the special Tanks division with the ol)ject of taking 
up systematically the construction of new tanks, repairs of 
disused works and the general maintenance of the tank works 
in the Jhansi and llainirpur districts.’’ Since that year, besides 
the regular management of the eight large lakes,* a large number 
of old works haw been examined and proposals made for their 
renewal by the ollb'er in charge : and with the increased attention 
given to the question of protective works in Bundelkhana steady 
improvement in the conditions and extent of irrigation may be 
hoped for. 

• The lake at Naigaon was abandonocl as an irrigation work, but the date of 
the order is not traceable. 
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The largest of the Hamirpur lakes is the Bela Tal situated 
near the town of Jaitpur in talisil Kulpahar. It has an esti- 
mate (I surface area of 94,585,000 foot and a coni/Ont of 317 
million cubic feet, of which 157,830,000 are available for irriga- 
tion. The catchment area of the tank is calculated to cover 18*44 
square mile^, and the water is capable of Irrigating 2,400 acres. 
The water is contained ])y more than one massive embankment 
of which the largest is known as the Misr bund. This was 
breached in 1869, but subsequently repaired and is provided 
with an escape having a i‘A\ 4 feet below the top of the embank- 
ment and a length of 178 feet, capable of discharging 1,629 
cubic feet per second with a depth of two feet. A second weir 
and distributary is provided, which is known as the Phul Bagh. 
The total length rif canals and distributaries con^ructed from 
the Bela Tal is at present four miles six furlongs, and the 
average area irrigated during the last three years has been 469 
acres, of which over nine-tenths were irrigated in the rabi. As in 
the case of other Bundelkhand irrigation works, the area wat(‘rod 
varies greatly according to the seasons : in 1904-05 it was as high 
as 747 acres and in the following year only 49. 

The Bijainagar lake lies two miles cast of Mahoba town, 
and forms one of the finest and most picturesque shoots of water 
in the province. The embankment is built of massive squares 
of granite, its construction being attributed to Vijaya Varma, 
a Chandcl Raja, or according to another tradition to (iaharwar 
Rajputs who preceded the Chandels, and its subsequent heightening 
to Mohan Singh, a son of Raja Chhatarsal. The surface area 
of the tank is estimated at 33,470,000 square foot, and its content 
at 150,691,950 cubic feet, of which 83,751,950 ani available 
for irrigation and capable of watering 1,290 acres. The catch- 
ment area covers 5*47 square miles. Up to the ])rcsont time canals 
and distributaries 11 miles in length have been provided; these 
during the last three years have irrigated on an average 588 acres, 
mainly in the rabi. 

The Thanna lake has a surface area of 28,845,000 square feet 
and a cubic content of 104,225,000 cuinc feet, of which 64,225,000 
are estimated to be available for irrigation, capable of irrigating 
998 acres, while the catchment area covers 3*20 square miles. 
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It is provided with 5 miles of distributaries and has during the 
past three years irrigated on an average 291 acres. The lake of 
Dasrapur cove rs 18,000,000 square feet, the cubic contents being 
46,000,000 cubic feet, of nhich 9,000,000 only, capable of 
irrigating 109 acres, are availal)le for irrigation. The catchment 
area is a good one and is reckoned to cover 7*93 square miles 
of country, and the lake is also commanded from Bijainagar. 
Its distributaries cover, however, less than a mile in length, the 
average irrigated area during the last three years being 117 
acres. The small tank of I'ikamau lies some two miles north of 
the Thanna-Paswara lake, and is provided with distributaries 
one mile two furlongs long, from which only 36 acres are on 
the average irrigated, ranging from 77 acres in 1904-05 to none 
at all in 1905-06. 4 he three lakes of Madaii Sagar, Kirat Bagar 

and Kalyan Bagar lio in tho immc'diate vicinity of Maholia. The 
first which is the largest, and has a large catchment area, lias 3| 
miles of canals issuing from it, which during the last thret* years 
have irrigated 228 acres. Tlie Kirat Bagar, a somewhat shallow 
tank with a very restricted catchment, has a distributary only one 
furlong iu length which irrigates a constant area of some 27 acres 
north of Mahoba town; while the Kalyan Bagar, a large Imt 
shallow tank, which can l)e su]>plcmeiitcd if ne(‘(‘88ary from 
Bijainagar, has distributariiss over one mile long and irrigates 
an average! of some 90 acres,’ ranging from 28 to 151 acres. 
In the case of all these tanks, wab^r is in a normal year 
only taken for tho rahi harvest, irrigation in the kharif 
being ordinarily only resorted to in tho case of an early cessation 
of the rains. 

Paminos. Of tho extent to whieh the great famines that devastated 
Northern India aftVeted Hamirpur before the British occupation 
we have no record; but the district is certain not to have e6ca])ed 
tho chahsif of 1793, and oven after 1803 the fiscal records contain 
no mention of widespread distress from drought, though then as 
now no doubt there was from time to time considerable injury 
caused by failure of the rain, as in 1809, 1813, 1819 and 1829. 
Allusions aro plentiful to tho damage caused by untimely rain, 
hail, hanSj and other natural calamities, and it appears that 
for tho first twenty years of our administration there had been 
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no severe famine. The only remedial measures of which wo 
read are remissions and suspensions of the land roveiiuo. 

The season of 1241 /(Ks/i or 1833-34 appears to have been 
a disastrous one, and the injury done to the district was 1833-34, 
described by Mr. Pidcock, who was then collector and in charge 
of the settlement of the re-signed estaks, in several letters. He 
writes: The season of ±241 fadi was one of unparalleled distress 
to the people of this district and of loss to (Jcvernrnont. The 
miseries of pestilence, famine and c\ih' which denuded this 
district of nearly ono-half of its population are too well known 
to the world to require recapitulation here Puii it is not equally 
known that, in addition to all this, the avarice and corruption 
of the native officers of this district were employed in frustrating 
the charitable intentions of (Juvernment, and of hoarding for 
themselves wealth gathered from the wretched pittances devoted 
by humanity lo tlu' sustenance of the victims of hunger and 
disease, lyfr. Pidcock reported that although a very large 
portion of the l)alance of 12‘J1 fnsli was suspended by Go vorn- 
raeiit, by far the greater portion was collected and (imbozzled 
by native Government offi(*Grs, several of whom wore convicted 
and im])risoned. This famine was followed by another season 
ol drought in J<S37-3S, but the distress seems to have been 
unequally distributed and IVlr. Allen says that in the parganas 
assessed by him, wliicli comprised Maiidaha, Rath, Panwari 
and Kliarka, its effects wore less felt than in other districts 
of the ])roviuco. Kalpi and ITamirpur however were desolated. 

In the decade between 1829 and 1838 there had l)ccn three 
extremely bad seasons in 18.‘>0, 1834 and 1838, one of which 
was a severe famine, and Mr. Muir describes forcibly the 
ruin to which many estates had been brought. The calamities 
lived long in the memory of the people, and for many years 
supplied the date from which they reckoned the chief events of 
their lives. 

The great paclusa, of 1868-69, which fell with peculiar pamine of 
severity on the Jhansi district further west, affected Hamir- 18G8-C9, 
pur comparatively slightly, the distress a])paroritly increasing 
in intensity the further to the west it went. The rainfall, which 
had generally been light, ceased early, and a beneficial fall in 
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the middle of September was localised and did not extend over 
the whole district. The distress was accordingly uneven, and 
pressed most severely on the west and south of the district. 
It did not however l)ecome acute till the beginning of the year 
1869, when steps were taken to mitigate it. Poorhouses were 
started at Hath, Kulpahar, Jalalpur, ]\Ialioba and Maudaha, the 
first being opened on the 4th of March, and were not finally 
closed till the 30th of November. During this period a daily 
average of 546 persons was relieved, varying from 200 in 
March to 916 in June and falling to 15 in November. The 
sum of Us. 5l,3S0 was exp^mdod in local relief works principally 
in oi>oning out a road from Clmmleint-ghat on the road to Kalpi 
to Lahchura-r;^//(^ on the road to Jliansi, and in constructing 
roads from Kulpahar to Panwari and fromBhuraru to Nowgong. 
These works om])loyod from January to October a daily average 
of 2,736 persons. In addition to these special relief works, other 
local works maintained a daily average of 730 persons at a 
total cost of lls. 50,995. The scarcity of 18GS-69 was not 
considered at the time to have been a famine as then under- 
stood, and actual relief works W(T0 confined to Rath and 
Panwari. The mortality to men and cattle however was 
very gn‘at, and in the westerly parganas, at any rate, the 
distress was do(ddedly severe. Mr. G. Adams, who was joint 
magistrate and de])uty collector at the time, gives a vivid picture 
of the state of jiffairs : Grain has to a great extent disappeared,’^ 
he writes, as a chief staple diet of the poorest classes, and for 
some time past even those above the poorest have largely sub- 
stituted other things for it. It has ))een replaced by such things 
as the refuse of oilseed after the oil lias been extracted, the fruit 
of the mahua (not the flower but the fruit, which is not usually 
eatem here) and the stems and roots of the lotus and other water 
plants, and in some villages (though it is said to have been 
nowhere the case in Maudaha pargana) the bark of the bargad 
and semal .... many hundred — in fact thousand — head 
of cattle have died since the commencement of the year, and 
their carcases have rotted where they fell if they died on the 

road or in the fields Not only Madan Sagar but every 

pool or tank except the Bijainagar lake dried either entirely or 
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to such an extent as to be only a small pool of water in the centre 
of a wide expanse of black mud with rotting water plants,’^ 
The maximum prices of food were recorded in September 1869 : 
wheat sold at sore, barley, gram and juar at lOJ sers, and 
hajm at ten sere per rnpoo. No groat calamity again affected 
the district for nearly 20 years. 

The season of 1894-95 was characterized by a rainfall 
greatly in excess of normal : the kharif crops >vore badly 
damaged by waterlogging, and the ra'oi by rust: moreover 
excessive loss was caused by hail. No ^ess than Rs. 1,50,000 of 
land revenue were remitted for all '/hreo causes. The monsoon 
of 1895 broke early and well, but ihore were only a few scattered 
showers in Sej>teml)er and no winter rains at all. The kharif 
crops were little below normal, I'ut the roM harvest was a 
failure. By February 189G it became necessary to start relief 
w'orks under civil agency; these wore closed at the end of June. 
Five poorhouscs were also established, one at the headquarters of 
each talisil, the total monthly admissions being 368 in March 
and rising to* 1,436 in April, after which they began again to 
decrease : Ks. 1,71,352 of the rahi instalment of revenue were 
remitted. 

The distress which had been modified l)y these measures had 
every prospect of ceasing when tho monsoon broke, but gratuit- 
ous relief in poorhouscs was continued and by August it became 
apparent that, unless the aspect of ail airs was completely changed 
by a providential fall of rain in September, the district 
would be afflicted by another famine, in whicli tho distress 
w^ould be far more widespread and further accentuated by the 
calamities of the two preceding seasons. The rainfall in Juno 
and July was practically normal, but it wvas somew4iat deficient in 
August, Hamirpur tahsil receiving only three inches. September 
turned out to be almost rainless. A very large area had been 
sown with khar if crops, but the outturn w^jp less than half the 
average. It was found impossible to close tho poorhouscs at all, 
and they remained open unintorru]>tedly throughout the year 
till August 1897, the highest daily average of inmates being 
3,665 in January. Half the normal area of mbi was sown, and 
though matters were somewhat improved by half an inch of rain 
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in November and December and a farther fall in January, most 
of the seed failed to germinate and the outturn was estimated at 
only one-quarter of the normal. The lakes and tanks in the 
south of the disti*ict had been largely repLnished in June and July 
and were able to afford water for irrigation, while the rainfall 
of those months had ])roduced a good supply of fodder, which 
relieved the anxiety to a lai’ge extent as n gards cattle. Relief 
works unrler the agency of the Puldic Works department were 
commenced on OctolxT 2Gth, iSOG, and on the last day of that 
month 3,500 persons were l)eing relieved. The numbers steadily 
rose, the ^^code system’’ l)eing at first applied. There being 
reason to believe that large numbers were availing themselves 
of relie f under this system who were really not in need of it, the 
intermediate system ” was introduced for a time, to bo succeeded 
shortly after by a reap])li('ation of tht‘ code system.” When the 
latter again resulted in the flocking on the works of largo 
numbers who wore not considered incapalL* of supporting 
themselves, the “intermediate system” was reintroduced and 
continued till the 23rd August when the works were finally 
closed. At the end of danuary 50,000 ]U‘rsons \Nero receiving 
relief on major works, and by thee nd of May 00,000. Jn addition 
to this smaller woi ks under the control of disti’ict ofIi(*ers were 
in ])rogr(‘8S during tli«‘ same period, and gratuitous relief was 
doled out to the indigent and those incapalde of work in their 
own houses. At tiu‘ tnd of January 1807, 10,400 persons and at 
the end of March 23.500 persons were ))eing relieved by the agency 
of civil officers. In rlinie, \Nhon the rains burst, the ]>rossuro 
diminished, ily the end of Septiaiiber the numbers had fallen to 
7,G72, and all forms (»f relief wen' discontinued. Altogether 
12, 305, 0.SG units wi re nliew'd on major n orks at a total cost of 
Ks. 8,G7,757, im lusive of all charges : and an additional expendi- 
ture of Us. 3,2G,8 13 Mas incurred by civil oJicers. From October 
1806 to August 1807 Ks, 57,802 Mere dispensed in iakavi loans for 
thepurdiasu of seed, the siidving td M ells and for sul)sistence ; and 
the well to-do poor M'^-ro uno ti'iitatiously assisted by daily 
aUowanees in their OM'n houses. Out of the total suspensions of 
land revenue, amounting to Ks. 8,13, 73)2, no less than Ks. 5,70,797 
rjeiuitted. The chief w^orks undertaken M erc the raising of 
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roads and consideralde improvements were effected on the Eath- 
Hamirpur, Kath-Kulpahar and Eath-]Mohana-ghat roads, while 
61 tanks wore made or dec})oned, ihe best being those at Maudaha, 
Mirtala and Girwan. Prices wore throughout high, and in July 
1897 touched their highest point, when juar was selling at 8*3 sera, 
gram at 8*6 sers and wheat at 8*6 sers per rupee: the net imports 
of food giains amounted to 164,600 maunds. The tracts that 
suffered most were Hamirpur, ;^laudaha and Kulpaliar. Rs. 65,000 
were received from the Indian famine eharitable fund and distri- 
buted for the purchase of cattle, seed and other necessaries. Though 
the fall of good rain in the monsoon of 1S9‘< and the resumption 
by the people of their normal Oi-cupations put an end to the 
necessity of direct measures of relief, the loss of men and cattle, 
by death, emigration and the general effects of famine produced 
results from which the district was not soon to recover. The 
cultivated area of 1897-98 amoanted to only 584,747 acres or 
25 per cent, less than tho standard fixed at sottlomont. Moreover 
the crops sown were mostly of the chc^aper autumn varic^ty, 
and this accentuated tho district's losses. Huring tho next few 
years, ihe rt'venue was found to l)o oxc('ssivo and was summarily 
reduced, and other slops wore taken to relieve impovcirished 
proprietors of indo))tedne8s, which will bo subsequently detailed. 
In 1899-00 there was an irregular monsoon; but tho district 
fortunately escaped with only a jiartial drought and considoral)lo 
progress had been made to\vard8 recovery, when an unprecedented 
frost in 1905 was followed l>y amdher famine. 

The monsoon of 19(;5 was late in starting and characterised 
by lightness throughout: no rain fell in Juiu*, and only some four 
to femr and a half inc hes in the following three* months, the 
total defect on the normcl I icing nearly 22 inches. Out of 1,994 
mahals in the district tho crop was re])orted to bo less than eight 
annas in 836, and in 608 of these it was less than four annas. 
Tho rabi harvev-t was even worse and ultimately Rs. 3,82,105 of 
land revenue were remitted on account of both instalments. 
Prices which* had been well above normal rates in tho case of 
juar and hajra, rose sharply in December and fluctuated between 
12 and 11 sera per rupee till June, when juar stood at 8 sera per 
rupee. On the other hand wheat and gram, which bad stood 
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high at first, eased somewhat owing to importations from the 
Punjab in May and the following months. A test work was 
opened at Chhani in parganaSumerpur, where the distress appeared 
to be most severe, in December, and on February 11th, when the 
number rose to over 6,000, famine was declared. By the first week 
in April the number of persons on relief works managed by the 
Public Works department exceeded 52,000. The pressure on this 
occasion was somewhat relieved by the fact that the Dhasan 
canal works were giving employment to some 10,000 labourers. 
During May and Juno the heat and an outbreak of cholera 
drove a number of people oft* the works : the number then fell to 
40,000, and from that date continuously decreased. The monsoon 
burst in the last week of June, and road-making was suspended 
and its place taken for a short time by stone-quarrying : all 
works were closed on September 15th. The total expenditure 
incurred by the Public Works department was Es. 4,94,136. In 
addition to these, works on a smaller scale were conducted 
under the supervision of the district staff and on the aided 
system, but the numbers on the former never exceeded 1,500. 
Poorhoiises wore started at Ilamirpur and Maudaha, the latter 
being the only one extensively used, as all indigent cases were 
provided for by gratuitous relief at their own homos. The number 
of those so relieved was 598 at the end of February and rose 
gradually at the rate of approximately 330 a month till the rains 
broke ; after tliis there was a very rapid rise owing to the removal 
of women and children from the works and the simultaneous 
relaxation of tlie conditions of village relief. At the beginning 
of September the number had risen to 33,190, and from that 
date it was gradually reduced till those remaining on the list 
of recipients on Octolier 20th were dismissed with valedictory 
doles. The total expenditure incurred in relief by the civil 
authorities, as distinct from the Public Works department, 
amounted to Rs. 1,87,733, of which Es. 1,64,889 fell under 
the head of gratuitous relief given at the houses of the people. 
The health of the people remained on the whole excellent 
till April, when both small-pox and cholera made their appear- 
ance. Later in August, owing to the continuance of heavy rain, 
fever played havoc among those who were exhausted by the 
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effects of famine. The mortality of cattle however was very 
great. A summary cattle census taken in December 1906 
indicates the loss ; bulls and bullocks were found to number 
109,159 as against 135,028 in 1904*; ^nd other stock had fallen 
from 356,264 head to 234,000. Tboso who were thus left 
destitute of the chief instruments of their calHog were assisted by 
advances from tlio Government and by doles from the charitable 
fund; lis. 2,83,913 were grant ^d in loans during the year for 
the parchase of cattle and Ks. 83,i31 for the purchase of 
seed. 

Ilamirpur suffered in common witn a largo portion of the 
province again in 1907-08, but i scapcd more lightly than in 
either of the previous visitations. The rainfall of June and July 
was well below but that of August was nearly d()u])le the normal: 
no rain fell in Septombor or October. The fact that the people 
were better aide to offer resistance to the distress ensuing from 
high prices is attributed in part to the smaller exportation of 
food grains in the ^Ood liarvests of 1906-07, for the /charif out- 
turn of 1907-08 was not estimated to ho more than 2l per cent, or 
the rahi more than 26 per (*(mt. of the iiormaK Ks. 3,12,846 
of the autumn instaliiu nt of land Tovenuo were promptly remitted, 
and this was followed by a remission of Rs. 3,47,819 in the spring. 
The r(4ief that was given l»y the largo demand for labour on ihe 
Dhasan canal works was siij)plemeiited by the, liberal di8tri])ution 
of takavi, amounting to Rs. 3,78,391. Tost works wore o])enod in 
December, but failed to attract many ])Loplo; but in the following 
mouth it was found necessary to start gratuitous relief. It was 
not till March howevcT that it was found necessary to start any 
largo relief works or aided works, and the gi-eatest number 
relieved at any time did not exceed 36,539 units. Altogether 
Es. 1,70,260 were expended ])y tlio Pulilio Works dcipartment 
and Rs. 2,13,574 ])y civil oflicers. The shortage of fodder, which 
ultimately proved to Ije much less serious than was at first 
anticipated, was met by importations of baled hay supplied by 
contractors at Jhansi, 

There are no materials extant in the district for tracing the 
earliest fluctuations of prices; but there is no reason to suppose 
that they differed to an important extent from those prevailing 
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in the neighbouring district of Eanda. Such records as there are 
serve to show that, up to 18G0, prices ruled very low, though the 
fluctuations arising from years of idcnty or the reverse were far 
more marked than at the present time, when vastly improved 
means of communication tend to their equalization in all parts of 
the country. From 1801 to 1871 wheat averaged over 18 sers per 
rupee, the highest rate being Of 8C7^8 in the famine of 1869 and 
the lowest 2GJ in 18G2. The average for barley was 24| sers, 
ranging between 11 J and 35 J sers in those same years; for gram 
24 sers, for juar 2G sers and for hajra 24| sers. In the following 
10 years the famine of 1877-78 operated adversely on prices 
and raised the average considerably ; ))ut apart from this calamity, 
the rates would have been somewhat easier than in the preceding 
decade. Aljout 1885 a general rise took place throughout the 
United Provinces, resulting from widos]>read economic causes; 
and since that year, they have never regained the position they held 
prior to it. The succeeding decade was characterised by a severe 
famine; but oven wlien the effects of this had past away in 1899, 
wheat was found selling at a little over 13 sers, barley at 16 J 8er8, 
juar (iXi([bajr(t at 18 J sers, and gram at 19J sers per rupee. 
In 1900, 1905 and 1907 there were othei' famines and scarcities 
that affected the average, l»ut normal prices in the district are 
now rec^koned to l)i‘ 14 sers for wheat, 21 sers for gram, 22 sers 
for hifjvii and 23| sees for juar, these being the grains most 
commonly consumc'd by the people. From these it will bo seen 
that the rates for the chief staples grown in the district have 
not risen as much as that for wheat, which has a wider 
market. 

Weights King^s coin is tlio common medium of exchange throughout 

measurofl. district. Tn pavganas Rath and Kulpahar liowevoi the ^ri- 

najjjfari rupee was till 1908 in common use both in the town of 
Bath and in the villages. This coin takes its name from the 
town of Srinagar in the south of tahsil Mahoba, where m the time 
of the Jalauii subahdars an amil was stationed and a mint' estab- 
lished. Up till 1842 it was the currency in which the revenue 
assessments were calculated and all rents recorded. The latter 
were at the settlement of that year commuted at the rate of 14 
annas per Srinagari rupee. In Rath many tenants still pay tradi- 
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tional rents in this coin, irrespective of the rate of exchange, and 
there are over a dozen varii tics of the coin in circulation which are 
indistingiiishahlc to tlu‘ ordinary landholder and cultivator, and in 
all payments made to them they are treated as of equal value. 
Traders from outside bring in Government rupees and purchase 
the local coins from the shrolFs, and when the e iltivator is obliged 
to purchase Government rupees, ^he shroft* sorts out the Srinagar i 
rupees presented and deedares a<niroront value for each, the market 
value of which Hiu tuatos every mondi and is fixed by a small 
ring to their own advantage. The coin is however very unpopu- 
lar and is fast disappearing from use : its ^uilue 1ms sunk to about 
nine annas only, wliich is less than that of the silver it contains. 
The trade of Jhitli has in consequeiK'O of this difl'eronco in current 
coinagt‘ Ikcu coiisiderably hampered in the past, and tho 
substitution of Government rupees will grcmtly benefit the 
town. 

Ill the iiortli of the district t!u‘ ordinary ser and tola 
are in use but in the south the system introduced by C’hhatarsal 
still survives, ddie unit of this is the ialclca balashahi 
weighing 2")5 grains Ti'oy, and tho srr varies from 1(> to 2S 
t((ldcus : (Uio adlofrl is equivalent to 4 to 7 Ufkkas; 4 adhari 
to one ttd/nA/v/, htvna, ch<(url or scr : 10 to adharas to one 
2 )alla ; 4 pf lias to one ma na and (u’ght manus to one gon : in 
some pla(*es the \>' not recognized, and 2t) pa make 

one gon. As regards liquid mearsures of capacity one chhaiank 
is equivalent to 3| ; two chltn tanks iiiako an adhjyao^ 

and owo pa w<f is e quivalent to seven takka bhar or a quarter of 
a ser. These are followed by the srr, arh/dyn ov i\wo wnd 
a‘half sers, the pansrri and the mao. The angul or average 
breadth of a man’s linger is the unit in cloth measures; four to 
five anguls make a gindi^ eight gimhs one ha Ik, and two haihB 
one gaz. Another multiple of this unit is the bitay which con- 
tains IG anguls : two bita arc equivalent to one ha.thy 100 haths 
to one khet or durly and lOU Ichrts to one kos. Among jewellers 
three grains of rii.'C equal one raihi, eight rathis one masha^ 
12 maskas one tola. A common form of laud measure is the 
gutta which is equivalent to between four and six hatha : 20 
g'iUtaa are equal to one dorij and 20 square guttaa to one bigha^ 
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The Government higha^As equivalent to 2,093*0625 yards, and 
contains two bighas Bix^hiswas and five biswansis. The measures 
of time do not differ from those found elsewhere : 60 pals equal 
one gharij four gh/tris one pahar^ eight pahars one day. 

There has been a considerable rise in the wages of artisans 
during the century, though it may not be commensurate with 
the rise in prices. There appears to have been a very great and 
rapid Enhancement after the Mutiny, and it was estimated in 
18'E wages had since that time risen from 15 to 100 per 

cent. In 1874 smiths w^ere paid at the rate of three or 
four annas per day, bricklayers and carpenters two and a half to 
throe annas, labourers in town two annas and the same class in the 
villages at one and a half annas. Since that date the rise has 
been steady but less marked. As regards field labourers it is 
difficult to gauge the amount of increase owing to the custom of 
paying in grain, or partly in grain and partly in cash, but it 
wmuld bo difficult to procure men labourers for less than two and 
a half annas, though women and children command the smaller 
pay of six pice or one anna. Bricklayers and carpenters now 
obtain three or four annas per day, tliough more skilful workmen 
claim doublo this amount. The wages of smiths have little 
changed, but in the villages they obtain perquisites at harvest 
time which eke out their daily remuneration. 

The current rates of interest are in small transactions, wffiero 
an article is given in pledge as security, 12 to 21 per cent., 
and in large loan transactions of a similar nature 6 to 9 per 
cent., occasionally ri^ing to 12. If laud or a house is mort- 
gaged the rate varies from 12 to 24 per cent. When small 
loans are taken for agricultural purposes on personal security, 
the interest taken is usually as high as per cent, if in cash, 
and if in grain nominally 25 to 50 per cent. In the latter case, 
however, the interest which is at money rates really works out 
at a far iiighcr sum, as the advance is repayable in grain. If 
money is borrowed with a lien on crops, the rate taken is some- 
what lower and varies from 20 to 24 per cent. Ten per cent, is 
regarded as fair return for money invested in buying an estate. 
Impoverished landholders sometimes borrow cash to pay their 
revenue or other expenses at 25 per cent, per half-year calculated 
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at cjmpound rates. Thus Es. 100 is borrowed in the kharif on 
the understanding that Es. 125 will be repaid in the ra 6 1 ; if the 
debtor fails he will be obliged to pay 25 per c(3nt on Rs. 125 at the 
next kharif. Loans are chiefly negotiated by a few Marwaris 
and small advances by the village hanins. There is no largo 
native banking estaldlshment in the district. 

The tract is almost exclusively devoted to agriculture, and 
manufactures are conspicuously absent. In Gauhrari, a village 
a few miles north of Kulpahar, eoverr.l hundred persons arc 
employed in moulding bowls and other vessels out of a soft 
soapstone found in the hills close bj". These articles are 
exported to a considerable distance. Coarse cloth for local 
use is woven thoiighout the district by Koris, and there are some 
Musalman weavers in Mahuba. Potters have a wheel which 
is peculiar to the district : it is called Icuvda and, instead of being 
supported on a wooden j)ivot fixed to the ground, has a liall of lac 
attached to its under surface on which it revolves. Idol-casting 
and the manufacture of small brass animals is carried on by a 
few" families of Sonars in Srinagar south of Mahoba. The idols 
are of two kinds, solid and hollo'w ; pure brass idols soil at from 
Ea. 2 to Es. 3 per ser, while those which are filled wdth lead at 
Ks. 1-8-0 The Maudaha silversmiths have some skill, their 
speciality l>eing curious jointed fishes used as trinkets, but the 
industry is d<xdiiung. There is a cotton ginning mill at Kulpahar 
owned b} a Parsi firm, and another small one at Mahoba which 
]>elongs to an enterprising Prahman landow nor. A hay baling 
press has also been started at Kulpahar. 'ilie village of 
Kuchhechha in pargana Rath was noted f oi inorly as a cloth 
dyeing centre, but within the last few years the dyers have left 
the place and moved over into the Jhansi district: dyeing is 
however still carried on in Eatli. In connection with the manu- 
factures of the district it may be mentioned that there is a school 
of art at Charkliari where models of wood and brasswork are 
designed and weaving is also taught. 

One noticeable feature of the district is the absence of 
any really large central market. Eath is the neareeb approach 
to it, as it stands in the centre of the richest and most populous 
tract in the district. Mahoba, owing to its pan industiy, its long- 
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standing prestige, and its position on the railway, enjoys a 
considerable trade also. The other chief local markets are Stimer- 
pur, Maudaha and Hamirpnr, and a list of all the bazars will be 
found in the appendix. The district is also served by Charkhari 
which has in recent years rapidly developed, and a certain 
amount of traffic from Jalalpur finds its way to Kalpi. Produce 
is disposed of also in other ways. Traders or their agents come 
from consideralde distances and buy up the local produce on the 
spot, while numljcrs of landholders and oven substantial cultiva- 
tors transport their produce all the way to Cawnpore, oven from 
places on the railway. 'I'he reason for this procedure is in part that, 
during the busy season of the year, traffic has been seriously ham- 
pered by the shortage of rolling-stock, and produce has been left 
lying on the stations for wt'oks, and even months, while the whole 
journey by road to (^awnporc even from the soutli of the district 
occupies little more than two or three wrecks. The railway maintains 
out-agencies at Rath and Charkhari, whence goods are transported 
by carts to the nearest stations at Kulpahar and Mahoha. 

The articles of trade exporled from the district are now, 
what they have always bo(‘n, gram and pulses, ghl, raw cotton, 
pun, jvjur and oilseeds (including tit linseed and mahua)* 
The only change that has takoji ])lace during the last ten years 
is a very great extension of tlu* trade in oilseeds, (.^specially 
that of //i and mahua- 'I ho chief im]>orts into Hamirpnr, as 
elsewhere, are relined and unrefined sugar, rice, wheat, salt, 
kcrosinc oil and cotton pieec-goods. Besides these a large 
number cf animals, most of which arc destined for the Cawnpore 
market, cross into the Doal) jjast Hamirpnr, There are no returns 
to show the extent of the traffic wlilch passes along the older 
trade routes; but the bulk of the trade of the district, especially 
to the south, is now rail-l»orne. Huring the five years ending in 
1907 the rc'turns sliow that an average of 1,784 tons of food 
grains, 5,237 tons of oilseeds and 385 tons of cotton have been 
im])ortod into or exported from the district. 

A complete list of all the fairs in the district will be found 
in the appendix. They arc numerous, hut there are none of any 
size or importance, and the great majority are small local gatherings 
of a few hundred people round the nearest tank or temple on the 
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occasion of the ordinary Hindu festivals. These fairs are for the 
most part of a purely religious character, though they also afford 
an opportunity for trading on a small scale. The greater number 
occur during the months of Chait, Pus and Aghan. The most 
frequented one is that which is held in Iionour of Sidhhrakh Baba 
at} Chhaiii Buzurg, commencing on the day of tao full moon in 
Pus (December- January), whuh is attended by some 10,000 
people. The rest call for no 'omment, and none of them require 
either special police or sanitary precautions. 

The only railway that at present serves the district Is the Bailways, 
Jliansi-Manikpiir section of the Gioat Indian Peninsula Kailway, 

This was oj)ened for tratlic in 1889. It runs across tahsils 
Kulpahar and i\Ialio])a in the south of the district, and has stations 
at (Jhutai, BeluTal (Jait])ur), Kulj ahar, Supa, Mahoba, Karipahari 
and Kabrai, while that of llarpalpur h just beyond its borders. 

Its total length within the clistxict is 48 miles. A projo(tt, how- 
ever, has been prepared to connect Cawnpore with Ikr da 1 y a 
line on the ijroad-gauge system. This will probably cross the 
Jumna below its juiwtion with the Betwa, and have a station 
some six miles from llamirpur. 1 1 will continue through Sumerpur 
and iMaudaha parganas into Banda and cross the Kcu river by 
the (existing l)ridge. If it is decided to ))ridge the Jumna first 
and subsequently the Betwa, the town of llamirpur will have a 
station of its own. Another branch is contemplated also which 
wdll give the important town of Bath direct communication, 
lletails have not yet beioi decided, but levels have boon taken 
along a course from Bela Tal through Bath and Muskira to 
Sumerpur and Maudaha, at either of which jdacos the lino would 
connect with the proposed Cawn}>ore-Banda section. 

The roads of the district are divided into two classes, Roads, 
provincial and local, the former Ix-iiig under the charge of 
the Public AVoj’ks department and maintained from imperial 
revenues, and the latter partly supervised by that departmorii 
and partly controlled ])y the district beard, but in both cases 
maintained from local funds. The provincial roads, which are 
bridged, drained and metalled tliiougiiout, consist of the 
Cawnpore-Hamirpur-fSaugor and the Fatehpur-Banda-Saugor 
roads. The total length of the former within the district is 27 
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miles and of the latter 28 miles. They unite at Kabrai, and 
continue past Mahoba to Srinagar, three miles south of which 
they leave the district. The mileage of the Hamirpur road 
excludes the portion which cuts across intervening territory belong- 
ing to Banda, though it is under the control of the Hamirpur staff. 
The Saugor road continues to Chhatarpur, but near the boundary 
of the district the metalled road to Nowgong branches off and 
runs for eight miles along the borders of Kulpahar and Mahoba, 
though not included in the district for purposes of maintenance. 

Of first-class metalled roads in the charge of the district 
board there arc GOJ miles. They include the road round the 
civil station of Hamirpur, 14 miles in length; 12 miles of the 
road from Rath to Hamirpur ; and 14 miles of that from Rath to 
Kulpahar. The rest consist of six miles of the road from Mahoba 
to Charkhari, four miles of that which leads from Mahoba to Lauri 
in the Chhatarpur State, a short portion of the road from 
Maudaha to Rath, and nine miles of railway approach roads at 
Kabrai, Mahoba, Jaitjmr and Kulpahar stations. All these roads 
arc metalled, bridged and drained throughout, and there are at 
present no roads which are metalled, ljut oiily partially bridged 
and drained. 

There are 394 miles of unmctalled roads divided into various 
classes. Those of the sc'coiid-class, which arc bridged and drained 
throughout, comi)riso only the Jaitpur-Kulpahar road, four miles 
in length, and t>vc> short railway approach roads at Karipahari 
and Supa stations. Of partially bridged and drained roads of 
the same class tinu’o are miles, including 37 miles of the 
Hamirpur-Rath road, 19 miles of that from Banda to Sumerpur, 
16 miles of road between Malioba and Kulpahar, and 26 miles 
of road between Hamirpur and Kalpi and between Rath and 
Panwari, cajh being 13 miles in length. There arc no roads of 
the third-class, but fourth-class roads, banked, partially bridged 
and drained, cover 67 J mik-s ; they connect Rath ’and Chandaut, 
Rath and Mohana- ghat, and Baswari and Sisolar. There aj eat 
present no fifth-class roads ; and no loss than 222 miles of the 
total length of roads in the district consist of roads of the sixth- 
class, which are cleared only. They run in all directions and 
connect most of the important places by cross-country routes. 
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The rivers are not now used for navigation. Tho main 
artery of trade, with the exception of the railway, is the metalled 
road from Cawnpore to Hamirpur and Mahoba. The distance 
from the headquarters of the district to the former place is 39 miles, 
and to the latter 52, while the nearest railway station on the Jhansi- 
Manikpur section is Kabrai, distant 41 miles. Tv\o boat-bridges 
are provided on this road at the ghats ef tUc Jnmna and Betwa 
rivers, and those arc roplacod in the rainy season by ferries which 
make the crossing long and tedious. The inmetallod roads suffer 
from all the well-known drawbacks of roads that run over black 
cotton soil in Bundelkliand, and in such tracts become impassable 
in the rains. The obstacles to transport are further increased 
by the absence of bridges over streams and nalas, which have to 
bo crossed by dips and the negotiation of which is attended 
sometimes with considerable difficulty. The chief need of the 
district at present is the metalling of the llamirpur-Kath road 
which is impassable throughout its whole length in the rains, and 
on which there is extensive traffic at all times of the year, both 
nortli and south of the town of Rath. When this is completed 
the communications of the district will be at least equal to its 
needs, though much will remain to l )0 done in providing bridges. 
The trade routes of the district run, as tlu^y have always run, from 
south to north, the chief objectives being in olden days Kalpi 
and in more recent times Cawnpore. The former place was 
approached by the roads vl4 Jalalpur and Cliandaut, but those 
have no^v lost most of their traffic in favour of the metalled road 
past Hamirpur. The trade to the south now' tends to stop at the 
the railway, \vhile that to the north still looks across the Jumna; 
and the attraction which the railway should possess has hitherto 
been considerably discounted by the fact, to which allusion has 
already been made, that in the crush of traffic of a busy season 
railway has been unable to convey away quickly enough the 
amount of ‘produce available for export. Cultivators 
have found that while bales and sacks were lying on the 
railway station they have been able to make the journey 
by cart to Cawnpore and back, returning with their gains. 
Tlie near future should see considerable improvement in this 
respect. 
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A list of all the ferries in the district will be found in the 
appendix. Allusion has already been made to those over the 
Betwa and Jumna in the immediate neighbourhood of Hamir- 
pur on the metalled road. There are four other ferries on the 
Jumna, at Rhauli and Sikrorhi to the west, and at Pataura and 
Sarauli to the oast of Ilamirpur. At Bhauli, Sikrorhi and 
Pataura the river is fordalde most of the year and at other times 
can ho crossed l)y (jharv^ioSj or rafts supported on gharras, or in 
small boats : at Sarauli tlie water is deeper and boats are exfdu- 
sively used. All the8<‘ ferries arc under the control of the 
district board and bring in a consideral)le income. No public 
ferries are now maintained over the Betwa and Dhasan rivers 
or over the smaller streams, where the service of conveying 
persons across is performed by private enterprise. Those owned 
privately are maintained at the chief crossings of the Betwa, 
while on the Phasan there arc several which are managed by 
the landholders on the »rhansi side. 

Tliorc^ are dak Imngalows at Ilamirpur and Malioba ; and 
inspection houses on ]»rovinrial or local roads at Maholia, Kabrai, 
Naraich, Maudalia, yum(‘rpur, Chluuii, Muskira, Bath, Panwari, 
Kulpahar andjariya. Thn^e innigalows e.t Knnelita, Sisolarand 
Jalalpur, built during the famine of 11)08, are maintained 
by the distriid board. There is a ( anal ins])ection house, 
belonging to the Betwa canal, at Kurara ; and tJio district has been 
enriched by 12 others which form part of the ocpiipment of the 
nowly-constructod Dhasan canal. These are located at Kotra, 
Ivulonhda, Juith, (lohand, Sarila, Puraini, Kail ha, Dadri, Chilla, 
Majhgawaii, Kehoula and Bokhar ; two others are projected, one 
at Lahehura, where the hcadworks of Ihe canal are situated, and 
the other at Tain. 'Fho only oiicamping^ground helouging to the 
military authorities is situated at the village of Ghanghaura in 
tahsil Ivulpahar. On provincial roads, there are ciicaniping- 
grouuds at Ilamirpur, Sumerpur, Kahrai, Mahoba and Srinagar ; 
and on local roads at Kulpaluir, »Sisolar, Kurara, Muskira, Bowar, 
and Batli. Iii addition to these tlu‘i'e are eight local eiicamping- 
grounds, managed directly by the district board, at Bhattipura, 
Mochipura, Rath, Kaitha, Jalalpur, Amund, Ori Talab and 
Jaitpur. 



CHAPTER HI. 


The People. 

Tho earliest census taken in the present district was made 
by Messrs. Muir and Alloa at thcir sectloment in 1S42, but it 
did not apply to Malioba or Jaitpur. 'Oie total population in 
parganas Maudalia, kSumer|^)ur, Pa'uvavi, Rath, Kharka, Jalalpur 
and Hamirpur was found then to be 226.245 persons, male and 
feinale. This gave a density of llS persons to the square mile, 
ranging from 146*7 in Alaudahr to only 50*2 in tho ravines of 
Kharka. When the figures wore compiled for the census of 1853 
Mahoba was still included in the Jalaun state and no conclusions 
can bo drawn from them as the district totals iucludo the popula- 
tions of parganas Kunch and Kalpi. By the [time however the 
next census had been taken in 1865, both parganas Mahoba and 
Jaitpur had l)een handed over to Hamirpur in exchange for 
Kunch and Kalpi, so that by tliat year the district may bo said 
to have assumed its present proportions. The total area was 
returned at 2,288*50 square miles, and the total pojmlution at 
520,041 persons, giving a density of 228 per square mile. Tho 
district as a whole had probaldy lost in density owing to tho 
exchange of the fertile and populous tract of Kunch in return for 
tho hilly parganas of Jaitpui* and Maholja, but there had been 
certainly a substantial rise in the total number of tho inhabitants. 
This was due to tho gn ater sociirity following the clearanco of 
the country from banditti and robbers and the rapid extension 
of cultivation. Hindus form d 1)3*7 per cent, of the population, 
and there were b(J*01 females to every 100 males. 

The census of 1872 was the first of the regular censuses at 
which accura(*y and completimess were attained. The total area 
of tho district M*as now returned at 2,286 square miles, and tho 
population at 529,137 persons, giving a density of 231 persons 
per square mile. There were at that time six tahsils divided into 
eight 1 arganas, and the density varied from 269 per square mile in 
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Rath to 198 in Jalalpur. The total iiumher of villages and towns 
was 744. Only one of these contained more than 10,000 inhabi- 
tants, namely Rath ; six more contained between 5,000 and 10,000, 
1 1 l)ct\voeu 3,000 and 5,000, while 420 held less than 500 inhabi- 
tants. In 3865, 754 townships had been enumerated, and the 
decrease is partly attributable to the elimination of small 
hamlets and partly no doubt to their disappearance, as the 
district was visited with a severe famine in 1868-69. Ihere 
was a rise in the total po])ulation of iieaidy two per cent, since 
the previous census, and the relative proj)ortion of females to 
males or Hindus to Muhammadans had not changed. 

At the census of 1881 the total population of the district 
was ascertained to bo 507,337 persons, falling at a rate of 222 
to the square mile and showing a decrease 21,800 or 4T per cent. 
Over 90 jier cent, of this loss fell on the tahsil of Hamirpur 
alone, Jalalpur, now partly in Muskira, Maudaha and Mahol)a all 
losing a small percentagi^ of population, while Rath and Panwari- 
Jaitpur, now called Kulpahar, gained. The reasons for this large 
decrease in the northern portion of the district are not obvious 
and can only be ascribed to emigration, as there was no over- 
whelming calamity during the decade. The district then con- 
tained 755 towns and villages, of which 412 had a population of 
less than 500 pe ople and 168 of between 500 and 1,000. There 
still remained only the town of Rath with over 10,000 inhabit- 
ants, but the number of tliose w'ith a population of over 5,000 
had boon increased by one. With the exception of the loss 
sustained by Hamirpur tahsil the population of the district may 
generally bo said to havo remained as it was in 1872. 

During the ensuing decade the population began to return to 
the figure of 1872, and in 1891 numbered 513,720, an increase of 
6,383 persons or 1-2 per cent. At this enumeration it w^as found 
that tahsil Hamirpur was the principal gainer as it had previously 
been the principal loser, though the increase was hardly com- 
mensurate with the ju'cvious loss, Maudaha, Mahoba ana Kul- 
pahar all gained considerably, but Rath and Jalalpur lost almost 
an equal number. The number of towns and villages continued 
to grow and w^as now^ returned at 764, those containing between 
600 and 1,000 inhabitants increasing from 168 to 185 ; but there 
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was little change in other classes. The decade was generally 
a prosperous one and no change took place that is worth 
recording. 

The last census was taken in 1901 after a period generally 
most unfavourable to agriculture and containing some years of 
scarcity or famine. The population was fou^^d to have fallen to 
458,642, giving a density of only 201 persons per square mile of 
total area ; this rcpnisents a do^'rease of 10-74 per cent, on the 
figures of 1891. The decline was most serious on this occasion in 
the south and cast of the dlitrict, ^ahsil Maaoba losing 16*5 per 
cent., Maudaha 15-95 per cent., tijud Kulpahar 12*3 per cent. Ha- 
niirpur talisil sustained a loss of il-7 per cent., and the only tahsil 
which may be said to have remained unscatlied was l^ath in wliidi 
the deedine was less than oiu‘ per cent, ^(‘lith or emigration duo 1 o 
the evils of famine combined with abnormally wet seasons had, in 
(*ommon with other parts of Bundelkhand, most seriously tliiiined 
tho population, especially in the black soil tracts. The numben* 
of towns and villages was returruid at 763. There were however 
now two towns with over 10,000 inhabitants, namely Bath and 
Mahoba, while tliose with over 5,000 inhal)itants fell to 3 only, 
and tho lowi‘st class with less than 500 rose to 471. 

The population of tli<- district is essentially a rural one, for 
ot the total number of inhabitants 91*7 live in villages and only 
8*3 per cent, in towns recoguisod as such. Even some of the 
latter are extremely small, and, though population is concentrated 
for purposes of trade, such townships are primarily large agri- 
cultural estates and only diScr from large villages in being 
tiie headcjuarters of a talisil, or old decaying towns whoso purely 
urban ])opulatioii is dwindling. No less than 47-7 per cent, of 
the population live in sites witii loss than 1,000 inhabitants and 
29 per cent, in those which contain lietwoen 1,000 and 2,000, while 
only 4-7 per cent, live in the two towns of Mahol^a and Rath. 

Population is affected to an appreciable extent by migration. 
Of all those who in 1901 gave Ilamirpur as their ))irth place, 89-94 
per cent, were enumerated in the district M'here they were Ijorn, 
leaving only 10*06 per cent, of emigrants to other districts ; 9*48 
per cent, of these wore found in other districts of the provinces, 
chiefly in Banda and Cawnporc,andtoaloss extent in Jhansi and 
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Jalaun. Against this loss must be set the gain from immigra- 
tion. Of the total population 87*88 were born in the district 
where they wore enumerated, 0*19 per cent, in contiguous districts 
and 2*93 per cent, in neighbouring states. Like other districts of 
Bundelkhand, Ilamiipur is affected )>y immigration from the 
native states beyond its Ijorders in Central India. Its total 
gains from immigration are 12*1 per cent., showing that its losses 
from emigration are more than made good. 

Sex. Males numl)ered 2o0,204 in 1901 as against 228,338 females. 

The disproj)ortion l)ctween the sex(‘s thus amounts to *8 per cent, 
only. In this respect there has l)Ocn a notal)le change, for in 1872 
the disproportion was 8*0 per cent, and at that time there were 915 
females to every 1 ,000 males. Of all the districts i n Bundelkhand 
llamirpur has a more ovini ])roportion of the sexes than any 
other, exceeding Banda by a little but considerably exceeding 
Jalaun. 

Religion. Classified according to religion the population contained 

428,117 Hindus, 30,057 Musalmans, 272 CJhristians, 59 Jains, 
25 Aryas, 8 Barsis, and 4 Sikhs. As in the rest of Bundel- 
khand the pro])ortion of Musalmans to Hindus is very small, 
the former being only (rO per cent, of the whole population. 
^lusalTnans are both j’elativcly and absdutcly most numerous in 
Maudaha; but Bath contains a large number, and their proportion 
to Hindus has not perceptibly altered since tlu* census of 1872, 
though there is the small dillonuu't' lu twoeii 0-3 in that year and 
G*G per cent, in 1901. llamirpur was never a stronghold of 
ISIuhammadan ])ower except for short periods, and no large popu- 
lation of that creed over se ttled here; those that are found are 
found either in the neiglihourhood of imperial or pargana head- 
quarters or owe tlieir conversion from Hinduism to the prose- 
lytising Zeal of the house of (Jlior or of Aurangzeb. 

Hindus. The majority of the Hindu ])opulation do not a]>pear to be 

committed to any particular form of religious belief ; 20,908 
persons or nearly 5 per cent, described themselves at Oie census 
of 1901 as ♦Saivites, 20,2'>)5 as Lingaits, 15.212 as Monotheists 
and 13,9G3 as Vaishnavites. The only other sect at all well 
represented was the Rauianandi with 11,950 votaries; and the 
remainder of those whose denomination was specified were 
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followers of the Panchon Pir and Radha Swami, or were Kabir- 
panthis and Nanakshahis. In fact there is nothing peculiar 
about the religion of the district. The favourite deities are 
Mahadeo in his jihallic form, and the monkey god Hauuman or 
Mahabir. Temples are not conspicuous cither in number or size, 
and local deities as in other parts of India are numerous. In 
the south of the district the spirits of old Gcmd warriors are 
commonly worsliipped, and are believed to confer favours on 
those who bring offerings to thei»' shrines. The sacrifice of a 
ram in the month of Asffrh (Juno-July) is also practised in many 
uf the southern villages. The Ary as have made little headway 
as yet and llndr number has decreased since ISDI, wIkui it 
ainounttul to 37. 

The most numerous Hindu caste is that of Chamars, who 
form Id'Sf) per cent, of the Hindu ^population. They iiumhcr 
Go, 580 souls and are ^\'ell ropro.sonted in all tahsils, though 
Maudaha has actually Oie liighest proportion with 16*55 per cent., 
and Kuljuihar tin; lowest with 13*18 p(T cent. They are the 
liereditary laboiinu’s of the distri(;t as in other parts of India, 
l)ut they aro taking up an increasingly largo amount of land 
as tenants. With the> oxce})tion of those in the lowest scale of 
casual lal)OLirers their i)()sition is not a l)ad one, and as agricul- 
turists they are lal)orious and good. 

Next to (hamars <'omo Lodhis with 52,737 njpresontatives 
or 12*32 per cent, of tlu^ Hindu population. The Lodhant or 
Lodhi country, in wliich this caste predominates, comprises nearly 
the whole of pargana ib*ith, the southern parts of j>argana Jalal- 
pur, the northern ]>ortioii of pargana Panwari-Jaitjmr, parts now 
in Charkhari statc‘, and a ftjw villages of pargana I\Iahol)a. 
Distributed over tlio pre-sent lahsils they form 20*35 per cent, of 
the Hindu population of Hath, 17*87 per cent, of Kulpahar and just 
over 8 pn* cent, of Maiioba; in llamirpur tahsil their numl)ers 
are very insignificant. AV^ithin this area they form the chief 
cultivating and pro[)vietary caste, their villages being generally 
conspicuous by an air of prosperity and by tidy cultivation. 
The caste is probably in the main of non- Aryan descent, and 
the origin of the tribal name is explained as follows: ^^Tho castes 
that followed the chase, not as an amusement, but as a means cf 
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livelihood^ would naturally consist exclusively of aborigines, and 
as a matte T of fact, this is found to bo the case, that all such 
castes have tlio dark comjdexion and other physical characteristics 
of lower raecs. Sin h are tho Dhanuks and Tiodhas, contracted 
forms of IJlianuslika, a ‘ howinan^, and Lubdhaka, a Miuntsman/ 
I'hoso t wo trii)es have now abandoned their hereditary occupa- 
tions, th(3 Dhanuks l>eing ordinarily village watchmen and the 
liodhas agriculturists.’^ In Ilamirpiir Dhanuks only number 
261, but tho Ijodhis are one of the best agricultural caste in tho 
distri<*t. The Tjodhis of this district ))elong almost entirely to 
tlio section known as Mahalodhis, which appears to be confined 
to Ihindelkhand, and diiler from the Jiriya Lodhis north of 
the Jumna and the Kurmi Lodhh west of the Betwa. Their 
origin is ob.s(Mire. Some (daim to bo autoidithonous, many 
villages having no tradition of immigratioii, Imt only of having 
thomselvos sent, out colonies. vSo far as movement can be traced, 
tho Lodlii migration seems to have been from west to east and 
to have bt‘On from one j)ortion of Biindelkhand to tho other; tho 
immigrants settling sometimes ]>ra';efully, sometimes having 
to drive out by foi'ce of arms other races such as Bhars, (ronds 
or Khangars. iMany iiaditions ])oint to villages west of the 
Dliasau and Betwa as having been the source wlieneo liowod 
streams r)f Lodlii settlors; thus Lodhis from Jaisari in tahsil Orai 
of the Jalann district are said to have colonized 12J villages 
in Ibith and Kulpaliar, the largest of these being Kaitha and 
Nagara ; and Lodhis from Deori Sikvi in talisil T^lau of the 
Jluinsi district colonized 12 villages in Hath, among them tho 
largti villages of Itailia and Islampur. Other colonies are said 
to have ])rocoeded from Knsmilia, (Jarha, Bandhauli Kalan, 
Kharka and Kuiyan in Jalaun. Indications are not wanting 
that tlndr settlements are comparatively rec*ent, and took place 
at dates varying from 200 to oOO years ago. At tlie present 
day the Lodhis^ appear to bo nothing but peaceful agricultur- 
ists; but if tradition is to be believed, iu earlier times the}’ 
were a fighting caste, <‘ourted and feared evoii by Brahmans 
and Ibijputs. The Lodhis of Karahra are said to have forced 
Sengar Bajputs to abandon Nathupura in Malioba, and those of 
(lohaud in Bath to have driven I’anwars out of a neighbouring 
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village to Rawatpur ; while the Lodhis who destroyed the Khan- 
gars of Chilli in Rath did so at the invitation of Brahmans. 
In the time of C'hhatarsal, the Lodhis of (iliutbai near Charkhari 
were made cludk/ltris of 84 villages and were granted the title 
cf Thakur or Tluikunnya, holding their estates on oondition 
of military serviee. Jn pargana Jaitpur the colonization of 
many villages is said to liave taken phn^o in the reign of 
Chhatarsal, and other colouio;: arrived under his su(*eessors up 
to tne time of Kesri Singh »vho died i8i7 A.l). The Lodhis 
allow eoiisiderahlo latitiine in matters of inheritance, daughters 
succeeding to landed proprerty ni dei‘a\ilb of sons. Widows 
are at liherty to marry again, and the Avoinen are pojiularly 
rej^orted to b'e able to hold their own and to manage tlie men of 
their lamilies. All ollicers have testified to the industry and 
ability of the caste, and to the superiority their villages onjdy 
over those held by otlun' culti vesting castes. 

Third on the list come Brahmans with 48,014 members, form- 
ing 11*48 por(*ent, of the Hindu ])o]>ulation. Tln^y are well distri- 
buted through all talisils, but numeri(*ally fewc^st in Rath and 
Hamirpur where tliey form a little over S ))cr cent, of the 
Hindus. In Kuljuiliar the proportion rises as high as j8*()4 ]>er 
cent., while in Malioba it sinks to J hOO and in Alaudaha to 
10*38 per cent. In the northern parganas, e/o., Jalalpiir, llamir- 
pur, Sumerpiir and iMuudaha, ilioy are cliielly (»f the Kanaujia 
subdivision, and in Rath, Alahoba and Kulpahar they are for the 
most part Jijhotias. According to the census of J891 the 
numbers in ])oth divisions were nearly oiiiial. With the excep- 
tion of those who keep shops and trade or act as purohiis they 
are agriculturists, both iu the capacity of landholdej’s and as 
tenants. Most of the Marwari money-lenders in the district 
claim to 1)6 Brahmans, but they are numerically few. 

Ahirs, with their kindred caste of (ihosis, follow Brahmans 
and have 30,o73 representatives, forming 7*14 per cent, of the 
Hindu population. They are very evenly distributed in all 
tahsils, but neither as landholders nor as agriculturists are they 
important. Along the ravines of the Dhasan, Betwa, Jumna 
and Ken rivers they are found in largest numbers ; hero they 
combine husbandry with stock-raising, the jungles supplying 
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excellent pasturage for goats; and in every village they are found 
in small numl)ers in the capacity of herdsmen. 

Rajputs. Kajputs number 26,963 or G-3 per cent, of the Hindu popu- 

lation. In talisil Hamirpur they form as much as 11*13 per cent, 
and again in Maudaha 9*9 per cent. ; but in Rath and Kulpahar 
they hardly (‘xcoed 2 j>cr cent., while in Mahoba they hold an inter- 
mediate ])osltlon with less than 9 per cent. The most important 

Bais. clan is the Ikis, which has 10,037 representatives or over 37 
])or cent, of the total Rajput population. The vast majority of 
this clan are found in tahsils llamirjmr, ^laudaha and Mahoba, 
there being less than 200 all told in Rath and Kulpahar. Their 
largest settlement in one ])laco is in the enormous village of 
Kharola situated in pargana ]\[uskira. All the Bais colonies 
claim to have ])rocecded originally from the well-known seat of 
their race at Damidia Kluu’a in Oiidh : but the various settlements 
a])pear to have been made at widely different dates, the oldest 
being that at Kliarcla. One Udut Bais is said to have come 
from Oudh in the time of the Chandd Rajas and to have received 
a or gift <»f o2 villages extending from the Barwan wla as 

far south as (iugaura in Mahoba. This group was long held 
intact airl apparently revenue-free on the condition of military 
service, but in Bundola times it was broken up and the Ihiis 
appear to have been forced to oust the local landholders from 
whom lioretot'ore tlK' V liad ])een (.‘ontiuit only to exact tribute. One 
Mandhata Hingh, a descendant of Udut, is said to have received 
five village s as his share, including Singhanpur Baghari which 
the inhabitants say was not assessed to revenue till the time of 
Cluman Singh. AVith some V(Ty few oxcci>tions the Bais villages 
are evcry\\here collected in com])aet groups, and the landholders 
in each group trace tlieir descent f j*om a single leader, whose name 
has usually been preserved in the name of the village first occu- 
pied. Thus in the group of 24 villages in pargana Sumerpur^ 
of which Bidokhar and C lihani are the principal members, the 
Bais trace tlnur descent from Khando Rai, the founder of Khanreh 
Jar. It is probable, however, that their colonies were not all 
founded at the same time, but gradually ; the fact that Jar is 
attached to some of them suggests that they wore first cleared from 
jungle by the Rajputs ; while in other cases the Bais succeeded 
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other settlers as at Bidokhar where Bagris wore settled, and as 
at Sumerpur which was held by Khangars. The latter place is the 
centre of a group of 12 and Say ar in Maiidaha the principal member 
of a circle of 2*1: villages. At Goindi in tahsil Malioha there is a 
tradition that Lakhaii Rao, Bais, came from Daundia Khera and 
married a Chandel princess and was granted Cao villages of Sohas 
and Kailas, in the latter of whi<‘h ho buib. a fort, but that he was 
slain by Prilhviraj (diauhau i i his advance on Mahoba. The 
populous and prosperous villages of Kaorai and JMakarbai in 
pargana ]Maho])a are the leading mendxu’s of a group of eight 
villages which wore oc^cupiod by Baio Rajputs at difforent times. 

At Makarbai, they are alleged to have massacred the Ahir 
inhabitants on the day of the Dewali festival, and at Kabraithey 
are said to have displaced the Bagri and Mauhar Rajputs. The 
landholders of Makarbai assert that their ancestors were 
appointed ckaudluis of a grcu[) of eighty-four >'illagos by 
Nawab Muhammad Kl-an Baugash, and that in return for thoir 
services in collecting revenuo they enjoyed the eight present Bais 
villages in tlui neighbourhood free of revenue, together with a 
cash allowance of Rs. 500, right up to the time of the English 
conquest. 

Kext in importance to the Bais Imt far inferior to them in Parihars. 
numbers are the Parihars, with 2,G10 representatives, d'hoy are 
most numerous in tahsil Rath, i)ut all tahsils contain some of 
this clan, Kiilpahar siict;eoding Rath. The reason for this concen- 
tration in the westerly pertion of the district is to bo found in their 
original settlement. They claim descent from Raja Nahar Rao, 
mKo originally came from Mount Abu and settled in Jigni, now 
a small native state in thtj north-west corner of pargana Rath, 
where the head of the clan still resides in the enjoyment of a reve- 
nue-free grant. Raja Nahar Rao had three sons, of whom one 
became master of 12 villages on the Jhansi side of the Dhasaii, 
another of 12 villages on the Hamirpur side, while the third 
received but a single village, Dumrai, on the Jhansi side. In 
1303 Sambat or 1246 A.D. Bau Singh, son of Raja Ram 
Parihar built the fort of Ramgarh, the remains of which still 
exist between Majhgawan and the river ; and his clan expelled 
from the surrounding villages the Lodhis, Jijhotia Brahmans 
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Sind other earlier occupiers of the soil. It is rcluted thut his cluu 
l)uilt forts at Eamgarh, Pamvari, Rath, Kalpi, Magraut, Chan- 
daut and Banda (the Burha Kot). They pride themselves on 
their pure lineage and are very scrupulous as to the clans with 
whom they make matrimonial alliances. They' marry their 
daughters to Chauhans, Bliadaurias, Bathors and Jadons^ and 
rarely to Kaclihwahas, and their sons to Chhattisi Chauhans^ Eha- 
daurias, (Jautams and Chandels, hut only C handels resident north 
of the Jumna. Latterly the Pariliars on the Jhansi side have 
begun to form alliances with the Buiidclkhand Chandels and other 
Rajputs, a!id are now debarred from eating /jocA/ia food with their 
brethren on th(i llaniirpur side. The Parihar Ihijputs of Rahak 
(Jhith), UrNNara (Maho))a) and Baura (flaitpiir) are looked down 
upon as being of an inferior rac(i and are believed to be the illegiti- 
mate descendants of Raja Kahar by conculiincs. In the semi- 
liihtorical legends which have cdustered round the narrative of 
the atta('k on Malioba by Pirthviraj of Della, one of the most 
prominent ligures is that of Maliil l^ariliar, the trusted but 
treacherous chief adviser of Paniial, m lio uas married to ParmaPs 
sister, Malhaiia Devi or Padmini. According to the local 
tradition tlie village of Murhari near Jaitpur was founded 
in S^tiiibfd 1137 or 1080 A.l). by Raja Udai Karan Parihar, 
ulio built a fort on the (lobardhan bill, the remains of which 
still exist, lie is said to have belonged to the same clan 
as Mnliil, and to have been defeated iji tattle ))y a king of 
Delhi. 

In point of numbers, Dikhits with 2,30G mombers follow 
Pariliars : some are found in ]>argana kSiimcrpur of the Hamirpur 
tuhsil, but far the greatest number are in JNIaudaha. Tradition 
says that they are descendod fiinu the daughter of Ilamir Deo 
Karchuli, the founder of Hamirpur, Avho married a Rajput of 
Koil. A son born of the union, named Ram Singh, Avas brought 
up by Ilamir Deo and married the daughter of a Rajput of Amlor 
in talisil Paihiiii of the Banda district, receiving in dowry tho 
enstm'u portion of talisil Maudalia. There is a long line of 
Dikhit. colonies in talisil Pailani, Avho trace their ancestry to Kot 
Jhalokhar in Oudh, and tho story of the intermarriage is 
more than probable. 
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Gautams number 1,772, the majority of whom are settled 
in parganas Sumerpur and Maudaha. Like the Dikhits they claus. 
form a colony in the northern portion of iahsil Pailani, and 
are immigrants from the northern side of the Jumna, their 
raja residing at Argal in Fatehpur. (Jaiirs of all divisions have 
1,282 representatives and are divided into three soeiions, the Kaj, 

Adh or lihat Gaurs, Brahman Gaurs, and Ghamar Gaurs. Those 
uf Ilamirpiir belong almost exL-lusively to the iirst section and for 
the most part are congi’cgatedina group of villages in parganas 
llamirpur and Sumerpur. Th(' uradition is that Bija Jhxi, a l\aj 
(jiaur, led a body of his clansmen from Ajmer and acipiirod for 
himself, after an interval, in S^tiahat 1405 or 1518 A.l"). twelve 
villages, the first occuj)i(Hl being l^ira and the secmiid Hareta, 
which he reclaimed from jungle, lie had three sons, Bir 
Singh, Subhat Singh and Jal Singh, the name of the last being 
perpetuated in the village of Jalla, in ])argana Jramir^nir. The 
Gaurs and Karcdiulis iiitermun*y, and Bija Ibii was in tho 
sorvi<‘e of Ilamir Deo Karchuli. The Pauwars are, found in 
every pargana of the district, mimi)ering 081, but are most 
numerous in llamirpur and jNIahoba. 4'lioy say that their 
original seat was Dhar or Dliaranagar in (hmtral India. Their 
priiK'ipal settlement is in 21 villagi^s including ]\lisri[)ur, along 
tiie banks of the Jumna, u here a colony was hcUKhI several hundred 
years ago by one Khulier Singh. They arc said to intermarry 
only with Bundelas and Dhimderas. AVith the former ?it any 
rate they generally have a close connection; this is said to 
date from tho iime of Solianpal Bundcla, and tho Panwars of 
Basela and four other villages in Bath call tliemselvcs Raj 
Panwars. This estate was acquired l»y one I lari Das, wlio was 
related to the ruler <4* the state of Beri and afterwards in the 
service of the Rajas of Tilnimgarli and Gharkhari. Many 
other Rajput clans are found scattered up and down tho district, 
tho most numerous lieing Chauhans, Kacliliwahas, Soiigars, 
Chandels and Bundelas. Tlie two last will 1)0 noticed in more 
detail in chapter V. 

The only other castes which have over 20,000 members Kachhis 
apiece are Kachhis and Koris. Both arc well represented through- 
out the different talisils of tho district. Kachhis are most numerous 
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in tahsil Malioba, where they form 9*3 per cent, of the Hindu 
population: in Kulpahar they form 6*9 per cent, and in Maudaha 
5*5 per eent.^ but are nut important in Hamirpur or Rath. The 
vast majority of the Kachhis of the district belong to the division 
known as Kaehhwaha and claim to be descendants of the Kachli- 
waha Rajputs of Narwar by women of inferior caste, who 
migrated about 1,000 years ago. Tliey are occupied for the most 
])art in the good intensive form of agriculture which is devoted 
to the growing of vt^getables and other valuable crops. Koris 
are found in (considerable numl)ers in all tahsils, but with their 
allied caste of Kuslitas arc most numerous intalisil Rath, where 
they form 0*6 i>cr cent, of the total population. The majority of 
them belong to the Aharwar, Saiikhwar and Kamariha divisions. 
Their profession is that of weavers, but the decay of the w'eaving 
industry has compelled many to resort to agriculture as a means 
of livelihood. TIio reas^onfor their jn-esence in greatest numbers 
in Rath is periia})s accounted for by the fact that that tahsil is 
close to Mail Ranipur and Gursarai, formerly two populous 
centres of the weaving industry and of the manufacture of country 
cloth. 

Kumhars number 13,019 or 3*05 pcT cent, of the Hindu 
population and are the hiireditary potters of the villages. In this 
capacity and as inferior cultivators they are found in all tahsils. 
Jhinias furm 2*t)0 ])er cent., including Marwaris, who number all 
told 29. The majority belong to the Agarwal, Gahoi, Kasauiidhan, 
Kasarwuni and Umar divisions. Kurmis are scarce and only 
number 2,917, of whom 1,755 are in Kulpahar. Kewats are found 
in Hamirpur, lialh and Maudaha to the number of 7,9S5, chiefly 
ill the neighhoiirhood of the larger rivers. Khangars and Arakhs 
deserve mention. The formm* have traditions of former greatness 
and have 7,092 representatives. A Khangar is said to have held 
Mahoba after the fall of the Chandel power, as a deputy of some 
Musalman governor, and Khangars were the reputed masters of 
the country stretching from Mahoba to the Betwa west of Jhansi 
for many years till their overthrow by the Bundclas. They are 
now the caste from which most of the chaukklars of the district are 
recruited : in this capacity they do excellent service. They still 
retain a feiv villages as landholders, and are found in all tahsils. 
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Akin to them are Arakhs, who however are only numerous in 
Hamirpiir and Maiulaha, numbering in all 1,590 persons, 
Arakhs and Khangars are generally regarded as branches of 
one caste, but they do not eat together : they will, ho^v^ever, smoko 
together and also with Pasis, with wliose position that of these 
castes now closely corresponds. The landholders of Raipura 
Kalan near Mahoba, whoso ancestors came from Garh Kurar, 
the old Khangar fortress near Jliansi, regard themselves as tho 
only true Khangars in the distriet and sprak contempt lously of 
the Khangars in other districts as more Arakhs. A more numer- 
ous caste and one peculiar to this portiiai of ilie province is that 
of Basors, numbering 1 0,01 9 persons. They are regarded as of the 
sweeper caste, and are usually engaged in the lowest menial duties ; 
but in Kulpahar they ('ommonly ^aki.‘ the place of Khangars as 
\Ulago chaukidars^ and 41 one of them so held service in 1900. 

Musalmans only number TO, 057 persons, forming 0*5 per 
cent, of the total population, of which both in wealth, intelli- 
gence and social standing they an‘ an insignificant element. 
For the most ])art (hoy live congrt'gatod in the towns of Rath, 
Maudalia, Mahoba and Panwari, all of which wore probably 
pargana headquarters in imperial tim<‘S, and two of which wore 
intimately associated with Muhammad Klian Rangash : they are 
actually most numerous in Maudalia. The Musalman population 
appears to be composed (hielly not of iminigriints but of converts, 
the majority of whom were Ibijpufcs: but occasionally converts 
from other castes are mot with, for example at Umania near Rath, 
where the ancestors of tlu' present generation were Jjodhls. The 
village of Fatehpur near IVlaudalia is named after Sheikh Fateh 
Muhammad, who is said to have received, from Aurangzeb, 
Maudaha and six villages in the noiglii»oinliood revenue fri‘C for 
the maintenance of a saint’s shrine. The Qazi family of Maholja 
came from Delhi in the reign of Ilumayun. Of the Musalman 
subdivisions and castes, the only ones that exist in large numbers 
are those of Sheikhs, Pathans, Rehnas and Saiyids. Sheikhs 
number 14,101 or 46*9 per cent, of the Muhammadan population: 
of this number Maudaha contains 4,870, and Rath 3,552, Pathans 
have 5,395 representatives, forming 17*9 per cent, of the Musal- 
mans and nearly one-lialf again are found in Maudaha, while 
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of the remainder Hamlrpur and Eath contain the bulk. There 
are 2/108 Saijids, who comprise 8-2 per cent, of the Musalman 
inhabitants and are wall ropresciitod in all tahsils^ though again 
])repondoranb in Maudaha. 

The only interesting Musalman caste is that of Behnas^ who 
number 3^353 persons ; they are found for the most part in Eath and 
Kulpahar. One of the most curious and frequently recurring tradi- 
tions of Buiidlekhand ascribes the former occupation of ancient 
sites to Behrias or Dliuniyas (cotton-cai'ders), and in several 
instances the number of Bebnas’ houses is said to have been 981). 
The Bhanraura lchcr(t at Chandaiili (tahsil Rath) is said to have 
been the site of the houses of 989 Behnas^ ^vhoso tools arc found 
from time to time. At the neigliliouring village of Eauro the 
legend varies, and affirms that in a depression on the Bhareswar 
fc/tev 7 or earthen jdatters, also called sc/ and used 
by iMusalmans. an* buried. A similar tradition of 989 Behnas or 
Naddafs’ lioiisc s t'xists ab^Kharka, Kariuer and Xhadri in tahsil 
Kalpi of tlie Jalaun district. At Siuni in pargana Jalalpur 
there exists an extensive mound of ruins. The story runs that in 
a dream Baja Barmal ol* Mahoba n as warned io soc‘k for an 
image of Mahadeo an<l that he, obeying the command, sought 
and found it at Siuiii, re lie built a shrine for it, and erected 
other temples lik'-wise, among liiom one in honour of Brahma 
whose four-fac('d image still exists, ddie tow n w'as then four miles 
square'and contained in,()00 houses, iiudiiding those of 989 Behnas. 
After 150 years, in the time of Sul (an Timur Shah of l>olhi, tlio 
Musalman Naddafs became landholders and remained for 200 
years. A sahtlt appointed liy the emperor of Delhi }osided at 
Siuiii, but in the reign of Aiirangzeb ho rebelled and ventured to 
coin iiioni'V in his own name for all Buiidelkiiaiid ; tlKTOupoii, 
after some time, Aurangzel) came and defeated him, and utterly 
destroyed the towm of Siuni. It then remained deserted till 
it was rooccupii'd by Bir Singh Bundela. when Kapariyas, a 
Avandering clan wdio deal in millstones, settled hero and became 
landholders to be sujiplanted 100 years later by Lodhis. 
The site of Khanrehi riar in pargana Sumer])ur, \yhonce the 
surrounding group of 21 Bais Eajpiit villages wuis colo- 
nized, is said to have been originally occupied ])y 1,300 Behnas, 
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and there is another Behna khera at Kharenta Buzurg in 
Rath. 

. Various shrines of saints at Rath, Manaaha and other 
places aro venerated both by IMuhammadans and Hindus. The 
most notable of those is that of Pir Mubarak Shah at Mahoba. 
Ttis eoiistructod out of the remains ot Hindu, Jai l or Buddhist 
buildings, and a considerable plot of land is still liold revonuo- 
free for its maintenance by the hereditary guardians. The 
legend preserved is as folb'ws. Tbe h Jy saint Hazrat Shah 
Mu))arak came to Hindttstan from Hari in 1309 or 

1252 A.D., duiiig the reign of SaKan ^brahim Sharqi,* the 
scat of GovernnKuit licing tlun at Kalinjar. He Avas a disciple 
of Saiyad Raju, vlio was a dis(*iplo of Jahaniya Jaliangasht, 
probai)ly tlu' same as flhamaji or Shaikh Maklidum Jahaiia 
Jabangasht, a famous pro]>hct. Saiyid Raju despatched Mubarak 
Shall to iMahoba with instriKdions to cstablisli a place of pilgrim- 
age and to ol)tain discipb^s, so that princrs and no])los might 
bring him offerings and bis miraculous jiowi'rs lie manifi'Sted. 
Mul)arak Shall accordingly came to Mahoba and (‘stablished 
hims(‘lf near the Madan Sagar, and warn(‘d Jlaniya Devi, 
(iiirniya Devi and the i*cst of the two luindrc'd dcn’ties who dwelt 
there that they must dejiavt, for th(‘ ])lace was fiow bis. Ho 
sat down undt'r the shade- of a palm ou the shore of tlu^ lake 
and smote his staff’ on the grouirl, \\herou])on all the didtics 
vanished and next day cani(‘ and made their submission to him. 
The Siddh Dipaknath, who dwelt in tlie hill of (Jokhar, on the 
West side of Madan Sagar, hearing that a mlcrlf.lt/i or unbeli(‘Ver 
had comi‘, thought to excel the stranger’s wonders, and putting on 
his sandals walked forth on the water of the lake without wotting 
his feet. Tlio Pir, hearing of this, bethougiit himself of an 
antelope skin given to him by KhwajaKlii/r and said : ^‘Kven as 
Sharfe-bu-Aii Ivalandar Shah of Panipat and Khwaja Mansuri 
of (tu jurat rode on this skin, so likewise wnll I ridi^ forth on 
it to meet the Siddh.’’ He rodt^ forth on the skin and met 
the Siddh in the middle of the lake. Idie Siddh demanded 

* There appears to be some mistake or coufusion hero. The Ilelili Sultan 
in 1252 was Nasir-ud-din Mihmud. Sultan Ibrahim of the Shaivji dynasty of 
Jannpur rcip^ned from 1401 to 1440 A.D. 
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a pomegranate from paradise, whereupon the Pir put down 
his hand and by the help of God drew forth a pomegranate 
from under tlie antelope skin. The Siddh, perceiving that the 
fruit was from paradise, bestowed a philosopher’s stone on the 
Pir, who threw it into the water. The Siddh said : Give me 
back the stone, for from this stone are defrayed the expenses 
of prince and beggar.” The Pir replied : “ Dive and pick it up.” 
The Siddh dived and found numberless philosopher’s stones glow- 
ing on tlie bottom, whereupon he was astounded and straight- 
way became the disciple of the Pir. lie brought the Pir to 
(iokhar and, seating him on a stone bench, exhorted the 84 Siddh.s 
who dw(dt tiierc to follow the Pir. Mubarak Shah then returned 
to his place and practised prayer, fasting and other austerities, 
and people from far and near came to visit him and became 
his dis(nj)lcs, among them being Kaja Kirat Pal of Kalinjar 
'who bestowed on tho Pir, l>esides gold coins ami other gifts, 700 
hf<jh(i8 of (‘ulturablo land in Richera, Pahari and Mahoba, reve- 
nue-free for ever. After Raja Kirat Pal, the shrine was 
siKJccssively visited and offerings made by Tughlak Shah and 
]uaiiy otlier notables; and later came Cliliatarsal, Harde Sah and 
Nawab Muhammad Khan Bangash. The shrine of Malik Husain 
at ^lahoba commemorates a saint who is said to have come 
from Arabia and vanquished the J’Jiar raja, whose fourteen wives 
became safl without tho aid of earthly lire. The spot where this 
event is sup}>osed to have taken ])lace is pointed out in mauza 
Bhatipura near the Bharokhar tank and is known as the 
Chainiah lluni ki satL Diere are several dargahs in the district, 
as well as the to ml) of Daler Khan at ]Maudaha, which are held 
in considerable veneration. 

The other iMuhammadan castes need not detai n us long. There 
is a sprinkling in every tahsil of Jiilalias, Qassabs, Kunjras, Mani- 
hars, Cliurihars and similar occu})ational castes who have em- 
braced the faitli of Islam. The majority of the Sheikhs belong to 
the (Jureshi and Siddiqi divisions, and of the Saiyids to thv. Hiisaini 
division. The Pathans are chiefly Ghor is and Yusuf zais. As re- 
gards sect tho vast majority are Sunnis, Shias only numbering 301. 

The total number of Christians in the district amounted, 
by the enumeration of 1901, to 272 persons of both sexes. In 
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the case of 219 of these no denomination was returned, while of 
the remainder 14 were Eoman Catholics, 32 belonged to the 
Angbcan communion, and one was a Methodist. The decade 
has seen a considerable increase in the total number of Chris- 
tians which in 1891 was recorded as GO. An American society, 
called the Christian Disciples, has a mission at Mahoba with 
branches at Kath, Maudaha and Kiilpahar. The mission was 
opened at ^Nlahobain March bSOo, and besides conducting evange- 
listic' work, maintains schools, hosph.als orphanages : Mahoba 
has one institution of each kind, Rath and K iilpahjiJ^.’ liave both a 
school and a dispensary, while Mardaha has a hospital with dis- 
pensary attached. The Chri.>tian community served by the 
mission consists for the most })art of boy« and girls at present in 
the oiplianago, or those who were formerly in it and have since 
settled down in the district. 

Two-thirds of the total ])opiilati()U or G6-(S9 per cent, are Occupa- 
engaged in agriculture and its kindred }>uj\suit, pasture. This 
large proportion is only to be exj^ected from tlie nature of the 
tract which ( on tains no largo markets and has no manufa(duro8 
of its own, and from the fact that it lias been from time imme- 
morial ludd hy tribes whose only occupation is agriculture. Of 
the remainder 1(3*1 1 per cent, arc devoted to tin* preparation and 
supply of matei’lal siibstanees. This class incdudes a largo variety 
of p(u*sons. Cliief among them arc those engaged in the. manufac- 
ture, sale or disposal of textile fabrics and dress; tlu*se form 
31*51 per cent, of the whole number. Next to them come 
those whose business is tlie ])rovision of food and drink; these 
form 27*01 per cent, and are followed in turn by those occupied 
W'ith wood aiid cane articles, 12*14 ])er cent., and those occupied 
wdth metals and precious stones, forming 10*(SO per cent. Persons 
occupied with glass, earthen and stonowaio comprise 7*08 and 
leather manufacturers 5*92 per cent. ; while otlior classes are 
very scantily represented. Unskilled labourers who are not 
also agriculturists constitute G*75 i>er (*ent. of the total popula- 
tion, and those engaged in personal services 5*48 per cent.; while 
1*42 per cent, have means of subsistence which make them 
independent of any occupation, 1*41 per cent, are in Government 
service, and 1*26 per cent, earn their living by following a 
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professional career. Lastly, only *65 per cent, are engaged in 
commeroo, transport and storage, a proportion which is not 
likely to show much increase, and in fact since 1891 has 
decreased from 1*G5 per cent., in spile of the opening of railways 
and the improvement in the means of communication and trans- 
port. 

1 he language spoken hy the mfijority of the inhabitants is 
the Bundell or JJunddJchftndi variety of Hindi. There are, 
however, some oilier dialects in use. Along the banks of the 
Jumna, as in the neighbouring districts of Banda, Jalaun and 
l'"atclipur, the dialect is known as Tirhavi or ^Hhe border speech,’^ 
but when as in Jalaun this is hardly distinguishable from pure 
Bunddlj in llaniirpur it is Bdfjhdi^ more affected than in Banda 
by BimnldL Tims not only are the Bagheli verbal past tenses 
found with the case of the agent with tic preceding as the sub- 
je(‘t, but ill such casi^s also instances of the true past tenses of tiie 
Buvddi yQv\) occur. Tn fact the verb takes the Bagheli or 
the Bttiiddl form much at the caprice of the speaker. In 
the south-east of the district, where Baiiaphar Bajputs reside, 
the dialect spoken is ]ktn/( 2 )hari or Bavpajvi. It is a form of 
castcu'u Hindi, resenibliug the. dialect of Banda, but showing 
niori' trai'os of Bundeli ; it is also spoken in the Chandla 
]>ai*gana of (.^larkiiari, the Ijauri ])argana of Clihatarjmr, the 
Jdiarainpur pargana oi* Fauna, Jiud in the jagirs of Naigawaii 
Ueliai, (Jaurihar and Beri. In the same diro(*tion another 
recognised variety of dialect is Kundrl., which is also found in 
Banda; but in Hauiirpur it appears to lie mainly Bundell mixed 
with Baglidi, and is spoken only by about 1 1,000 people. Lastly 
in the Nvestern portion of the district the peculiar speech known 
as the Lodhigon hi boli prevaiK 

Ilamirpur has no extant literature of its own, and its only 
distinguislied son is the bard Jaguak of Mahoba, who tlourishcd 
at the court of Farmal in 1180 A.IX, and is the reputed author 
of the AlhahhamL He also recited all over India the Ma]L(}lMi 
JHaatd, nhich has rendered immortal the exploit/s of the great 
twin brethren, Alha and Udal. A passing mention may be made 
of one Mandau of Jaitpur, who was born in 1G51) A.D. and was 
the Compiler of three extant works on composition. 
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The district contains 929 villages divided into 2,017 mcihale. 
Of the latter 915 are held in zdmindari tenure, 85S in paJttidari 
tenure and 244 are hltniyachAirti, The Uduqdari tenure is 
unknown. The only one of the existing proprietary tenures 
that" requires notice is the hha '^yachava^ which in the earliest 
days of British rule excited much curio'sity and for many 
years was a continuous source of administrative diflBculty. 
In a letter by Mr. Waring \o the Board cf Commissioners, 
dated June 6th, 1816, he enters on the subject of this 
tenure at some length. Bhalynchftra- signifiesj' ho says, ^^four 
brothers, and when applied to a ’and tenure indicates that all 
the cuhivators of the village, with refonmee to the extent of 
their cultivation, pay alike. The village is divided into /Jioks, 
and those thoks into hehris. The rtsamipays his hehriwai% the 
hvhvhvar the thohkir or pxitiiibir^ who are one and tluj same, 
and he the lU’inlMirdar. The hiylift is of an uncertain size 
varying from If to 12 standard hujhos. 'Fho jo mi ])ayaldo to 
(iovernmont is allotted on this uin*ertaiii hlyini, and miles, s the 
size of the bUjJw he known the lightness or hcaviiKvss of iho jamci 
cannot be asc(M*tained.’’ The tcumro was also known as the 
hhejherdr and, though occasionally differing in particulars from 
that of Banda, was actually the saiin^ as that found in that district. 
It was really the simplest and most elementary form of pro- 
prietary right : the co-sharer had merely the right to cultivate 
as much land as he could, and for this he paid the quota of the 
demand on his fields, his responsibility for the revenue rising 
and falling with the extent of his cultivation. In villages where 
the tenure prevailed the record of proprietors was simply a list 
of the names of the, co-sharers ; all cultivators who were not on 
the list or were not allowed the privileges of proprietors paid rent 
for their fields, and what remained of the public burdens of the 
village was assessed upon the co-sharers in proportion to the 
cultivation of the year. In order to facilitate the calculation 
of the amount due from each, a practice arose of varying the 
measure of land rather than the rate of money, and the result 
wac the hltaiyacJutra blgfui. Instead of the rent-rate varying 
with tlie soil, the area of the higha increased as the value of the 
soil diminished, so that instead of the rent-rate for the best soil 
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being as now-a-days two or three times as great as that of the 
worsts the higha of the worst soil was two or three times as 
great as that of the best. In a hkejherar village therefore the 
public burdens appear to have been distributed as follows : rent 
was taken from non-resident tenants and this rental was deducted 
from the total demand of Government, the balance being then 
distributed according to the cultivation of the year as calculated 
in hhaiyuxhdiU higltftH, wliethoj’held by ('O-sharers or by the pri- 
vileged resident tenant^, by a btfchlt or henir. It was not likely 
that a tenure of this kind could long survive the fixation for a 
term of years of an assessment wlii(di allowed a clear margin 
of profit after the payment of revenue ; for the (?o-sharers would 
insist on receiving their share of the profits of the estate, according 
to their ancestral shares in the village, irrespective of their 
actual cultivation. repeated transfers of proprietary right 
moreov(‘r under our administration necessarily tended to weaken 
ancient customs, and its (lisapj)cairance was ddiberately hast- 
ened by various means such as tlie l)reaking up of old estates, 
owing to the difilciilty of collections. In 1 842 Mr. Allen 
says: bachh in the bliaii/ffehif ra villages is formed in 

different ways: on the <‘ullivatod areii : on the total area: on the 
inaUjibzavl area : and on the fra^*tioiuil share. Tlie first plan was 
perhaps the most common . . . for the future' the amount to 

be paid by ea<*h sharer is fixed for the whole |)eriod of settlement.^' 
Mr. Muir wriiing at the same time, after instancing Patara 
in pargana Jlamirpur, Kharela in Muskira and other unwieldy 
villages, says: “ It has l)oon my ubjeed- in the ])re.sent settlement 
to rediK'O these overgrown estates ; and 1 am happy to say that 
tlie zamindars have not only acquiesced in tlio arrangement, 
but have been forward to ac'complish it. In all eases, the 
greater jnirt, in some, the whole, of the cultiirable land was 
comjiletoly divided : in others oven the waste land was held separ- 
ately and little more than the site of the village in common. 
The partition was here already effected, the t/mfc, hchri or patti 
ftquired only to he delivered from the henn' or baclth set on an 
independent footing and made a distinct mahaL The villages 
liaving thus been reduced to a manageable size, all that remained 
to secure facility to the collections was a record of the 
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liabilities of eacfh set of sharers. This has been furnished by the 
parties themselves ; so that the precise rights of ^every proprietor 
or community, and the legal demands upon them, are now 
ascertained and registeredbeyondthepossibility of dispute/' The 
hhaiyachtm tenure as now understood in the district consists 
of a division of the land according to shares calculated in 
fractions of a rupee, without reference to an'‘estral holdings. 
Into this the old bliejhcra * tomire \yoiild naturally tend to 
pass, for the stronger co-sbarers would have the most land 
and would insist upon maintaining It, while the less powerful 
members of the community would i)e left with the holdings 
they possessed unless they were able to secure additions from 
the common land. In spite of the many h’aiisfers of earlier 
times, the district may still bo de.,>cribed as one of smallholders. 
Of the zamindavi estates 338 are held by single proprietors and 
577 by more than one: among ixittnlurl estates, 39() are held in 
the perfect form, ))ut 408 still remain imperfect. The hhaiya- 
chrra tenure is still important in the two northerly parganas of 
Hamirpur and Sumerpur where over 39 per cent, of the cultivated 
area is held in it, but is very much less common elsewhere. 
Hath is peculiarly rich in im^eriedt 2 ^(ittidar i estates, but these 
are unusually few in Maudaha. The perfect form of 2 >(^ttidari 
tenure exists in a fair proportion in all tahsils, ))ut is most 
fre(£uent in Mahoba. Altogether 63 per cent, of the cultivated 
area of the district is held by proprietary communities. 

Among the various castes Rajputs have always held a predo- 
minant position as landholders, owning no less than 28T per cent, 
of the entire district. They prevail in all tahsils, but in pargana 
Jalalpur do not possess more than the low proportion of 8*5 per 
cent., while in parganas Maudaha, Muskira, Mahoba and Kulpahar 
their holdings are exceeded by those of Brahmans, and in Rath and 
Jalalpur by those of Lodhis as w'ell as Brahmans. Next come 
Brahmans with 24T per cent. Tlieir possessions are fairly 
equally distributed over all parganas, but are actually fewest in, 
Rath. This percentage does not include that held by Marwari 
Brahmans, which amounts to 7*6 per cent, of the entire district. 
Lodhis w’ho come third on the list own 18*3 per cent, of the land. 
Their stronghold is pargana Rath, where the proportion rises as 
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high as 41-0 per cent., but in parganafe Mahoba, Muskira, Kulpahar 
and Jalalpur they own from 17’9 per cent, to 26*3 per cent. ; on 
the other hand this caste is entirely absent as a landholding one 
from Hamirpur, ?5umerpur and Mahoba. Banias who have 
never ])een important as landlords in the district retain 7’6 per 
cent, of the total area, Musalmans 5-6 per cent, and Kayaaths 
4*7 per cent. The remainder of the district is divided up among 
a large number of miscellaneous castes, the most important 
among which is the Kurmi which owns 2 and 3 per cent, 
respectively in parganas Hamirpur and Sumerpur, but nothing 
elsewhere. These figures may bo compared Mith those of last 
settlement to sliow the extent to which changes have taken place 
in the composition of the ]>roj)rietarv l>)dy. Kajputs and Brah- 
mans (excluding Marwaris) held 27*7 and 23*3 per cent., in 
1880 while Marwaris and Banias held o*7 and 7T per cent. 
Musalmans and Kayasths have remained absolutely stationary, 
and the only inijiortant caste that has lost is the Lodhi, 
which in 1880 owned 20-3 ])er cent, of the district. In 
the various parganas, however, there have been consider- 
ably larger changes than the district totals w'ould indicate. 
Thus in parganas Hamirpur and Muskira Bajputs have lost as 
much as 11-3 and 0*9 per cent, respectively, while in ]\[audaha, 
Jalalpur and Ivnlpahar liny have gained a subsiaiitial amount. 
Brahmans ha.. e gtana’aUy maintained their ])Osition except in 
Muskira and Mali >ba, where they have considerably enlarged 
their holdings. Jjodhis show in every case a decrease and 
appear to present a somewliat callous indifl'erence to their losses, 
which have been brought about for tlie most part by their own 
extravagance. Musalman.s and Banias have made important 
advances in pargana Hamirpur: elsewhere their gains or losses 
are unimportant. 

The largest revenue-paying landlords in the distiict are Seth 
Sham Karan and Shambhu Karan of Banda. Their )n’operty 
lies entirely in tahsil Maudaha, where they still own 12 whole 
villages and shares in two others a^^sessed to a revenue of 
Rs. 16,277. The family is of Gujerati origin, and took up its 
residence in Banda during the time of the Kawab, whose finan- 
cial agent Seth Sliam Karan was ; the family still resides in 
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Banda. They are now much indebted and recently two of their 
villages have been sold. Next to them come the Parihar Rajput 
families of Malehta and Majhgawau in pargana Rath. The rise 
of this family to importance has been very rapid. The present 
head of the Malehta branch is Pertab Singh, whose great-grand- 
father had no lauded property except his ancestral share 
in Malehta, His sons, Indiajit and Jagatraj, sot systematically 
to work at the acquisition of estates and soon made tlieir family 
the most conspicuous in the district. The possessions of the 
branch at Majhgawau, wf whitii the present head is Balbhadr 
Singh, have also been rapidly acqniied luio are much less exten- 
sive. Both families own estates scattered over other pargauas 
beside Ratli. Lala Kadii Nath of Banda pays a revenue of 
Rs. 6,321 on his property W’hi(*h lies for the most part in 
Ilamirpiir tahsiL He is the descendant of Nauniyat Rai, a well- 
known KayasUi vakil of Banda, who made large purchases in 
this district and the Karwi subdivision of the Banda district. 
The family resides in Banda. Among other largo revenue-payers 
mention may be made of Musammat Jamna Kunwar of Imilia 
in pargana Muskira, Musammat Radha Bai of Jhaiisi, whoso 
estates lie chiefly in the Mahoba and Maudaha tahsils, and the Dube 
family of Khandeh in the tahsil Banda, whose notorious ancestor 
Hatte Dube, by care and industry and with the aid of our courts 
and the opportunity afibrdod by the Mutiny, worked his way 
from small beginnings to the position of the largest landholder 
in the Hamirpur and Banda districts. JOxtravagance, litigation 
and bad seasons have gradually worked the ruin of the family 
w'hich has parted with many of its villages. Besides these, 
smaller properties are owned ))y the Raja of Charkhari and a 
number of Marwaris and Banias of Hamirpur and Rath. 

Among landholders who are entitled to mention on account 
of their ancient lineage or former repute are Rao Paiicham 
Singh of Sawasa in tahsil Kulpahar and Rao A man Singh of 
Salaiya. The former is a Bundela Rajput descended from one 
Partabju, who founded the village of Sawasa in the Panwari 
pargana in the days of Raja Jagat Raj Singh of Jaitpiir, the son 
of Chhatarsal. In return for military services rendered in the 
wars between the Rajas of Panna and Charkhari Partabju 
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obtained a pension from Raja Jagat Raj, together with the 
]*evenue-free grant of Sawasa, Indrahta, Nareri^ Rawatpur^and 
Tikaria Panwari, and the title of Rao. The family retained 
the villages till the confiscation of Jaitpur in 1849^ when settle- 
ment was made with the Rao and his relatives. The present 
liolder of the title owns one-eighth of Sawasa Miiaf and Rawatpur 
Khurd. Rao Aman Singh of Salaiya belongs to a family of 
Panwar Rajputs and the title was first obtained by Sabha Singh, 
who married a daughter of Chhatarsal. He obtained as dowry 
the village of Salaiya in tahsil Kulpahar which has ever since 
remained in the possession of his descendants. At the annexation 
of Panwari in 1803 the village was held in farm and this 
arrangement continued till the death of Rao Newal Singh. It 
was then assessed to revenue wdth his son, Rao Jawahir Singh, 
who died in 1883, the title and a fourth share in the village 
passing to his eldest son, Aman Singh, whose sister is the widow 
of the late jmjirdar of the Sari la state. 

Of the total holdings area in the years of settlement, 1906 to 
1908, the proportion held by the proprietors themselves w^as 29 
per cent.; while of the rest 07 per cent, w'as in the possession of 
cash-paying tenants, and the remaining 4 per cent, w^as rent-free, 
or held at nominal rents. Of the rent-free area the greater part 
w^as the sir of ])roprietors whose shares had been mortgaged, so that 
the area of proprietary cultivation may l)e taken as something 
over 30 per cent-., a total which compares favourably with that 
of other Ruiidolkluind districts. The proportion held by occu- 
pancy tenants was only a little over 21 per cent, of the cash- 
rented holdings areas, leaving over 78 ])er cent, in the hands of 
tonants-at-wdll. At the previous settlement, in 1880, occupancy 
tenants had over 50 per cent. The decrease, however, is more 
apparent than real; for owing to the non-verification of records 
in 190G-08 tenants of over tw^elve years^ standing were not 
declared to be occujiancy. Practically it may be said that there 
has been but little change during the last thirty years. 

Tlie (hief cultivating castes are Lodhis, Brahmans and 
Rajputs who in the years of settlement held 25, 16 and 14 per 
cent, of the tenants’ holdings area respectively. The first may be 
classed ns the best and tlie other tw^o as among the lesist efficient 
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of the cultivators. lu addition to the land they hold as tenants 
these castes hold large areas of sir and kkudlxisht in the many 
villages where they are proprietors, so that the i*ren of cultiva- 
tion which is in their hands is very large. Of other castes Ahirs 
hold G, Kachhis^ Chamars and Musalmans 5, Banias 2 and 
Kurmis only one per cent, respectively. Rajputs predominate 
in the north-eastern ]>arganas where they retain not iniicli less 
than 30 per cent, of the land, m\i& in Jalalpur, I'ath, Muskira and 
KuJpahar the first place is taicen by Lodhis: in Rath this clan 
holds 54 per cent, of tbe hoidings area and in eRlalpur 37 per 
cent. Mahoba holds an intermediate position, both trib'es 
cultivating 1<S per cent. Brahmans are fairly distributed over 
all tahsils and parganas, and their holdings range from 11 per 
cent, of the tenants^ ai,oa in Humerpur and j^laiidaha to 21 per 
cent, in Kulpahar. Tn the riverine parganas of Ilamirpiir and 
Sumerpur and again along the Betwa in Jalalpur, Kowats are 
frequently met vith : in the first-named tract they cultivate 11 
per cent, of the t(m/tnts^ land. Better distributed castes are 
Ahirs and (hamars, the latter being especially ]>rominont in 
talisil llamirpur. In Rath, Kul])ahar and Alahoba, Xachhis 
are found in largo minibers, and in the last-named talisil hold 10 
per cent, of the holdings area as tenants, dhero is throughout 
the district a noticc'aljle alisoiu'C of Kurmis, who cultivate 
infinitesimal proportions in all parganas except Sumerpur, where 
their lioldings aggregate only 2 per cent. 

Rents in this district are almost universally j)aid in cash Rents, 
and not in kind. These rents are chargeable at traditional rates 
jior hlghOf this being generally the case in the lilack cotton 
plains, or are fixed l)y consent of the parties for ])articular fields. 

Lump rents however are very common and may bo distinguished 
into two classes. The commoner system of lump renting is not 
to rate the cultivated fields of a holding separately according to 
their quality, but to include them in one common rent, called 
thdnsd : this corresponds to the hilTnuqta of the Doab. In some 
cases poor land is lumped with good and the whole rent levied 
whether the bad land is actually cultivated or not; this is known 
sometimes as polas» Crop rents, that is rents which vary accord 
ing to the different crops sown, are also rare, but are still in vogue 
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in the case of special crops such as sugarcane and pan. No rent 
is charged for land prepared for sugarcane in the first year, but a 
double rent is paid when the crop is cut in the second year, and 
averages about Ks. 13 per acre. Fan land pays altogether 
exceptional rates. In the Dariba at Mahoba the rent is now 
usually calculated on the standard bigha and is nominally 
reported to he Its. 32 per bigha. In each garden, however, the 
four rows of on each side are sown rent free as compensation 
for the cost of putting up the side screens and roof. The average 
rent for land actually devoted to this crop is about Ks. 70. 
Wliere ihansa rents prevail they are not as a rule subject to 
change if the actually cultivated portion of the holdings alters. 
In a few villages, however, as for instance in Maudaha Khas and 
IJhainsmari, there is a regular system of remission or chhwt. In 
the former village the large holdings of the numerous Sheikh 
community include considerable areas of fallow f<ftd at the settle- 
ment of 1830 an allowance of 20 per cent, off the recorded rents 
was made for assessment purposes. This was called minhai and 
is regarded as an allowance for fallow. In addition to this 
several of the same community claimed yearly reductions in 
their rents, these being recorded as chJmt, Where special 
privileges liowever of this kind are not claimed, the conditions 
of the country are such that some remission of rent is generally 
allowed by landlords to their tenants ; this takes the form of 
leniency in colleidion rather than reduction for fallow. In 
certain villages of Kulpahar, for instance Bhatipura, a plan of 
varying the rates on land according to the rotation of crops is 
occasionally adopted, the principle of the arrangement depending 
on the relative degrees of exhaustion of the soil produced by 
different crops : jibar^ kodoii, bajra and sanwan are regarded as the 
exhausting crops and the system is applied only to the poorer 
soils. When the land is freshly broken up from waste it is called 
hangar and pays six annas per local bigha only : in the second, 
year, if sown with barley, gram, linseed, tili, cotton, sa,t, jmtr, 
kiHlon or any other croj), it is called del and pays a rate of 
Re. 1-4-0 per bigha. In the third or any subsefpient year if any 
crop whatever follows the jiwxr, fcodon, bujra or sanwan oi the 
preceding year, the land becomes kadel and pays only a rate of 
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ten annas per bighob ; but if any crop other than the four named 
follows a preceding crop, the land continues del and continues 
to pay the higher rent of Ee* 1-4-0. The custom of charging 
no rent or nominal rents for land newly broken up from waste 
is prevalent throughout this as other districts of Eundelkhand. 
It is especially applicable to heavy black soils and doubtless 
had its origin in the difficulty of clearing the deep rooted and 
deleterious grasses that run riot in such traces. Ordinarily a 
field freshly broken up from the waste is only plougjied once 
in the first year, and tlio nominal rent of two annas or four 
annas per higha is charged^. The full ^eiiu is exacted either 
in the second or third year ac( ording To local custom, and is 
occasionally postponed till the fourth. In light land the full 
rent falls duo in the second year and often in easily worked 
soils no*, privilege rent is allowed at all in the first 
year. The method in which this custom has boon recognised 
for purposes of assessment at settlement will be shown in the 
following chapter. 

The question of rental incidences is greatly uompli- 
cated by the extent of this area paying nominal rents, and any 
comparison of rents at two different periods is thereby vitiated. 
A t the settlements which took place before that of 1900-08, no 
allowances were made for nav/ttr land : its area was not sepa- 
rately extracted nor was its rental discarded before general 
rental incidences in the various soils were work(xl out or rent- 
rates framed. As however the standard rates framed by settle- 
ment officers for assessment purposes represented the fair letting 
value of each class of soil at the time the settlement was made, 
the fairest basis of comparison may perhaps bo found in these 
rates. At Messrs. Allen and Muir^s settlement in 1840-41 rents 
appear to have ranged between Es. 4-10-0 and Es. 3 ])er acre for 
mar, Es. 3-8-0 and Es. 2-8-0 for kahar, Es. 2-6-0 and Es. 2 
for parwt, Ee. 1-12-0 and As. 14 for rahir. These figures 
are only approximate but may be considered as representa- 
tive at that time of the lotting value of the land. Forty 
years later at Mr. Neale’s settlement in 1880 the rates chosen 
for assessment purposes varied between Es. 4-12-6 and 
Es. 2-14-3, Es. 3-10-10 and Es. 2-8-0, Es. 3-13-3 and 
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Re. 1-12-7, Rs. 2-8-3 and Rh. 1-0-3 for the same soils. The 
most striking feature of these two sets of figures is the practical 
stability of the ^iivir and Jcabcir rates, and the comparative large 
enhaneomeiit of those for 'parthft and especially in their 

1' otter varieties. Even when all allowances are made for 
difference in soil classification, arising from the idiosyncracies of 
the assessing officers, the fact reiiTains that what have always been 
(‘oiisiderod the most valuabbi soils of Biiiubdkhand have remained 
stationary as regards rents, while tlioso which are commonly 
regarded as indifferent soils have riscMi in estimation. Iho 
question is an imjiortaiit one in a tract where so much of the 
soil is lda<'k soil and if the relative estimation in which the 
hla(*k-soil is held could bo ])roved to* have changed during the 
last sixty years, the change may help to (explain one of the 
chief di(li(*ultios that have attended the liscal administration 
of Bundelkhand. At the recent settlement, in 1008, the sottle- 
luent officer calculated that over the whole district the rent of 
inar has fallen 0 per cent, and that oi k<ih’(>r one per cent., while 
that of i)(i has risen 12 ]>er <*ent., that of 'rakttf moll 10 per 
cent, and that of rohir pitli no loss than 22 per cent. Among 
tho various parganas, there are some noticeable differences. 
In llamirpur mor is reckoned to have depreciated 31 per cent, 
and in Mahoba 24 per cent., but to have risen in jRath by 14 
])er cent, and in parganas ]\jaskira and Jalalpur by 4 per cent. 
Kahiir^ which is a more uiu'ertain soil than mar and which 
from position, irrigation, or other advantages may vary greatly 
in quality, is found to have lost 27 per cent, in value in Hamir- 
]>ur, 13 per cent, in Maudaha, G per cent, in Sumer])ur, but to 
have risen or remained stationary in all other tracts. Tho 
rent of p t vv/i has risen 21 per (‘ont. in Rath, IS per cent, in Kiil- 
ptiliar, ! percent, in MuskiraaTidflalalpur, Init has fallen between 

3 and 7 percent, in llamirpur, vSumerpur and ]\[audaha ; while 
of tho ndc'fr soils, the niotl variety has risen in value in every 
case except in llamirpur and Maudaha hv 2 to 13 per ctat., and 
tho piitll varit?ty, ex(*ept in tho latter pargana alone, l)y 6 to 
30 per cent. Taken all round the rental of tho whole district 
is estimated to have risen during the past thirty years by 

4 per cent.; it has fixllen between oand 21 per cent, in Hamirpur, 
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Sumerpur, Maudaha and Mahoba, and risen between 7 and 13 
per cent, in the other parganas. 

1+^^ will be observed that the all-round depreciation is 
confined to the northern and easterly parganas, and these it 
will be remembered are the predominantly black soil ones. 
Among these Hamirpiir loses the largest proportion and Sumer- 
pur the least, the appreciation of the light soils in these tracts 
far from compensating for the depreciation of the black. In 
Mahoba the depreciation has followed similar lines, while every 
soil in Maudaha has lost 'ii value. Conversely all-i-oiind appre- 
ciation is found in the west and south-westerly tracts, Hath 
and Jalalpur-Miiskira being gainers in every soil, and Kul- 
pahar a loser in mar only. Some important considerations 
are suggested l)y tliese figures. The most important factor 
governing the rise or fall in the rental value of a particular 
soil appears to be the character of the eultiv^ating body; 
where Lodhis predominate, as in Hath and Jalalpur-Muskira, 
even mar rents rise; where Hajputs form the bulk of the 
cultivating body the reverse is the case : and the indifTeront 
soils, such a light and rakar^ in the hands of good 

cultivators are made to yield good crops Avhich load to higher 
rents. The proximity (d the railway and markets operates 
in the same direction, and the greater willingness of the people to 
resist inroads of leans and the desire to avail themselves of 
facilities of irrigation increase the effect. The important ques- 
tion still remains whether the fall in the rents of mar and kabar 
is not duo, in part at lea^t, to a decline in the richness of those 
soils. Evidence on this point is mainfestly difficult to obtain, 
nor has the matter yet been thoroughly investigated. It may 
be pointed out however that the black soil of Hamirpur lies for 
the most part on the watersheds of the doabs into which the 
country is divided by its streams and rivers. These doabs are 
subjected to continuous scour and erosion as small drainage 
channels or ravines cut back into them, and mar and kabar 
cease in consequence to be as retentive of moisture as they were 
before, especially in seasons of deficient rainfall ; though they 
do not cease to be unworkable owing to their clayey nature 
when the rainfall is heavy and prolonged. Portions thus fall 
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gradually out of cultivation and become overrun with kanSj 
while the people find it more profitable to concentrate their 
cultivation on the soils which are no less retentive of mois- 
ture than the deteriorated m'tr and hahar and whose fertility 
can be brought up to the same level by the application of 
manure. 

The most frequent charge made against the inhabitant of 
the district is that ho is lazy and indolent by nature. The 
complaint is to a largo extent justified, but the insecurity of 
agricultural conditions holds out little inducement to him to 
exert himself, and the rewards of thrift and industry are never 
very certain. Ills standard of living is generally humble and 
the spread of education has so far little affected him. He is 
ignorant, superstitious and wedded to ancient customs; but 
then again his position is, in the circumstances of the tract, 
hardly secure enough ^to justify him in forsaking all his 
traditionary knowledge. On the other hand, though ho works 
little, he expects little, and his attitude towards life is one of 
cheerful optiiuisni ; this makes him uncomplaining in times of 
difficulty] and ready to make the l)est of the scanty resources 
at his disposal. In physical pluck he is not wanting ; but ho 
normally lacks moral courage and persistence, and unless ho 
should (diaiice to bo roused to sudden passion falls a compara- 
tively easy victim to the fraud or force of his opponents. 

K either tiio richer nor the poorer members of the community 
are ordinarily addicted to display, though on some occasions, such 
asmarriages, they often indulge in much im])rovident extravag- 
ance. The (doUiing of the people is simple and coarse, but it is as 
warm and comfortable as elsewhere. A\diat are considered inferior 
food grains enter into their food much more largely than in 
the districts of the Doab, but gram is probably as ^\ holesome as 
wheat, and the larger coiisuniption of juar and bajra dov)s not 
appear to interfere with their health. Ihiilding material for the 
cottage is cheap, and the extensive areas of fallow and grazing 
land enable them to keep large numbers of milch buffaloes and 
goats which add materially to their comfort. There is usually no 
want of fuel, and in uurmal yoiii'vS at least a fair standard of 
comfort is maintained. 
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With the exception of a few strangers, money-lenders and 
fortunate speculators, however, both landholders and cultivators 
are undoubtedly poor and normally in want of money, the most 
•indigenb classes being tho labourers and small proprietors in the 
larger hhaiiftchant estates. Probably absoiufcely landless 
labourers are very few in number ; most of llioin rent a few fields 
and carry on cultivation in addition to tlieir ordinary occupa- 
tions ; while the tract in geuo»*al lacks a largo available supply 
of labour. Tu auy ca^o the lot of the Lvudloss labourer is not 
normally worse than olst where, thoiigh the projarious character 
of the seasons may offcuii reduce him to great distress. With the 
petty proprietors, especially the llajputs, it is di fforent. They are 
averse to manual labour, their numbers are inevitably increasing 
and their resour(3os are often considerably contracted in unpro- 
pitious seasons. It is difficult to determine the extent of their 
actual indebtedness, l)iit tho inquiries made recently under tho 
Bundelkhand Encumbered Estates Act of 1903 will give some 
idea of it. Claims aTnounting to no h‘ss than of Rs. 16,G3,303 
were made against those proprietors who applied for relief 
under tho benefits of tho Act. 'llio lot of tho tenant ))ody is 
generally considenjd to bo a favour{il)le one. Laud is plentiful, 
and readily availal)lo at (uirront rates : enhance me nts of rent are 
rare, and landlords are usually lenient in ihoir colloclioris at 
harvest time, espcxdally if any calamity has bLdallen. Tho 
tenant in Bundelkhand thus enjoys coiisi(leral)le advantages 
over the tciiaut in the Doab, where land is scarce. Though a 
grasping landlord can by various means annoy and distress his 
tenants, he cannot in his own interests drive them to tho point of 
deserting his village, for ha would find it difficult to replace them. 
For tho same reason ho does not resist the accrual of occupancy 
rights; for those serve as a tie to bind tho tenant to his ancestral 
fields. In fact tho acquisition of these iii land outside a tenant’s 
original holding has hitiier to seldom been objo(*ted to, and culti- 
vators have been allowed to shift their holdings in a manner 
wholly unknown in the L)oai>. On tho other hand the tenants are 
normally in want of money to carry on agricultural operations 
and indebted to tlioBanm ; anfi though there a^'e many .sul)stautial 
ones among them who are well equipped with funds and cattle, 
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they are as a class ill provided with cattte of good quality, 
and with money to purchase cattle and seed or to sink in 
improvements and in more intensive methods of husbandry. 
This picture is a true one for the district as a whole; but 
conditions vary in different villages, and it would be possible 
to find many in which indebtedness did not prevail to the 
extent suggested here, for probably the Lodhi communities 
of the south and oast are as well off as most people of similar 
station in other districts of the province. That the general 
condition of the people has improved and is now a strong 
one, in spite of all the calamities of the last 16 years, is not 
seriously open to doubt. On the contrary, their powers of 
resistance to calamities and their ability to recover at once 
from their effects has been amply proved in recent years. Given 
freedom from a succession of disasters, such as befell between 
1894 and 1897, their position will every year bo strengthened. 



CHAPTER IV. 


Administration and Revendk. 

The district is in the charge of a inagi»trato and collector, who 
resides at ITamirpur. The staff usually consists of v joint magis- 
trate who is stationed at Mahoba in charge of that subdivision, and 
two full-powered deputy collectors, and one deputy or assistant 
magistrate with less than full powers. There are live tahsildars, 
but no honorary ])eneh of magistrates orhonorary nuiusif. Crimi- 
nal sessions are hold quarterly on the first Monday in January, 
April, July and October by the sessions judge of Banda, at 
Tlamirpur ; but the criminal eases from the Malioba subdivision 
are heard at Banda at the same time as those tried in that district. 
The judicial courts are those of the munsif of llamirpur and the 
siil)ordinate judge of Banda, who are l)oth subordinate to the 
judge of Banda. The rest of theMistrict staff comprises the 
(dvil surgeon and his assistants, a deputy inspector of schools, the 
superintendent of polir*e and a district surveyor. 

As at present eoustituted the district is divided into five 
talisils. That of llamirpur itself comprises parganas llamirpur 
and Sumerpur, tliatof Maudalia jiarganas Maudaha and Muskira, 
and that of Ratli, Rath and Jalalpur. Tahsil Mahoba, consisting 
of th^ pargana of the same name, and tahsil Kulpahar, containing 
the two old parganas of Panwari and Jaitpur, are immediately 
in theehargo of tiio subdivisional magistrate stationed at Malioba 
who is subordinate to the district magistrate. 

This arrangement is the final out<;ome of a largo number 
of changes. The country with an estimated revenue of Rs. 36,10,000 
M’hich was handed over to the British by the Peshwa, under tlie 
agreement supplemental to the treaty of Basseiu in 1808, roughly 
comprised all that lay “ below the ghats east of the Dhasan 
river. After Nana Go))ind Rao^s defeat at Kalpi and the 
settlement effected with the Nawab Sharnslier Bahadur and 
Himmat Bahadur Gosain, all the land now included in the 
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district may be said to have come into ^he possession of the British. 
The Nana’s possessions however were, with the exception of 
the town and fort of Kal])i and some villages on either side 
of it along the bank of the Jumna, restored to him in the 
following year, and they included the pargana of Mahoba in this 
district. The tract of country remaining in the hands of the 
British was formed into a single district with headquarters at 
Banda. It was administered at the outset by Captain John 
Baillio, agent for political affairs in Bundelkhand, who acted at 
first under the orders of the Commander-in*Chief, who was assisted 
or more probably represented by Mr. Grjemo Mercer, agent to 
the Governor General. A very largo extent of territory included 
Acithin the boundaries of this tract was comprised in the 
jficdad granted to llimmat Ihihadur (Josain : this stretched 
practically along the whole length of the Jumna from Kalpi to 
Allahabad. In 180-1 that chieftain died and his lapsed : 
muftW courts were estaldished by Captain Baillie at Banda and 
Kalpi, and later in the same year the conduct of all affairs in 
Bundelkhand was transferred to a l)oard of commissioners 
consisting of Mr. Brooke, judge of appeal at Benares as 
president, and of Colonel Marti ndell, commanding in Bundet- 
kliiind, and (’aptaiu Ikiillie, political agent, as members. On fiscal 
matters they were Hu})ordinato to the Board of Revenue at 
^ Cahnitta. In May 1805 the administration of the province was 
handed over to the Board of Commissioners at Farrukhabad, and 
Bundelkhand was constituted a regular district under Mr. Brodie 
as judge and Mr. J. D. Erskine as collector. 

The district meanwhile was constantly undergoing modifica- 
tion in area as agreements were made with the Bundela chiefs or 
banditti leaders, and the last of those was not concluded till 1812 
when Kesri 8ingh became Raja of Jaitpur and the pargana of 
that name was oxcduded from the British possessions. On the 
other hand the zila of Kunch, Avhichhad been wrung from Jaswant 
Rao Holkar in 1805, but the revenues of which we^e handed 
over as a life grant to his sister, Bhima Bai Saliiba, was added to 
the charge of the collector of Buudelkliand, Avho carried on the 
entire administration of it. In 1817 this unwieldy tract was 
ourichod by tho ilaqa of Khandeh ‘‘ appertaining to the pargana 
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of Mahoba, comprising 43 villages given up by the Wali of 
Jalaun in consideration of the Britishsurrenderingtheir claims to 
military or otlier service from him. Put in March 1810 tho tract 
was divided into tw<j districts ; tlie part lying roughly to the west 
of the Ken river being called northern Bundelkhand or Kalpi, 
and that to the east of that stream southern Bundelkhand or 
Banda. Of the former Mr. Forde was the first collector. He liad 
his headquarters at first at Kalpi ;but these were removed in 1821 
to Ilamirpur, where they have ever since remained. A joint magis- 
trate and deputy collector howc v^er, stationed at Kdpi, retained 
separate charge, l^oth in the criminal and revenue departments, of 
parganas Kalpi, Kunch and Jalalpur. In 1849 the separate 
charge of Kalpi was abolished and the joint magistrate was posted 
to Hamirpur. In 185S Mahoba, which lajised ^vith the elalaun state 
in 1840, and the Jaitpur Raj, which lapsed in 1849 on tho death 
of Raja Khet bingh, were transfcrrtMl to Hamirpur from the 
newly formed diNtrict of Jalaun whicli received in exchange 
parganas Kuiidi and Kal]>i. 

Ill 1822 the supervision of afTaiT's in Bunddkhand had been 
transferred to tho (jentral board whirli had jurisdiction ov^r 
the provinces of Ihhar, Benares and ( b)rakhj)ur, and sat first 
at Patna, but aftm'wards at Allahabad. In 18oS the district 
of Hamirpur was added to the newly formed Jhansi division, but 
as the northern parganas were and always had been subject to the 
general regulations, while Mahoba and Jaitpur had formed part 
of a non- regulation tract, it was removed in 18G3 and ineor]>ora- 
ted with the Allahaliad division, parganas Mahoba and Jaitpur 
being brought under the general laws in force by Act XFl of 1863, 

Until 1842 parganas Rath and Jalaljuir had attached 
to their respective borders two smaller tracts known as 
pargaiia Kharka in tiie, one case and pargana Kharela in 
the other. The former of those was originally carved out of 
parganas Muhammada!*ad, Orai, Khandaut and Rath and 
merely meant the poor high land on the edges of certain rivers ; 
it has long been absoilxvl in Rath. Pargana Jalalpur, which 
was in 1841 enlarged from Rath, was also increased }>y a large 
part of the small pargana of Kharela.' On the other hand 
pargana Mahoba some years later received from Jalalpur aud 
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Kharela 22 villages. Of these it has retained 15, the remaining 
7 having been made over in 1864 to Charkhari in exchange 
for other villages now situated far to the south in the Central 
Provinces. In 1867 the headquarters of the Jalalpur tahsil, 
which till then had been at the town of the same name, were 
transferred to Musk ira , and in like manner the of Pan- 

wari was removed in 1865 from Sungra to Kulpahar. Again 
in 1876 the two parganas Panwari and Jaitpur were combined 
into one. In 1894 the tahsil of Jalalpur was abolished. The 
western part, lying roughly to the west of the Barma river, 
\vas incor])orated in Path and the eastern portion, lying to 
the east of that stream, under the name of Muskira was 
incorporated with tahsil Maudaha. At the same time the 
combined pargana of Panwari-Jaitpur was renamed Kulpahar 
and the arrangement existing at the present time came into 
force. 

The constitution of the district may possibly undergo 
some change in the future. The inconvenient situation of the 
lu^adquarters at Hamir]nir, which is cut off in the rains by two 
swollen rivers, has long been recognised, and their transfer 
to some other place has been recently contemplated. Mahoba, 
situated as it is on the railway, has bc‘('n suggested as the most 
suitable spot, but Itath with its rising trade has 'also (daims to bo 
the capital of the district. Tlio proposed j*ailway from C^awnjmre 
to Banda, however, if built may modify the ])roj)osals. At the 
same time some redistribution of the Ihindelkhand districts has 
lu'en mooted, one suggestion being to iiand over x^^^rg^^na 
llamirpur with a few villages of Bath lying nortli of the Betwa 
to Jalaun and to enrich the llamirpur district by adding to it the 
X>ortion8 of tahsils Pailani and Banda in tiu‘ Banda district lying 
west of the river Ken. Another sugestion is to give tahsils Man 
and Garautha of the Jhansi district to llamirpur, at tlie same 
time iransfering pargana llamirpur to Jalaun and parganas 
Sumorpiir and Maudaha to Banda to comxH'Usate the letter dis- 
trict for the removal of tahsils jMau and Karwi to a new district 
to be formed out of those tahsils and the throe tahsils lying south 
of the Jumna in the district of Allahabad. These ju’oposals have 
been made in connection with the formation of a new Bundel* 
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khand division ; but so far no definite action has been taken a^d 
the matter is still under discussion. 

In order to understand the fiscal history clearly it is neces- 
sary to divide the district into two portions : of thotwc that which 
comprised parganas IFahoba and Jaitpur did not come under 
British control till much later than the other in which is included 
the rest of the district. The first settlement was made by Mr. J. D. 
Erskine in ISOG and affected parganas Hamirpur and Jalalpur 
orUy^ The revenue assessed amounted lo lls. 3,31,004, the rest 
of the district being for the most part includevl in the jaedad 
of Himraat Bahadur. Parganas Snmerjuir, ^laudalia, Hath and 
Pauwari came under ]\Ir. Erskule^s jurisdiction in the following 
year and wore assessed by him at Bs. 0,05,42 1. The settle- 
ment was for three years and lasted till 1810; and only one- 
eleventh of the estimated assets was supposed to l)e allowed to the 
proprietors. The assessments ^vore l)as(»d for tlie most part on the 
tahsildar’s clad or estimate and on the village accounts, both of 
which Mr. Krskine found very unsatisfactory; but the demands 
were moderate and carefully distributed, and Unit offi(*er appears 
to have formed a very fairly accurate estimate of the resources 
of tlie country and the difficulties nttacliing to agriculture In it. 

In IS 10 a second settlement Avas made by IMr. John 
Wauchope for the same part of the district. It was also for 
tiiree years and was follow ed by anotlier carried out by the same 
offu'cr in 1813. The methods pursued were the same in each case 
and the ultimate result differed but little ; the highest demand 
iiii])osed amounted to Rs. 11,08,771. Mr, Erskiiie^s jama was 
increased 25 per cent, over the district, but the demand was 
not considered severe except in the case of Pan war i and Rath, 
w^here the enhancement was 40 per cent., and Avas held to be 
justified l)y the increase of culti\mtion consequent on the clear- 
ing of the country of I)anditti. The settlement was based on 
the principles laid doAvn in section 4 of Regulation IX of 1805; 
ordinarily 10 per cent, md'thiwi and 5 per cent, for village 
expenses Avere to be left to the proprietors, but the currency in 
Avhich the revenue was to l)e paid Avas altered from the coinage 
current in the tract to simt LucknoAv rupees, and the enhance- 
ment entailed by this alone was calculated to bo 13 J per cent. 
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The data for aRsessment were furnished by the tahsildar’s daul, 
by estimates furnished by qdTiu^ijjos^ TfiivddhcLS and 

from rooorded jamas and collections of ten years previous to the 
cession. The total enhancement was severe but not excessive 
except in Panwari, where the pressure soon began to be felt. 

Mr. Wauchopc was succeeded in 1815 by Mr. Scott Waring. 
An officer of boundless zeal and indefatigable industry, he made 
frequent investigations, visiting, as he says, most of his district, 
which included the whole of Panda, Hamirpur, Kalpiand Kunch, 
four times and all of it twice. The tract appears to have been 
exceedingly prosperous at the time, and the settlement officer 
seems to have lieen obsessed with the idea that he was being 
deceived and imposed upon liy landholders and officials alike. 
He fully disc.ubsod each pargana in detail in his reports, 
giving a table of the cost of ])roduction and of the average 
amount of produce; he quoted Adam Smith and Malthus, and 
appealed occasionally to European statistics. He was consi- 
derate in cases, as for oxamjdo in those of landholders who were 
sulqect to exactions from troops on the mai'ch. But deceived 
by tlie l)Oundless ])rosperity he saw around him ,and led astray 
])y the imj)ositioiis which he imagined wore l)oing ])ractised, 
ho raised the revenue hy 40 per cent, in tlio eastern parganas, 
and by 21 per cent, in Bath and Panwari, which had ab'eady 
been severely dealt with ])y JMr. Wauclio])e. His settlement 
was for five years and the total demand he imposed amounted to 
Rs. 14,89,421. 

Mr. AVaring was succeeded in his settlement duties by 
Mr. Valpy, who embraced his views with even greater 
enthusiasm. In 1819 Mr. Fordo the collector jirotested against 
the highness of Mr. Waring’s assessment, pointing out tliat 178 
estates out of 815 had already been farmed ; wliile between the 
years 1815 and 1818 thirty-nine wore sold at public auction for 
a price barely exceeding one-third of their yearly demand. But 
Mr. Valpy was not to be persuaded : he considered 15 per cent, 
deducted from the highest rent-roll to be a sufficient margin for 
the proprietors, and spared no labour to obtain a record of the 
highest possible rental. He encouraged communications from 
ousted iratwariB and candidates expectant of promotion ; and he 
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regarded the natural anxiety of the evicted landliolders to recover 
possession of their estates as proof of the lightness of their assess- 
ineiits. He made two quinquennial settlements; one in 1821 and 
the other in 1826; these difiered but little from each other, and 
in both Mr. Waring’s demands were for the most part retained. 
Unfavourable as Mr. Waring's assessments were, they appear to 
have been collected in full during the favourable season of 
1820-21 ; but from 1822 to 1824 arrears eoiuiiuiously accumu- 
lated. jNlr. Valpy, who had ir.ean\vhlle left the district, 
returned to it in J82G to resettio the resigned tales and lapsed 
farms. He found himself eomp'dled to make some reductions, 
but they were almost entirely confined to the eastern parganas 
and more particularly to Suniorpur. lOvery sort of means was 
employed to ensure full or even partial collections, even to the 
extent of stop])ing the jiay of taiisildars and chaprasis : shahnaa 
or watchmen and amim w(*re entertained in large numbers, 
and the greater part of the cdorks at headquarters were deputed 
to take ('liarg(i of difl'eront villages. The period closed in 182U-30 
with a disastrous drought, during which the assessments abso- 
lutely broke down. 

The following year Mr. Catlicart undertook as collector the 
soUleinont of the i*esigued estates ; tln^so amounted to more than 
half the num])er of those in the district, the pru[)rietors having 
freely availed llieaiselvcs of the invitation to resign their agree- 
ments in view of resettlement under the provisions of Kegulation 
VII of 1822. Little of the work however was* done by Mr. 
Cathcart; and the settlement is known as that of Mr. Ainslie, 
who was then commissioner. He made,” says Mr. Muir, the 
most extensive reductions without relereiice to the collector, and 
frequently allowed without any investigation an excessive and 
uncalled for decrease. 'Hie settlement of Mr. Waring resembled 
an auction in which the highest bidder was sure of his object. 
Mr. Ainslie’s settlement was a lottei-y in which unlooked for 
prizes fell to those who least expected them. Glaring inequality 
of assessment now embittered tlie temper of those uho received 
no relief, and who were already callous and burdened fiom 
continual oppression. The total demand was reduced to 
Ks. 11,73,467 but its incqulities only added in many cases to 
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the previous evils, and in others it was quite inadequate.’’ One 
important suggestion was put forth by Mr. Ainslie, namely, 
that fixed proportions of fallow land should be allowed to 
remain unassessed : these proportions . were one-eighth in mar, 
one-sixth in hihar^ one-fourth in 'parud and hhat and one- third 
in rahar soil. It was this suggestion that was subsequently 
adopted and elaborated by Mr. Cadell in the settlement of the 
Jlanda district. 

Mr. Pideock’s settlement, carried out in 1836, embraced 
about one-fourth of the district. It was confined to the resigned 
estates j those continued to fall in in large numbers notwith- 
standing the redactions given by Mr. Ainslio. The actual 
decrease in the revenue made by Mr. Pidcock did not exceed 4 
per cent, but it was distributed with great judgment. The bene- 
ficial efl'oeis i)i this revision were considerably enhanced by 
largo temporary rcfluctions; but the ultimate result was dis- 
counted by the progressive demands imposed. Mr. Muir wrote 
in 1842 : “ Though frequently the reductions were nearly com- 
mensurate with the wants of the village, yet more frequently 
they were far too limited. In some cases therefore the settle- 
ment has su(}coeded ; in others it has failed ; and in many, as the 
ultimate assessment is not reached till 1848, the trial cannot be 
said yet to have commenced.” The district suffered terribly 
from the dj-ought of 1833-3J and the famine of 1838, the results 
of which were pointed out by Mr. Pidcock in several letters. 
Although a very large portion of the balance of 1838 was sus- 
pended by Government, by far the greater portion of the sum was 
exacted* and appropriated by the Government native officials, 
several of whom were convicted of embezzlement. In spite of 
the reductions, tlie yearly balances of revenue still continued to 
accrue and proprietors still continued to resign their estates : the 
speculators who had swarmed into the district during Mr. AYaring’s 
time were themselves almost ruined to a man. The G overnment 
in sanctioning the settlement for 13 years considered the dis- 
tressed state of the district due as much to the seasons as to the 
effects of Mr, M aring’s settlement j but long before the sanc- 
tioned term expired the conclusion was forced on it that the 
magnitude of the evils inflicted oh the district were beyond 
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repair by revisions of the demands imposed by that ofl&cer and 
his disciple, Mr. Valpy, and that ungrudging reductions were 
imperatively called for. 

The next settlement was completed in 18‘i2 by Messrs, 
Allen and Muir. The former ofhcer settled Sumorpur, Maudaha, 
Eath and Panwari, while the latter settled Hamirpur and Jalal- 
pur, including a part of wliat is now Mahoba j-nd called, for the 
sake of distinction, Jalalpur-Malioba. Mr. Allen, with some small 
alterations, adopted as the lirsr. basis of iiis settlement the general 
rates fixed by Mr. J>ird, senior member of rhoLoard of Ec 3 Venuo 
in 1840-41. Prom those revenue rates n ei e deduced by subtracting 
one-third. A second basis wa formed hy valuing every acre 
of malguzari cultivation at lie. 1-12-0 per acre and every acre of 
culturable land out of cultivation at 4 annas per acre. A third was 
formed by applying a rate of Ee. 1-12-0 to every acre of land actu- 
ally under cultivation, 12 am.as to every acre of hind which had 
been thrown out of <‘ultivation within the hist two years, G annas 
per acre to land thrown out more than two but less tlian tmi years 
before s(‘ttlenient and 2 annas per acu’o to all other culturable 
land. In addition to the estimates of the assets obtained by these 
means aiiotlu r was obtained by the tin* application of the particuihir 
^’ilhlge rates, r(‘du(MMl 10 per (tent., to tin'- a.reas under iiutasure- 
ment in each village by reducing the average is or rent-rolls 
GO per cent., and liy j'edueiug theliighest nihisis 40 per cent,; 
and the tahsildai-’s chruls were also obtained wln^i’o procurable. 
All these formed standards for comjjarison only and werc3 little 
used lor assessment purposc\s : the fiscal history ef tlie village was 
always a matter of the first conse(iuen(*e when ja7iia came to 
l)e fixed. Ko clas.sification of villages was employed. Mr. 
Muir’s methods somewhat differed, lie s])erit gre^at pains in 
accurately classifying villages according to soil characteristics. 
Next, rent rates for each species of land in each class of village 
M^ero discovered l)y local inquiry, and, based on these, average 
rates were assumed. These rates ap[)lied to the cultivated 
area furnished a jama which was compared with the past 
and present demands imposed upon the village. This jama was 
generally found to ])e too high, and for assessment purposes 
the rates were considerably reduced, especially in the lighter 
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soils. Fallow land was entirely disregarded. Ihis was an 
important new departure ; and the end which Mr. Muir had in 
view was merely to determine n, jama y which the history of the- 
village showed to ))c reasonable and realizalde in good or bad 
years with reference to its position, natural advantages and 
general condition, and without regard to rates of any sort. The 
assessments were calculated at two-thirds of the assets ; and the 
settlemont was confirmed for 30 years. 

It will bo convenient at this point to turn to the second 
portion of the district as now constituted. Pargana Mahoba, 
exclusive of that part of flalalpur now included in it, came first 
under British control with the rest of Nana (iobiiid Ilao^s estate 
in 1838. Sumiuavy settlements were made by Lieutenant 
Doolan, the first superintendent of Jalaun, in 1839, for the year, 
at Rs. 82,125 and in 1840, for five years, at Rs. 87,702. A 
settlement for five years was made in 1843 by Captain Ross 
at Rs. 79,8 ,51 ; this lasted from 1845 to 1850. The pargana 
was again assessed in 1850 by Captain Erskino at Rs. 80,167. 
When the pargana was transferred from elalaun to Hamirpur 
it was resettled at Rs. (>7,309 by Mr. Freeling in 1855-56, 
and the assessments wore sanctioned for 30 years. Jaitpur 
lai>sed in 1815 and was settled for five years in 1847 at 
Rs. 47,011, and again in 1852 at Rs. 46,528, by the superinten- 
dents of flalaiin. On its transfer in 1853 to Hamirpur it was 
resettled at Rs. 40,750. During the disturbances of 1857 it 
became the theatre of war for contending Pmndola }>rinces and 
was reduced to dosolatioii. Resettlement was taken in hand in 
1864 by Mr. P. Wigram, who reduced the demand to Rs. 30,035. 
This however the Board of Revenue refused to sanction, and 
after reviewing the settlements village by village they increased 
the assessments to Rs. 31,298. 

Mr. Allen reduced the demand in pargauas Sumerpur, 
Maudaha, Rath and Paiiwari from Rs. 7,98,634 to Rs. 6,70,972 
or 19*6 per cent., and Mr. Muir that in pargauas Hamirpur and 
Jalalpur from Rs. 3,41,395 to Rs. 3,11,759 or 9*5 per cent. 
The assessments brought much-needed relief, and in JSumerpiir 
and Maudaha are reported to have worked well ; while Rath was 
Qn the whole very lightly assessed. Mr. F reeling’s settlement 
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of Mahoba was on half assets and was on the whole light, though 
there was inequality in the treatment of villages; and Mr. Wigram’s 
settlement of Jaitpur as finally revised by the Board was also a 
light one and involved no sul)seqiieiit difficulties of collection. 
The working of the fissessments was to some extent interfered 
with by the disturbances attending the Mutiny, especially in 
Panwari-Jaitpur and Hamirpur, and co'? mitted a certain 
amount of damage in a fe v" villages. Peimanenf reductions 
to the amount of Rs. 9,105 oiilyuent given during the cur- 
rency of the settlements for over-assessment and on account of 
the inroads of but the Mutiny was responsible for the 

remission of the substantial sum of Rs. 2,3o,0'i 1 ;and other causes 
not specified, including hail and for. in Ma.hoba, ac('ounted for 
the remission of Rs. 2,41,871 more during the same ])oriod. 
Transfers were numerous, l>ut they wore a(*,com])anied by a 
gnulual increase in tlio market value of land, v.diile auction 
sales greatly de(‘reased in numlMU’ during the last de(‘ado. 

The survey with a view to resettle incut began in 1872 and 
was completed in 1878-79. In 1873 Mr. S. (). B. Ridsdale was 
appointed settlement ofTu'cr with Mr. W. T. Martin as assistant. 
Mr. Ridsdale ins})octed parganas JIamirpur and Sumer])ur in 
1874-75, and in the following year sent uj) his assessment 
reports for the sanction of the Board of Reveniu*. They did not 
meet with immediate approval, and while tlie (picstion was 
pending Mr. Ridsdale acce])ted another ap])oiniment, and Mr. 
Martin was also superst'ded by Mr. V. A. Smith. Mr. W. K. 
Neale was appointed settlement offi<*er in Mardi 1870; and 
it was decided that lie should reiiispcct parganas Hamirpur 
and Sumerpur. JMeau while the settlement of pargana Maudaha 
had been handed ovtr to Mr. A. ('adell, s(ittleiuont officer 
of Banda, and was assessed i)y that officer on somewhat 
different methods. In the ])arganas assessed by Messrs. Neale 
and Smith the soil was lirst of all as accurately as possiblo 
classified. Rent rates were sought for from known rents j)aid on 
known areas of particular soils, and from these an average rate 
was obtained for similar soils. This average rate was derived 
from both low and high as well as fair rates, and was tested with 
reference to rates obtaining in .standard villages in each pargana 
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Each soil was divided into a number of separate classes accord- 
ing to its quality, ])ut there w^as no separate village classifica- 
cation. Tho rates having been determined, the next question 
to decide was to w'hat area they should be applied. The appear- 
ance of the villages and the old re(;ords concdusively proved 
that the area under cultivation at tho time that the settlement 
statistics were prepared Avas consideral)ly below the average ; leans 
in particular and l)ad s(;fisons had ])een responsilde for a large 
decrease. Of the land thrown out of cultivation l)y kans^ the 
settlement oilicer took only lialf into account in assessing ; and 
after carefully ('<»llating all liis data in* added 87,702 acres as the 
amount necessary to bring up the area of cultivation to the 
normal standard. Mr. Cadcdl in assessing Maudaha first took as 
a standard tlie (udlivated area of Mr. Allen’s settlement, but his 
views regaiding this standard were afterwards modified by his 
experience iii tli<‘ Ifanda district and l)y the inferiority of a 
large number of villages; and influenced l)y these considerations 
he considerably reduced his original assessments. There were 
difference^ moreover in the assumed rates adopted l)y ]\Ir. 
Neale and Mr. Cadoll; for, whereas those of Mr. Neale 
exceeded the aseertainod all-round rate's in every jiargana, 
those in Maudaha were low'e'r and in inferior villages 'were at 
the time of assessment further re'dueed. d’lie net financial result 
of the entire settleiut'iit was a rt‘duclion of tlui demand by 
Ks. 1),523 only. In every ]>argana e\e('])t Maudalia and Jalalpur 
there W'as a small increase of tho revi'iiuo ; in Jalal])urthc decrease 
only amounted to 5-8 ])er <‘ent. ; in Maudaha on tho other hand as 
assessed liy jSlr. (’ad ell the demand was j*edu(*ed by 12*8 per 
cent. ; and it must bo further borne in mind that in everyjpargana, 
except raiuvari-Jaitjmr and ^luhoba, tho old demand w^as calcu- 
lated at two-thirds while the new* demand ^vas assessed at only 
one -half of the assets. 

The settlement may be fairly sunimarisod liy saying that a 
revenue amounting to about 58 per cent, of the gross assets on afair 
average area of cultivation w*as taken ;an(Uhe settlement reduced, 
but did not remove the inequalities of the previous settlement 
which either was or had in process of lime become unequal in its 
ineulenco. Owing to the system pursued, namely that of com- 
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puting the assets by valuing all cultivation at rates accepted 
by the settlement officer as suitable for the different soils, whether 
cash-rented or not, everything depended oii rates. Kulpahar, 
with an area of 559 square miles, formed a single assessment 
circle and only two parganas were divided into more than one 
circle each. The circle rates had ac'^ordingly to be freely 
modified. In Hamirpur pargana the valuation was only slightly 
in excess of recorded rents, but rents wore in ISSO much higher 
than they could remain when the erJtivabion of the al plant 
disappeared — a contingency whicii could not be foieseen. 
Sumerpur and Eath were valued less ion ieiuly than Hamirpur, 
but a lower percentage of the assets was taken. Maudaha 
faired best in the hands of Mr. Cadcll ; IMahoba, which was 
inspected partly by Mr. Neale and partly by IVlr. Vincent 
Smith, suffered somewhac unequally, while in Jalalpur and 
Kulpahar the assessments uere distinctly severe. In no 
pargana was the burden of the revenue evenly distributed, 
and, generally speaking, ixirua and other light soils were 
treated favourably at the expense of mar. The statistics on 
which the settlement was based wer(^ comjnled for the years 
1874 to 187G, during which the rainfall had ))eon heavy and 
ill-timed. Large tracts were overrun with ham, and land wms 
said to have boon purposely thrown out of cultivation in view 
of the approaching settlement. The seasons from 1875 to 1877 
were favourable, and wore follovvt^d by two dry years, 
during which ham died out and cultivation s])read rajiidly. 
Except for the year 1881, steady im])rovemenL ensued till tho 
end of 1883, when tho cultivated area Avas 14 per cent, above tho 
settlement standard and reached the figure of 884,121 acres, the 
highest ever recorded. Iletween 1884 and 1890 the seasons were 
variable and generally in one respect or other unfavouralde. 
In the latter year balances to the amount of Es. 22,431 accrued; 
but owing to the energetic steps taken to collect it during the 
following years until 1893 tho demand, with the exception of 
Rs. 27,289 in that year remitted on account of damage by hail, 
was realized in full. In March 1892 the director of land records 
submitted a report regarding tho resettlement of the district, 
the term of settlement having been only sanctioned originally 
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for 20 years. The Board recommended a revision, but Govern- 
ment disapproved and extended the period for ten years, at 
the same time ordering a reduction in those villages in which 
relief was regarded as imperative. As a result of this the 
demand in 53 maltnls was reduced hy Bs. 17,694. A succession 
of disasters now ensued. Excessive rains followed by rust 
ruined the crops in 1893-94 and 1894-95: 1895-96 was a year 
of drought, and 1896-97 of famine. At the end of 1895-96, 
the uncolhicted revenue amounted to Es. 2,21,378, and the 
su.s])onsion>s and arr(\ars for 1 896-97 alone reached a total of 
Its. 6,07,518 or 57 per cent, of the demand. In 1897-98 Mr. 
S. H. remantle was posted to the district to revise the jama 
in overassessed villag(‘S audio ])ropose a scheme for fluctuating 
assessments, as the cultivated area was 32 per cent. l)elow 
thes(*ttlement standard. ]\Ir. I^'remantle’s revision resulted in a 
reduction of tlu' revenue by Rs. 63,930. Even then the demand 
r(‘mai]K‘d a full one ; and later Rs. 14,0{)5 more wore struck off 
the roll on tluj r(‘])resen(ations of tlii^ collector, while the Board 
of their own motion gave further reductions totalling Rs. 30,422. 
The latter were increased by Rs. 12,3()S of ‘‘spociaP^ reductions 
granted to distresscMl ])roprietary ('ommuniti(‘s. These took effect 
from the year 1901 -(>2 a7i<l in that 3 a‘ar a sysiematic 
revision of the demand in all other villages which appeared 
to 1)0 ()ver-asst‘sst‘d was inubutakon by INIr. Rim. The reduc- 
tions effected by Mr. Rim wm-e on a liberal scale ; the ordinary 
demand w'as llxtv] at less than 59 ]>er cent, of moderately 
computed assets, and special reductions in addit ion, amounting 
to 20 per cent, of the ordinary jama, w’ere given in favour of 
hereditary pro|)rietors. Mr. Rim’s reductions on the ordinary 
demand amounted to Rs. 1,27,891, while the special red\ictions 
W'cre increased from Rs. 12,358 to lis. 12.690. The latter were 
intended to liavi* effec't for live years only; but ;U the expiration 
of that period they w'e re extended for the term ^»f the eiir rent 
settlement, wutli llie result that the sum realised fromtLj zamin- 
dars stood in 1905 ut Rs. 7.76,415 compared with Rs. 10,67,821 
fixed by IMr. Neale, 

Meanwhile rules for the revision of sottbonent <m a fluc- 
tuating system W’ore elaborated in connection w'ith the Jalaun 
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district, and the principles were extended to the whole ofBundel- 
khand. The salient features of this system are the distinction 
drawn l)etweon estaljlished cultivation and nnv,ior, the elimina- 
tion and discarding uf fallow routs or the portion of the rental 
hold to belong to fallow land included in holdings, the lenient 
treatment of sayar income, and the revision of the demand 
every fifth year if the cultivated area rises or falls 10 per cent. 
By established cultivation is iindorstood all land which has 
been for four years continuously cult’vntod in the year of 
verification or revision, ‘‘allows of one year only being disre- 
garded. The charge of the settlement was entrusted to Mr. Raw 
in 1005 ; he completed operations in JOOS; f )r 12J months of 
this period he was assisted l)y Mr. A. F. h'remantle. The whole 
district, with the exception of pargana Rath,* was settled under 
the special rules for assessment in Bundelkhand. The system of 
soil classification, circle formation, and rate fixation was the 
same as that laid down for ordinary settlements in tlie ])rovince, 
and the only point calling for remark is the treatment accorded 
to nautur. The settlomont officer assumed that in the l)est 
black soils full rent would not be taken for land newly 
broken up from waste until the fourth year, and that the aggre- 
gate rent for the fir.^t throe years should bo the same as the rent 
agreed on for each subsequent year. The average nan, tor rate, 
therefore, amounted to ono-third of the rate for (established 
cultivation. Ralcar jjaili on the other hand, ])eing as a rule 
only continuously cultivated for two or throe years, pays full rent 
in the second year : the Jiominal rent taken in tho first, year was 
accordingly left out of account, and the naulov area in this soil 
was valued at about two-thirds of tho esta)>lishod rate. Ratos 
varying between ono-third and two-thirds of tho rate on estab- 
lished cultivation were applied to pftrua and tho poorer black 
soils. The valuation was on the whole favorable, and amounted 
in cash rented areas to Rs. 87,GG4 as against a recorded rental 
of Rs. 1,33,305. For fallow in tenants’ holdings a deduction 
of Rs. G2,785 was made from tho recorded demand, while all 
fallow in assumption areas was excluded from assessment. Tho 

* Eighteen villages of liatli, ho\svver, were given the benefit of tho special 
rules. 
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additions made for sayar receipts amounted to Es. 9,000 ; this 
represented the income from grazing dues and mahua trees, but 
no account was taken of this item in large pattidari estates. 
Es. 14,835 were incorporated in the assets on account of 
7,079 acres of land thrown out of cultivation ; while proprietors 
received on account of their own cultivation allowances amount- 
ing to Rs. 95,474. The allowance given varied from 10 or 15 
per cent, in the case of Lodhis to 25 per cent, in the case of 
Brahmans and Rajputs. The total demand fixed for the district 
was Rs. 8,43,888, representing a reduction of 21 per cent, on that 
of the previous settlement, Imtanenliancement of 3’2 per cent, on 
the ordinary and of 9*0 per cent, on the specially reduced revenue 
of 1901-02. The proportion of the net assets taken was 47*42 per 
cent. This demand will 1)0 liable to revision every fifth year, 
if the area under the plough varies 10 per cent, or in inter- 
mediate years, if the established cultivation decreases 15 per 
cent. Eovenue rates were fixed by the settlement ofiicer for 
application at these periodical revisions to both nautor and 
establislied cultivation. 

Besides the revision of the revenue demand on a system more 
suited to the peculiar conditions of the district, the Government has 
passed two important measures, one of which had for its ol)ject the 
relief of distressed proprietors. The Bundelkhund Encumbered 
Estates Act, (United Provinces Act I of 1903) was passed in 1903 
and provided for the systematic investigation, followed where 
possiblel)y liquidation, of the debts encumbering landed property 
owned by the agricultural castes of Bundelkhand. Under the 
provisions of the Act aiiy member of such castes w’as permitted 
to apjdy to the collector, stating that his property was 
encumbered with private debts, and collectors were enjoined, 
whenever they thought it necessary, to submit applications 
themselves on behalf of distressed proprietors. After a preli- 
minary scrutiny l)y the collector, the applications werq forwarded 
to a commissioner appointed under the Act, who after i .vestiga- 
tion either re jected them or admitted them as suitable for inquiry 
by special judges, also appointed under the Act. The proceedings 
before the special judges were of a judicial nature; they 
consisted of an exhaustive scrutiny of the various claims made 
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against the encumbered proprietor of the amount claimed, 
and of the final adjudii-atioii of the sum equitably due to the claim- 
ant. The finfil stage was the liquidation by collectors of the 
awards given by the special judges. In this district^ 5,100 appli^ 
cations were filed l)y proprietors themselves or by collectors, 
of which 4,421 were sent to the commissioner : from this num- 
ber 3,487 were forwarded by the commissioner to the special 
judge. During the proceedings before the s])ooiel judge 8,145 
claims were preferred, the amount claimed being no less than 
Rs. 10,03,303; out of this sum ebams to the value of Es. 11,88,908 
were reckoned as likely to bold good in a civil court. The 
amount finally allowed by the judge amounted to Rs. 7,21,240 
only. In the final stage, it was found that liquidation wiia 
impossible in 285 cases; in 45 others, the award was satisfied 
in part only and the balance was deemed to be discharged 
under the Act ; while in 1,708 cases, the award was distliarged 
in full, cither by the debtor himself or with the help of a loan 
from the Government. 'Hie sum of Ks. 3,79,122 was advanced 
from the pu))lic treasury for this jmrpnse to bo recovered by easy 
instalments. 

The Act was accompanied by tlni Bundelkhand Alienation of 
Land Act (United Provinces Act II of 1903), the ])iivport of wliich 
was toprovout ])ropriotors of tlu; agricultural (*astos from aliena- 
ting their st ill unencum])ere.(l pi-o])erty or the land whicli had boon 
now relieved of encumbrance. Under its provisions permanent 
ali<,‘nations of laud in Riindolkliand, (ixcopt Ijctweeii ])orsons not of 
agricultural tribes or between ]>arties ])oth of whom are members of 
the same agricultural tribe or arc both mem])ers of agricultural 
tribes and residents of tlie same district, are forl>idden. Tem- 
porary alienations are ])ormitted between members of agricul- 
tural tribes and those of other castes, either in the shape of 
usufructuary mortgages, of mortgages without possession or of 
leases, but the period of twenty years is fixed as the term 
during which such alienation can liold good; while any 
condition intended to act by way of conditiojial sale is abso- 
lutely interdicted. La'^tly, the sam tion of the collector is 
required for all permanent alienations by agricultural tribes, the 
obtaining of this sanction being an essential preliminary to 
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the entry of the transfer in the record-of-rights ; and no land 
belonging to a member of an agricultural tribe is permitted to 
bo Fold in oxocutioii of any decree or order of ja civil or revenue 
court, nie A(*t was framed on the lines of the Punjab Alienation 
of Land Act, and is likely to exercise an important influence on 
the transfer of land in this portion of the province. 

For the purposes of jiolico administration the district was 
divided under the reorganization scheme of 1905 into 18 circles ; 
the boundaries of those do not as a rule correspond with those 
of fiscal subdivisions. The bulk of pargana Hamir[>ur falls 
within the circle of the 8<(dr Icotwdll at Hamirpur, while the 
cir(de of the third- tdass station at Kurara includes the remainder 
of that pargana and some villages in Jabilpur. In parg.ina 
Sumorpur tlicre is a first-cla'^s station at Sumerpur, and a third- 
class station at Lalpura;tht‘ circle of the latter also includes 
soiJKj f]ulalj)ur villages. The remaimler of pargana Jalalpur is 
divided l)et\Neoii the cindos of the fu’st-class station of Rath, 
the second-class station of Jariya, and the third-class stations of 
Jalalpur and Rewar. Tin; villages of pargana Rath are included 
in the (drclos of Path, Jariya and ^lajhgawan; the station at the 
last namoil place is also of the third-class. Thii villages com- 
prised in talisil AFaudaha fall within the circles of the first- 
class stations of Muskira and Maudaha, whiL some villages 
also belong to llie Hewar (*ircle. la the Malioba subdivision the 
greater j>orlion of tahsil Kulpahar is distributed over the circles of 
Kulpaliar and A jnar, whi('h are of the lirst-class, tliat of Panwari 
wliieli is of the second-class, and that of Kashipiir wliich is of the 
third-class ; but some villages in the east of tiic tahsil belong to 
the Srinagar circle and to that which is controlled from the station 
situated at the hoail(|uartors of tlie subdivision. The Srinagar 
police station is of the st'cond-cdass and is situated in the south 
of Maho])a tahsil: the rest of that tahsil falls within tlie 
circle of the second-edass police station at Kalirai. Three out- 
posts are maintained in addition, namely at Sisolar, Chandaut 
and Kharela, the last of which contains, in addition to one con- 
stable of the civil police, one head constable and three constables 
of the armed police. There have l)oen considerable reductions in 
the number of stations during the last 30 years. Formerly there 
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were fitations at Sisolar, Chandaut . and Kharela where there 
are now only outposts, and the outposts at Pithaura, Kaitha, 
Jaltpur and Kunehta have lioeii abolished. In addition to 
this, the Jariya, Panwari and Jalalpur stations have been 
reduced from first to second or third-class, and those at Kurara, 
Lalpura, Bewar, Majhgawan and Kaship^ir from second to 
third-class. 

The police force is utidcr the control of the district superin- 
tendent of police, subordinate to whom aiv a reserve inspector, a 
prosecuting inspector and onecirido inspoctor. The regular civil 
police force consists of 20 sub-in spec tore, 20 head constables, 
and IGO men posted at the various stations ; and G sub-inspectors, 
10 head constables and G1 men in reserve at Ilamirpur. The 
armed police comprises one sub-inspector, 18 head constables and 
88 men ; out of which 8 head eonstaliles and 35 men are on fixed 
guards, and the remainder in reserve or on miscellaneous duties 
at head-qnarfcers. In addition to these, tluTo are 8G town police 
enlisted under Act XX of 185G at Ilamirpur, Sumerpur, Maudaha, 
Mah'jba, Kulpahar and Hath; 83 road police and villagii chauki- 
dars to the number of 1,078. The road police patrol the provin- 
cial roads from Xowgong to Ilamirpur and Banda; tin ^ roads 
from Mahoba to Kulpahar, Ilamirpur to Kurara, Ilamirpur 
to l^ath, Bewar to Muskira, Bath to Panwari, Panwari to 
Kashipur, Panwari to Kulpahar, Bath to Jariya, Jariya to 
Chandaut and Kashi ]nir to Ilarpalpur. 

Statistics ef criminal justice and cogi.i/.a]>lo crime will be 
found for each year since 189G in th(‘ appendix.* From those it 
will bo seen that the criminal work is on the whole light, the 
average number of inquiries in each circle being 50 annually. 
The chief offences are house burglary and petty theft, the> 
number of which is normally small but increases very larg(dy in 
years oi scarcity, as in other districts. Bobberies and dacoities 
are ordinarily rare occurrences, but offences affecting life are 
occasionally numerous. Though offences against the puldic tran- 
quillity are n(5t many, there are every year a considerable number 
of persons who have to bo bound over to keep the j)eaco, mainly, 
it would appear, owing to the addiction of the inliabitants to some 

• Appendix, tables V’^ll and VIII. 
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form of criminal trespass. Thomimborof persons l)ouncl over 
to be of good behaviour is not large, and on the whole the 
inhabitants of the district are peae(‘fiil and law-abiding. 

In former years the ])raetiee of female infanticide, though 
not widespread, was undoubt('dly common in tlio district, 
especially among tlie rarihars and Bais Eajputs. The first 
repressive measures were undertaken after the introduction of 
Act VIII of 1870, and in 1871 a notification* was issued 
declaring that measures under the Act would be taken 
against the Dikhits, Gau tarns, Gaurs, liaises, Kachhwahas, 
Karchulis, »Tanwars and Panwars throughout the district, as 
well as against the Parihars and Soml)ansis of Rath, the 
Gaharwars of 8iimor])ur, thet’handols of SLimer])ur and Maudaha, 
the Bundelas of Mahoba and the Ghaiihans of every pargana 
except Maudaha : five months later the C’hauhans of Kumokhar 
in Maudaha woi’c added to the list. Of all these tribes the 
Kachhwahas, Karchulis, rfanwars, Pan wars, Sombansis, Gahar- 
wars, Chand(‘ls and Bundelas nnd sedectod families or selected 
villages of the remaining clans wore, from time to time, withdrawn 
from the list of proclaimed clans as the need for repressive 
measures seemed no longcn* ajiparent ; and in 1888 there- were 
1,000 families of Bais, I Hkhit, ( {autam, C'hanhans, and Parihar 
Rajputs ill 77 villages scattered over the district to whom siispi- 
eions of the j)ra(*ti(‘e still attached. In that year a detailed census 
of the infant j)0])ulation was taken ; as a result of tliis forty 
families of Bais Rajputs alone living in a single village were 
re-proclaimed, (wo families of all clans living in 10 villages wore 
exempted, and 201 Bais families in 10 villages were left subject 
to the provisions of the Act pending a further census in 1802-93. 
Ko])roceedings were (‘onsidered nt‘eessary against 1,20.) families 
of all the clans living in ot) villag(\s. AVlion the censu-s statistics 
of ISOI had been compiled the su])je<'b came again under consi- 
deration and the Act was gradual]}' withdrawn from the whole 
district. 

There is one jail in Hamirpur. It is a fourth-class jail 
capable of accommodating loss than 150 prisoners: the prisoners 
convicted in the Mahoba subdivision are confined in Banda jail. 


* Notiticatiouuo. 360 A., dated March 14tln 1871, 
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The average number of prisoners iu the TTamirpnr jail during the 
year li)07 \vas 104, of whieh o wore females ; and pri.' oners are 
not as a rule ocmfined in it for a longer ])eriod than two years. 
The institution does not differ from similar ones in other 
districts, the ordinary industries enforced in it being rug 
and mat-making, mill-grinding, oil-]>ressing and the like. 
Civil prisoners arc lodged in a portion of the jail specially sot 
apart for the purpose. 

The history of excise, adminis^ ratio a in ilamlrpur docs not 
differ from that in ^‘ontiguous tracts, dlio first system adopted 
under British nil? was tliat of iarm’ng tra'*i>s, w4iich w'cre usually 
conterminous with a pargana; no more (daborate system being 
possildo owing to the proximity of indepemkmt states and the 
facilities existing for the smuggling of illicit spirit over the 
liorder. In 1881 liow'cver the outstill system W'ns started, and 
this has remained in bov*? ever sin(*e. Tin' rect'ipts under this 
system have on tiie whole Ixwm greater tlian those olitained 
under the farming system. Huring the deca(l«‘ ending in 181)(j, 
owing lo a su(^(•('^sion of iinfavoiiralde sc'.asons, the average 
receijits from tlie sale of country liipior w’oiai only Its. 15,008, 
but daring the la.^t ten years tln^y have risen to Rs. 10,815. 
The numlier of sliojis has from time to time been eonsiderably 
curtailed, and lias fallen from an average of 187 betw'een 1877 
and 1880 to one of 115 between 1807 and 1000. 

In earlier years the consumption of he.mj) drugs wais consi- 
derable, tliough none are manufactured In llamirpiir; and, for the 
four years ending in IS^.^O, an average of 1 maunds of gavja, 
mainly of th? central liulian or pat liar variety, w'as sold. In 
the latter yeai’, ho.vever, a, liigh-T duty was imposed and the 
place of has now birgtdy been taken by r/eovts from the 

Punjab. The average sab*-, of /'Aa/v/.s during the ten years ending 
in 1007 have amounted to 5-0 maunds and of ja^ 2*40 maunds ; 
while l)etween 18t)3 and 180G less than one mauud of charm 
w as sold. Thei'e is al' (> a considerahle demand for hlixtiKj^ which in 
imported Ijy licensed vendors, and since the imposition of the new 
duties on ganja and ch^ras in 1S9G the average consumption has 
risen from 38 to over 8t) maunds. The license fees for the sale of 
drugs are now’ usually sold l)y auction for three years, and since 
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tho iiitrofliictionofl)onflftd warehouses the receipts have consider- 
ably d(‘creased. FromlST? to 188G the license fees for the sale 
of drags averaged Rs. o,776 yearly ; but since 1S9G they have 
never r(‘, ached this ligiirc, the average for tbe ten years ending in 
1007 being only Rs. 2,530. In lOOS there were 49 shops in the 
district licensed for the retail sale of drugs. 

]](‘tween 1877 and 1897 the average amount of opium 
coiiHumed in the district was a little over 31 sers, but since the 
latter year only 22 J sers have annually been sold; the receipts at 
the same time have fallen from Rs. 13,000 tolls. 11,300. Opium 
is purchased from over ument treasuries at Rs. IS a ser, and 
retailed by licensed vendors at four or five annas a tolct* 
Tlierc wore oidy 2 ) shops licensed for the Stale of opium in 1908. 

The collection of incomoTax under the present system dates 
from the introduction of Act II of 1880, Avhich for the first time 
ex(duded from assessment incomes derived from agriculture. 
The only ini])ortant modification that has since taken place 

has been tho exoni])tioji of incomes of loss than Rs. 1,000 

in 1904. Statistics of ass(xssoes and 0 (dloctions since 1891, 

both for the whole district and tho various tahsils, will 1)0 

f(fUiul ill tlio ap])en{lix.* Tho average r('cci]>ts f(jr tlie ten 
years prociMling 1901 wore Rs. I(>, 530 paid by (jOo assossees, 
wliilo since 1901 tho receipts have falbm on tho average to 
Rs. 7,879 and tlio number of ])oi*.sons assessed to 214. Among 
the various (ahsils Rath, owing to llu' number of merchants 
and traders in th(‘ town of Hath, pays the larg(‘st amount of the 
tax, followed by Kiilpalmr and JIamirpiir: Malioba ])ays the 
l(‘ast. 

dlie district, judge holds the olTiee of registrar, while sul)- 
or(linat<' to him are five su])-registrars stationed at each of tlio 
tahsil lu'adcpiarters : for purposes of registration each tahsil is a 
sub-district. Tlie present constitution of distritds and mh- 
districts dates from the year 1881. AVith tlie oxcepthui of Rath, 
Avhere the sub-registrar is a <le]virtniental officer, the office of 
su])-registrar is held cx ojYiclo by thetahsildar. During the five 
years ending in 1907 the average annual income from registra- 
tion has been Rs. 7,157, ag.rm''l an e\j)cuditun‘ of Rs. 7,927, 

Appendix, tubK's XI U and XiV, 
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the average number of documents registered being 687, The 
heaviest work is done at Rath, and is approximately double 
that at Hamirpiir and Kulpahar, while the ^rork at Mahoba 
and Maiidaha is very small. 

A talilc given in the appcmdix s^iows the annual income Stamps, 
derived from stamps since ISUl*. Stump duties are colleided 
under the Indian Stamp Act (TI of 18b9) and the Court-Fees Act 
(V’"!! of J870). The total rec eipts in 1880-81 were Rs. 
and these rose leu years late:* to Rs. uO,S,;S. From 1807 to 1006 
the average receipts have aiiioiinted to Rs. *‘18,182, and of this 
78* 1 1 per cent, was derived f roiii non-jed-elal >siamps, and 26*89 per 
cent, from the sale of coiut-lVo stamps, including copies. Tlie 
average annual charges during tlie same period have been Rs. <708. 

In earlier times the postal arrangements of the district, so Tostal 
far as they can be traced, did not diller from those in vogue in 
other regulation districts. The’*e w<‘re general post-oillces located 
at Inadquarter stations, and tlie mails were delivered at these by 
runners ahuig the main iriiidv roads. 8die district ddk was 
maintained by tlie distih-t oHieer, who made arrangements 
for the distribution of letters at the variotis district oilices in his 
district. The letters from thn post-ollice wen*, handed ovm* to the 
ndzir at the cf)llectoi'atc, who managed their despatch along with 
otlicial letters to the district ollices, the latter being usually at 
police stations. J^iid letters w(‘re delivered by \ illage 
dars and unpaid letters by head eonstabli^s, while tln^. receipt and 
despatch of Liters deA<dv<*d 6n poli<*e mnltarrlrs, who wcu'o 
allowed a (mmmisslou of one-(|uarter anna per hotter. The 
expenses of the ruinru’s who earried the inails and oilier charges 
were defrayed l)y the levy of a r/fR»;cess. In 18(33 tlui imp(irial 
and district post were amalgamated and, n itli tlio iiitroduclion 
of Act XIV of JSG(>, the levy of the postal cess ceased, the 
entire arrangements for the deliveiy and despat('h of letters 
being undertaken ))y the post-ofiice, which (>})eucd regular 
offices where t!ieso were deemed necessary. District oni(‘es 
have now ceased to exist cx<*ej)t wliuro their maintenance would 
not be warranted under the commercial princi])lcs of the 
IKist-ofiice. 

*' A])pt’iRlix, table XII. 
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Under the arrangments now in force the oflBces in the district 
are subject to the control of the superintendent of post-offices^ 
Bundclkhand division, who is stationed at Jhansi. A list of all 
the post-offices in existence in 1908 will he found in the appen- 
dix. There are within the limits of the district 17 branch-offices, 
and 7|8u])-offices, in addition to the head office at Hamirpur. Mail 
carts \)\y along the roads from Hamirpur to Sumerpur and Mahoba, 
serving Maudaha, Kabrai and Kliannah, which is in the Banda 
district, on the way ; elsewhere the carriage of letters is effected 
by runners. I n addition to the offices actually within the district, 
there is a sub-office at the important town of (liarkhari. 

The headquarters of the district is cormeided l)y telegraph 
with Cawiipore, and there is a (*onibIned ])ostaud toh^graph office 
at Hamirpur. The only other tclcgra])h lines in the district are 
those which run alongside the (ireat Indian Peninsula ]‘ailway, 
and the lino from ^Nlalioha to Charkhari. Thei’(^ arc combined 
post and telogra])h offic(‘s at l)()th iNlalioba and (^liarkhari. 

Uiore are no municipalities in the district, and local solf- 
governruontis represented by two notifie'l areas, five Act XX towns 
and the district b.oard. The two notilied areas are the towns of 
Hath and Malioba; tliesc had since 1809 and LS7l, respe(*tivedy, 
l)oen administered under Act XX of IS^d, ]>ut were converted 
into notilied ai'oas with effect from 1st April 1908. Mahol)a is 
now administ('rod by a committee consisting of three meml)ers. 
Thesubdivisional officer is [)rcsident, and the tahsildar of Mahoba 
is a moml)er of the eommitte(‘, t]i(‘ other two members beinir 

o 

nominated. At Hath the number of meml)ers is two, and 
the oflice of president is tilled ])y the tahsildar of Rath. Income 
is raised chiefly by a tax on persons residing or carrying on 
any trade or profession or owning property within the limits of 
the notified area, according to their circumstances and property, 
subject to a miinmum paymmit of twelve annas and a maximum 
of Ks. 120 per aununi. This income is supplemented by pound 
receipts in both towns, three-quarters of the im^ome from nuzid 
property in Ratii, and in Maho])a hy all the slaughter-house fees 
and woighnient dues. The amount of the tax to be collected 
annually is fixed bv the diNtrict magistrate, and details of income 
and expenditure will be found in the articles on those places. 
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The towns now administered under Act XX of 1856 com- 
prise Maiidaha^ since 1860 ; Ilamirpur and Jaitpur, since 1871 ; 
Kiilpaliar, since 1872; and Siimerpiir, since 1803. Jn the case of 
all, ivicome is raised by a liouse*tax, assessed by a panchayat 
consistingof three or live respectable inha])itants of the towns, and 
is expended on works of local improvemeLt, on conservancy and 
on the maintenance of extra nolice ; details of the accounts will 
be found iu the artiidcs on diuse 'places. All of these towns, 
with th^i exception of llamiipur, have been brought from time to 
time uiKler the operation of section 34 of the Police Act (V 
of 1 861 1 and also of tho Village Sanitation Act (II of 1802). 

Peyond the limits of the towns local afl'airs are administered 
by the dstrict board which dates in its present form from 1884, 
uhen it took the place of the old district committee. Tho board 
consists ol an elected (chairman who is generally t!ic collector, 
three ap[)oii\ted meiiibors and 12 members annually elected for 
a term oi‘ tiiree yCcU's from each tahsil, JMahoba and Ilamirpur 
providing tlrce and llie remaining tahsils two members each. 
The work of the board is ol the usual multifarious descrip- 
tion, and its principal duties comprise the management of 
the educational, medical and veterinary establishments other 
than those under the direct control of ({overnmont or supported 
by private bodies ; communi<*ations, including the local roads, 
ferries, bungalows and the like; ami several minor de]>artments 
such as the administration of cattle-pounds, jiortions of nazul 
land and tlic maintenance of roadside avenues. Tho income 
and expeudituro of the board under the main heads since 1891 
will 1)0 found in the appendix.* 

The history of state oduoation in Ilamirpur does not begin 
till 1855. Pefoi’e that date tlie only educational establishments 
in the district were iiuligiujous schools, in which Sanskrit, 
Persian and Hindi were taugiit. In 1847 there were 118 of 
these, in the majority of which — namely^ 86 — Hindi was taught. 
It was remarked at that time that there was not a single school 
nor any place exclusively appropriated to educational pur- 
poses,’^ the school being generally lield at the master’s door 
or iu the house of ojie of the scholars. In 1856 eight tahsili 
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schook were founded at Hamirpur, Sumerpur, Gahrauli, Jaitpur^ 
Maudaha, Panwari, Mahoba and Rath. After the Mutiny an 
educational cesfl of one per cent, was imposed on revenue-payers 
and village primary schools were introduced, and in 1861 there 
were 28 of these established in the district. In 1862 an Aiglo- 
vernacular school was opened at Hamirpur, and in the following 
year a Government sctiool of the middle class was started, while the 
number of village schools increased to 71. In 1861 a begin- 
ning was made with female education, five schools being tenta- 
tively opened; these had a reputed attendance of 54 puj/ils, but 
(ilovernment inspection was not enforced in them. In 1866 it 
was reported that the female schools had made great headway, 
and we: e much appreciated l)y the inhabitants of the villages, 
while two more Anglo-vernacular schf>ols were opened under 
private management, ])iit open to Government inspection, at 
Maudaha and ]\rahol)a. In 1867 the Anglo-vernacular school 
at Ilamij’pur was established as an inferior zWt school : this 
rendered the maintenance of a middle scliool at Ham ir pur no 
longer necessary and in the same year the muhilo school of 
Panwari or Sungra, nhich had been moved to Kulpahar in 
1866, was abolished. There were in 1870, six iahsili schools 
M'ith an attendance of 280 sdiolars, 52 village schools Avith 
1,754 puj>lls, and 15 indigenous ])rivate institutions providing 
for 556 boys. The female scdiools of the ]>rimary class were 
two in number ; they wore situated at iMaudaha and Panwari, 
and luwl an attendance of o6 ]>upils. Iji 1880 the Government 
Anglo-vernacular school had 18 pupils ; there wore 0 vernacular 
establishments, an English primaiy scliool and 01 primary 
vernacular schools vliich were teaching 8, 8)86 hoy’s: one (Irovein- 
menl and one aided female school were attended liy 8l 
girls. 

A list of all the schoeds existing in 1008 will bo found in 
tlio appendix, togetlier with a table showing the number of 
institutions mid pupils in each year since 1806. * The secondary 
schools are now six in numher and are situated at the tahsil head- 
quarters and at Sumorpiir. The primary’ schools amount to 90, 
and are maintained by the district board, while 35 others obtain 


* Appendix, table XVllJ, ef teq. 
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grants-in-aid. The girls’ schools are at Mahoba, Bewar, Pan- 
wari, where there are two, and Rath. 

The inhabitants of namir|3ur oomj)are fas’ourabiy vn*th those 
of other districts of tlic United Provinces as regards literacy. 
At the last census G‘5 per cent, of the males and *1) per cent, of the 
females, or a total proportion of 3*3 j>cr cent , were ascertained 
to bo able to read and write. The proport *011 i ; higher than that 
of Banda, but considerably b'^dow that of Jhansi and Jalaun. Of 
the Hindu males 0*30 per cent, and of ti^e Miisalinan males 3*32 
per cent, are literate. There has been considerable improvement 
ill literacy during the last t\\ enty years , lor in 1881 only 5*0 
per cent, of the males and in 1801 only 5*5 p( r cent, were able 
to read and write. The jirogress of female edu(*ation has l)eoii 
more rapid, and the proportion of literates among females has 
risen to its present figure from *03 in 1881 and *05 in 1891. Of 
those literate in the vernacular )nly 87 per cent, know the Nagri 
and nearly 7 per cent, the Persian s(‘ript, the remainder lieing 
ac(piainte(l in some degree with both. 

Tlierc is a small area of property inllamirpur, whidi 

is administered either directly 1)}* the collootor or is under the 
management of the district board. lt(*overs a b)t!il area of *1,147 
acres, out of whicli 2,910 acres are occupied by roads and 304 
acres by buildings ; the remainder, amounting to 903 acres, (mhh- 
sists of local and imperial encamping-groiinds or miscellaneous 
plots, wliich are wholly or j)artially leased out and luring in a 
small income. This miscellaneous j)ropcrty is largest in talisil 
Kulpaliar. 

From very early times di^pensarics liavel)een maintained at 
Ilamirpur, Rath and Mahol)a. in 1807, on account of the distance 
of the sadr dispensary at Ilamirpur from the town, a small build- 
ing was rented in Sophiganj for the treatment of out-patients, 
and two years later a new building was erected between tlie town 
and Sopliiganj which is known as the sadr dispensary. Tn addition 
to these institutions the railway authorities have maintained a 
small hospital for railway servants at Mahoba, and Ilamirpur 
contains a police hospital. In 1902 the three district dispensaries 
were altered from second to third-class. In 1906 the canal 
department opened a small dispensary at the head works of the 
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Dhasan canal, and in 1907 a third-class dispensary was started 
at Maudaha. In the same year four mission dispensaries were 
established at Rath, Mahoba, Kiilpahar and Maudaha. The 
medical needs of the district have been thus well provided for. 
With the exception of the sadr dispensary, these institutions pro- 
vide only for the reception of out-door patients and are in the 
charge of hospital assistants. 

In 1908 the district possessed 2;") cattle-])onnds, all of which 
were under the management of the district board with the 
excej)tion of those at Mahoba and Rath, the control of which 
is vested in the committee of the notified area. Of the poiiTcls 
now existing the first to 1)0 openail was that at Kiilpahar: 
this was csta.l)lished in 18G1. This was followed by tlic opening 
of one at Maudaha in 18G8; at Rath, in 1805; at Sisolar, 
JMiiskira and Panwari in 18()G; Majhgawan and Jalalpiir in 
18G7 ; and at Ajnar in 1870. Those at Bewar and Srinagar were 
started in 1S7G and 1878, and lietween 1880 and 1890 others 
were established at Jarlya, Cliandaut and Sayar. A number have 
been added since, and, besides those mentioned, pounds cxi^t 
at Ilamirpur, Summ‘j)ur, Kurara, Lalpma, Patara, Kharela, 
Mahoba, Kabrai, Siipa and Teia. 



CHAPTEIl V. 


History. 


Of tlie early history of Jie district little Juitliciitie informa- 
tion remains, and more or less vap^ue trll^al traditions are 
all the material available. The condiiion of lh''‘ country in 
histori(*al times shows that it was very la.>-gely overgrown with 
jungle which had been veiy little cleared and it is reason- 
able to suppose that its condition in early times was much 
the same. The inhabitants were almost oertaiidy wild forest 
tribes such as Gonds, Kols and llhils, of whose previous 
occupation many traces still remain in village traditions. 
The existence of inscriptions and other remains scattered up 
and down the traid afford sufficient r(*ason for tlie belief lhaf-, 
during tbo greater pai't of the first three (unituries of the 
Christian era, Buudelkhaud, including the IIamir])iir district, 
was Subject to the (Jnpta dynasty, but the tribes that occupied 
it probably maintained their autonomy while owing allegiance 
to the paramount lords of Northern fndia. 

The first historical notice wo get of the district is obtained 
from the Chinese traveller lliuen Tsang, in the 7th century 
A.D. The tract, now vaguely known as Bundelkhand, was 
visited and described by him in (Ml or 012 A.J>. under 
the name of Gluk-chUt'o.'^ I'lie pilgrim states that it lay more 
than 1,000 U to the north-east of Ujjaiii and more than 
000 II south of Maliesvai’apura. He adds that ‘‘ this country 
was above 4,000 ll and its capital about 15 ll in circuit; 
the soil was rich, the i rops abundant, and pulse and wheat 
Aifero products. The majority of the people were not Buddhists, 
but there were some tens pf monasteries with a few lirethron; 
there wore above ten Deva-temples and 1,000 jn-fdcssed adher- 
ents of the other systems. The king, who was a ]3rahman, 

* For this ani Chundel history iu p^oneral vide Indian Antiquary, May 1908. 
The authority for most of the facts regarding the early history of the district 
IB Mr. Vincent Soiitb, whose knowledge of tbo tract is unrivaUeti» 
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was a firm believer in Buddhism, and encouraged men of 
merit, and learned authors of other lands collected here 
in numbers/’ If we assume that the distance from the kingdom 
of Ujjain is reckoned from its capital, the indications given 
will bring us to the western frontier on the I^ctwa river westoard 
frr)m Saugor. Usmillj the assumption is made that Khajuraho 
must have been the unnamed capital referred to by lliuen Tsang ; 
but supposing tlie distances to be estimated from capital to 
capital, Kluijiii’alio will not suit the indication given by Hiuen 
Tsang ))ecause it lies south-east not south from (rwalior, which 
seems to be Mahesvai’apura, and is too far from Ujjain. The 
s]>ot that suits tlie l)earings and indications of the Cliinese 
])iJgrlm l)est is Kran or Krakana on the Bina j'iver, a tributary 
of tlui Betwa, IT) miles west-north-u est from Saugor. The 
of Jliuen Tsang represents the Mama' 

Jrjahoti or uliich is still pr(\served in tliat of Jijhotia 

Brahmans and Banias, whose distri])ution at the [)rcsent day 
marks roughly the extent of the ancient j>rovince. 

*Tie Brahman ruler of lajhoti was pro))al)ly subordinate 
to ITarsha Vardhana, tlu^, powerful kijig of Thaneswar, whose 
authority undoubtedly extended over the district. Tradition^ 
universally allirms that, previous to the rise of the famous 
Chandel dynasty, ]\rah()l)a was held by (laliarwar Kajputs. 
How or when they obtained possession of it, we know not: 
probaldy they established an independent rule during tlie 
disturbances that ensued on the deatli of llarsha Vardhana. 
There is some reason to believe that the (Jaliarwar rulers of Buu- 
delkhaiid were comiected with the dynasty of Kanauj, and there 
are indicjitions that the (Irindels them'^olves wore (*onncclod 
with the same ruling house, but m>tiiing certain is known. The 
only point on vhich tradition is clear is that the Gaharwars 
were great tank builders and it as(*rii>cs to them the massivj^ 
embankment of the Bi jainagar lake. The Kandaura Tal, situated 
in the townships of Thaniia and Paswara, is ascribed to one 
Kandaur Singh, an ollicer of the Oaharwar Baja, and there are 
no loss than ninef other tanks situated in parganas Mahoba and 

•Also Jejakahhuktif oi* JciukasukU Mailuiitur lubcrirtion. Cuuniugh on 

A. K., voi. X, im, 

t J. A. S.B., 1881, I'rul., p 2. 
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Kulpaliar which are credited with a similar origin. Their 
antiquity is attested by the rudeness of their constriietion ; and 
the fact that not one is located more than 15 miles from 
Mahoba indicates tliat the (hiharwar principality was restricted 
to the immediate neighbourhood of that town. 

A Mahoba tradition declares that the (i! ahar war dynasty was 
succeeded l)y the rule of Parihars, who were overthrown in&u)??a]^ 
077 by Chandra varma, the drst of t!ie (liandel [ciiiefs. Another 
tradition* quoted by General Cunningham states that the 
Pariliar prin(*ipality oi Uchahara or NagtKl was older than that 
of the rhandels of Malioba and t!iat it formerly included Mahoba 
and all the country to the iiortn as far as the ghats and as far as 
Pdlliari oil the south, aitd extended to Man Mahowa on the west, 
and on the cast comprised mest oi the country now held by 
the Pdiagcls. The great lake at Bilhari called Laksliman Sagar 
is said to have l)con constructed by Laksliman Sen Pariliar and 
the great fort of Si.ngorgarh still further south contains a pillar 
bearing the name of a Pariliar Kaja. The eastern extension 
of the Pariliar kingdom in(li(*a.ted b\ thes(' remains and tradi- 
tions receives some sujiport from the fa that Ptolemy assigns 
this position to tli(^ Pormrl, who are veiy proljably the 
same people as tlu^ ]*ai*iliars. The town of l^lnwari in 
Kulpaliar is supposed to have been founded liy Kaja Panel, 
a Pariliar Rajput, in A.D. 1)03, while the p(H)]do aihrm that 
Pariliar rule preceded that of the Chandcls and that the 
Pariliar dominions extended from the Jumna to the Ner- 
budda. This tradition is supported by the fact that the old 
name of Panwari was Pailiarjmr. Ikxrt of the town of Mahoba 
is still remembered as the Pariliars^ quarter, tliougli no Rajputs 
now reside in Mahoba ; and the earliest inhabitants of Ari in 
pargana Jaitpur are said to have liecn Parihars who constructed 
n small tank called Nadiya, which has an appearance of great 
antiquity. Additional evidence of the existence of Parihars 
in the tract w’hi(‘h afterwards formed the C’handel kingdom is 
obtained from Chand’s story that the chief adviser and state 
hcimdar of Raja Parmal was the traitor Pariliar called Mahil, 
and the lo(‘al traditions state that the ca})ital of the dynasty was 

• J, A, S. B. Ibid, pp. 4 and 5, CanuingUam A. K, IX, pp. 5, 9. 
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at Mail Salianiya uoar Nowj^oiig, and that mauza Muiliari near 
Jaitpur was founded in fifduvut 1137 or 1080 A.D. l)y Kaja 
Udaikaran I^arihar, who is said to have belonged to the same 
tribe as Mahil. The porsislenee of these traditions is siiilicient 
to render the existence of a l^arihar occupation of the southern 
portion of the district more than prol)able, while the continuance 
of their rule in the person of the Nagod chief not only supports 
the traditions ))ut shows that tlie CJhandel rise to power did not 
involve the oxtm-mination or ousting of older occupants, 
though it reduced them to sul)ordination. In the time of Thn 
Batuta as also in tiie time of Al])eruni, who completed his work 
on India in 1031 A.D., the country was still known as Jijhoti, 
but the capital was then Khajuraho, a village 31 miles south of 
Mahoba. By that time the Chandel dynasty had risen to power, 
and from this point onwards our knowledge of the history of the 
tract rests on much more certain, though still meagre, foundations. 

31ie origin of the. Chandels like that of all tlie Rajput clans 
is obscure. According to their own tradition they are descended 
from Hemavaii, daughtm* of Hemraj, a Brahman priest in the 
servi(*e of the ( biharwar Raja of Kasi or Benares. Hemavati was 
embraced by the moon god (1ian<lra, and he, in order to cover 
her shame, promised that her offspring, who was called (’handra- 
brahm, wo\ild rise to power and that his descendants would retain 
that power so long as they pre.'^ervod tlie woi'd hnfhm (Varma) 
as an aflix to Iheir name ; or according to another tradition so long 
as they eontimied to shun unchastity, to avoid the vicious, lepers 
and one-eyed, and to take care not to slay a Brahman or to drink 
wine. Chandrabrahm is said to have concpiered Kasi, and to have 
founded Kalinjar and ^laholia; and his divscondants an' said to 
have reigned at the latter place till in the twentieth generation 
Parmal dro])ped the aflix and was conrpiered by Birthviraj. 
The only signiiicance of the story is its implied admission 
that the ])odigieo of the clan recpiired explanation; respect- 
ability was accordingly attained by including the clan in 
tlie group of moon-descended Jbijjmts and by inventing a 
Brahman ancestress. Now the Chandel z<imiadnr>i of Klia- 
juraho claim to be autochthonous and to trace their origin 
to Maniyagarh, the ancient ruined fortress on the Ken 
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river not many miles distant from that place. This tradition is 
supported by the fact that Mauiya IVvi, whose shrine exists at 
Maniya[(arh and gives the pla(‘e its name, was the tiitelcry deity 
of the Chandels. The poet ( 'hand assoidates Man iyagarli with 
a (Jond chieftain; and the tradition that tlie ('‘handels were 
preceded at Mahoba by Gaiuirwars suggests the ])ossibility that 
the origin of the clan is to be foirnd hi the alliance of a 
Gaharwar with the daughter o^a local (^ond chieftain. An origin 
of a similar character is probably to be a-icribed to the Haihayas 
or Kulachiiris of ('liedi, uliose capital was at Tripura or Towar 
near Jabalpur, with wliom the ('heudels ubseqiKuitly intermar- 
ried. J’horo is nothing to sln)w that the clan immigrated 
from the west and it is more than probalde that a local origin, 
eithei by intermarriage between lvaj])uts and aborigines or by 
direct descent from al)oi‘ig{nal tribes, must 1)0 ascribed to it. 

Ihit whatever its origin, it is suflieiently clear that the 
Ghaiidel was only one of sev(‘ral clans nliicli rose to eminence 
during tin' ninth century, after the l)reak-n]> of the empire ruled 
by Jlarsha \hirdhana till his death in ()4S A.l). The oldest dated 
iiis(‘riptioii at Kliajuralio is that <ait on the pedestul of a statue 
of Ilannmaji which is dated in the year JIG, This date is j)ro- 
i)ably to be referred to tlie Jlarsha era and remghly corresponds 
to t)22 A.J). The riM-ord was made in the reign of Jlarsha 
Dova, who was ]n’eceded by five chi(*fs, who are known from 
epigrapliacil evidein^e. The earliest of these are called Nannuka 
and \"akpati. The former, who was tlie founder of the family, 
is des(M-ibed as ‘‘ the illustrious prince Nannuka ” and the latter 
as “ king Valvpati.’^ It w'ould seem that both these princes 
W’ero small local llajas who enjoyed some sliare of sovereign 
power. Vakpati was sin'<*(‘eded by his sons Jayasakti and 
Vijyasakti, variously ('ailed flejjaka and Vijjaka or Vijayu, 
or Jeja and \"ija. Tlie fifth niomlier of the dynasty, liahila, 
who wais son Vijayasakti, is also knowm by the lake and 
tem])le at tlie village of liahilia which bears his name, 3 miles 
south of Mnho))a. Tlie date of Nanmika’s acc(‘ssiou may bo 
fixed at 831 A.l). and that of Kahila at 900 A.l)., a period of 
some seventy years, during wdiidi the Chandel powder was con- 
soliJited. The sixth llaja, son and successor of Rahila^ by 
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name Ilarsha Deva, is recorded to have placed or replaced on 
the tlirone of Kaiiauj a llaja named Kshitipala, who is probably 
the king known from other inscriptions under the names of 
Mahipala and Ilerambapala. If this be taken in connection with 
the as(tertained fact that repeated subsequent wars took place 
between the Cliandols and rulers of Kanauj, the inference may 
1)0 drawn that Harsha Deva waged a successful war with the 
kingdom of Kanauj, defeated its king Kshitipala (Mahipala) 
and before retiirniug home replaced him on bis throne. These 
events may be dated approximately about 917 A.D., and this 
may be assumed as lieing very nearly the correct date at which 
the Cliandcl power developid into the equal and rival of Kanauj, 
which had lost its predominant position soon after the death of 
lihoja I al)out 890 A. IX 

Yasovarman, also called Lakshavarman, the seventh 
Chandel king [vivo. 9»30to950 A.D.) greatly increased the power 
and confirmed the stnliilily of the dynasty by the conquest and 
occu])atiou of the fortress of Kalin jar. An inscription dated 
954 A.D. informs us that Yasovarman had waged successful 
war with the (Jaudas, Khasas, Kosalas, Kasmiras, Mithilas, 
Malavas, Chedis and (Jurjaras, and, tlioiigh the version of the 
actual exploits of the king as given liy thooflBcial panegyrist must 
be discounted, the fact may lie accepted that Yasovarman was an 
aggressive monarch uho fought successfully with most of tlie 
northern powers between the Himalayas and the Nerbudda. The 
reality of the ])Ower ascribed to him is to a large extent proved 
by the record of the extent of the dominions of his son Dhanga. 

The western frontier of Dhanga’s kingdom was marked by 
the town of Bliasvafc on the river of Malava’^, which appears 
to be llhilsa on the Detwa. Its iiortliern boundary was the 
Jumna, whii'h separated Dhanga’s dominions from the Giirjara 
kingdom of Kanauj. On the north-east his kingdom touched 
Gopadri or Gwalior which Vajradaman wi’osted from the grasp 
of the Kanauj sovereign and proliably held as a feudatory of 
Dhanga. His southern neighbour was the king of Chedi. The 
kingdom thus described was sufficiently extensive and wealthy 
to supply its monarch with an ample revenue and considerable 
forces. Independent evidence of the Chandel power is forth- 
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coming from the Muhammadan historians. The occupation of 
Ghazni in 933-34 A.D. by the Amir Alptigin made that chieftain 
the nf'ighbour of the powerful Hindu sttite in the Indus valley, 
and Punjab of which the capital was iJhatinda. In 979-80 A.D, 
the ruler of this state was Jaipal, who advanced against 
Ghazni, but came to terms with the Amir Pabuktigin and retired 
without attacking him. In 986 A.D. Sabiiktigin raided the 
Indian frontier, and in 988 A.D. Jaipal repeated his invasion 
but was compelled to retreat. The terms of the oorapac^t reached 
on this occasion were subsequently violated by Jai])al, and the 
enraged Amir mustered his forces eiiul c iriied lire ai'.d sword 
through the kingdom of lUiaiinda. To save his country from 
ruin Jaipal, according to Ferishia, summoned to Ivis aid the 
Rajas of Dehli, Ajmer, Kalinjar and Kaniiuj, the combined 
forces of which arc said to have numbered i 00,000 men. This 
huge army encountered ISabiiktigin somowhere between Jjannu and 
Ghazni and was utterly defeated, dlie Raja of Kalinjar, whose 
contingent shared in this disastrous defeat, was Dluinga. The 
limits of his reign are fixed l)y inscudptions witliin the years 
954 and 1002 A.D., and his life is said to liavc been prolonged 
beyond the ordinary term. lie di(‘d, after ho had passed the 
age of a liundred years, at the coullu(*nce of the Gangers and 
Jumna at Prayag. 

Before his retirement to Ih'ayag the aged king transmitted 
his crown to his son, (Janda, and it was about the same time that 
the Amir Sabuktigiu was siic<'ceded on the throne of Ghazni by 
his celebrated son, tlie Hultan Mahmud, wlio devoted all his 
energy during a long reign to the task of harrying the Indian 
idolators. Mahmud is reckoned to have made seventeen 
incursions into India, and the first of them which immodiatoly 
concerns this district was the sixth : it took place in 1008-09 
A.D. Anandpal, son and successor of Jaipal, had opposed tlie 
Muhammadan invasion of Multan and enraged the Sultan who 
determined to punish him. Anandpal was aided by contingents 
from variou'fe kingdoms, including that of Kalinjar, and joined 
issue with the Musalman forces at Waihind on the banks of the 
Indus. The Hindus nearly succeeded in obtaining a victory, but a 
sudden panic occasioned by the flight of AnandpaVs elephant threw 
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the Indian ranks into confusion and turned the fortune of the 
day. The Raja of Kalinjar at this time was Ganda. Dur- 
ing the course of Iiis twelfth expedition in , January 1019 A.D. 
Sultan Mahmud accejited the submission of the Raja of Kanauj, 
Rajyaj^ala. 'When the raider had departed the Chandel king, 
Ganda, sent his son, Vidhyadhara, against Kanauj. His force 
captured the city and slew the Raja as a punishment for his too 
ready sulimission to the foreigner. INlahmud returned in the 
autumn of 101 A.D. to avenge the death of his ally. An ally of 
Ganda, who appears to have l)een Trllochanapala, son of Rajya- 
])ala, attem])ted to defend the passage of the rfumna against the 
Sultan, ))utfailed. The Chandel king assembled an unwieldy host 
to op])oso the enemy Imt deserted with his followers during the 
night, leaving immense l)ooty in the hands of the invaders. 
Mahmud then returned to (ihazni loaded with victory and treasure, 
which encourag(‘d him to repeat his invasion. He marched from 
(ihazni in the autumn of 1022 A.D. and made his way to Gwalior. 
The riilei* (d that ])lace, named Kirtiraja, made his su1>mission 
and so left tlie road o]>en to Kalinjar which tlu^ Sultan proceeded 
to invest. Ganda again played the ])art of coward, capitulated 
without striking a blow, presented the invader with three hundred 
elephants and immense treasure and acc(‘pted at his hands the 
investiture cd' liftt‘eu forts, including Kalinjar. 

Little is on record coiu'Crning the short reigns of Ganda’s 
siK'cessors, A^idhyadhara. Vijayajiala and Devavarman, which 
cover the period from ltt2o 0> 101)0 A.D. An inscription tells 
us that the first continued the Iiereditarv war with Ivanauj and 
tei’rihed Rhojadeva, the famous Paramara King of Malava. The 
brother and successor of Devavarman, by name Kirtivarman, 
was one ol' the most- notalile membei^ of ihe family. He 
engaged in protracted lustilities with Kama Deva or Ijakshmi 
Kama, tlie })owe rf iil king of Cliedi, i\ho at first obtained decided 
successes over him. if he did not actually annex the kingdom 
of dejakabhukti. Ultimately Kirtivarma gained u decisive 
victory. He is the reputed builder of the Kirat ISagar at 
iMahol)a, and his Iiereditarv minister Vatsaraja Avrested the 
Deogarh district and built the famous fort of Deogarh in the 
Jhansi district which he named Kirtigiri in honour of his master. 
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During his reign the curious play called Prabodhctchandrodaya, 
or ^^The Rise of the Moon of Intellect/^ \\m performed at court 
command of his Braliman general, Gopala. This must have 
taken place about 10G5 A.D. : the play was composed in honour 
of the god Vishnu and the Vedanta phdosopliy, and it has an 
elaborate plot in which all the personages .iro allegorical. The 
prologue records that Kirtivarman had (,ver( ome and crushed 
the armies of Kama, who was “ as terrible as the fire at the end 
of the world to the multitude of all priuce.s.*^ 

Nothing is recorded conceriiin^^ the political events of the 
short reigns of Sallakslianavanraii, Ids sou Jayavarmaii, or 
his brother Prithvivarman nho roignod fr(‘m al)oiit 1100 to 112S 
A.D., except an allusion to a war (‘arried on by Sallakshana 
varman in the Poab or Antarvcdi country between the (Janges 
and flumna; this probably took place against the kingdom of 
Kanauj. But Madanavarmaii nlio reigno<l about thirty-seven 
years, from 1128 to 1105 A.IX, certainly was one of the m(»st 
distinguished members of the house. The testimony of early 
tradition as embodied in Cliand’s poems agrees with that of the 
inscriptions in describing him as a successful warrior mIio largely 
extended the Cliandtl (loininions. lie defeated the king of 
Gurjara, who has been identified with Siddh Kai Jai Singh of 
Anhilwarra, and on the soutli his dominion included Bilhari and 
the fortress of Siijgorgarh. The Man iuseripti(Oi records that 
he defeated the king of Ghedi in battle, exterminated the king 
of ]\Ialava, and kept the king of Benares (Kasi) in fritmdly 
alliance. Madanavarma was of course the constructor of the 
noble lake which bears his name at Malioba, and probably the 
great Bela Tal was built during his reign under his orders. 

The scanty records thus enable us to construct a fairly 
consistent history of the remarkable ])ower that still lives 
within the memory of the people and that left siidi eff<H'tive 
monuments of its rule. Starting from tlndr home near Maniya- 
garh the Chandols first formed their capital at Khajuralio, which 
contains a collection (►f perhaps the finest temples in northern 
India, spread northwards to Mahoba and Kalinjar, l)oth of which 
were occupied early in the ninth century, and consolidated their 
power over the whole country stretching roughly from the 
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Betwa river on the west, to the Kaimur range on the east, and 
the Jferbudda river on the south. The religious capital of the 
clan would appear to have been Khajuraho, the civil capital 
Mahoba, and the military capital Kalinjar. Tradition ascribes 
to the Cliandels the possession of eight great forts, viz, Kalinjar, 
Ajaigarh, Maniyagarh, iVIarfa, Barigarh, ]\Iaudaha, Garha and 
Maihar ; for the last some accounts substitute Kalpi. The first 
four of these consist of the familiar flat-topped hills which are 
detached portions of the Vindhyan range, surmounted by abrupt 
escarpments of sandstone rock, the natural strength of which was 
increased by tlie erection of liattlements. Their positions indi- 
cate that the Cliandels preferred to cling to the rugged country 
along tln^ Vindhyas, and it is a matter of doulit if the other four 
places were evei* oc(ai]ncd liy the clan as military strongholds. 
Tho discovery (»f land grants and distinctive Chaiidel architec- 
tural remains, however, show thut the Cliandel ])ower was acknow- 
ledged throughout Bundelkhand. That the Cliandels were ever 
very nunKU'Ous is improl)al)le : they appear (o have formed a 
ruling caste* holding in more or less complete sul)jection various 
races, iiudiiding Gonds, Kols and Jihils. The ('handels are 
accredited with tin* [K)ssession oi immense wealth, and are popu- 
larly su])posed to have ]>assesscd the philos()])hcr^s stmie ('pants) 
by which they wtua* enabled to turn anj tlung into gold. The 
2Kiras is said to liave been flung by Parmal, the last llaja, into 
the Dhasan. Even at the present day treaMire is supposed to 
1)0 buried in ruined tem[>les and oth(‘r places and to be dug out 
by disguised Cliandels. The position of the treasurt* is indicated 
in an enigma, and they alone possi^ss the key which iuterj)rets it. 

The immediate successor of Madanavarman was Para- 
mardi, who came to the throne about 1 IGo A.D. lie is the only 
well-known Chandel Ihija. and his memory has betm kept alive 
tliroughout Bundelkhand by the ])ortion of tlie ])oom of Chaiid 
Bardai known as the Mahoha Khaml. Everv Chandel kincr 
had trustworthy servants of the Banaphar elan. In the time 
of Paramardi, or Parmal as he is usually known, they were 
represented by the twin heroes Alha and Udal. Many localities 
are associated with the names of the champion brethren and 
their fame has travelled far beyond the limits of Bundelkhand. 
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The subject of the Mahol^a Khand is the war between Prithvi 
raj Chauhan, the popular hero of Northern end Parmal, 

the last Chandel king. The latter’s son, Bralimajit or Samar jit, 
is said to have married a daughter of the Chauhan prince much 
against her father's will; and this led to an estrangement, while the 
immediate caiise of the war, according to Ciiaiid, was the slaughter 
by the Chandols of fifty woundcvl wcxrriors belong, hig to the army 
of Prithviraj, who had laken part in the fight against Padamsen, 
Raja of Samiidsikar. On hearing oi this murde'* Prithviraj 
made preparations to attack Mahoba. JMeanwliile the twin 
Banaphar warriors had been expelled from INIahoba by Parmal 
and were living at Kanauj; and INIahil and Barhat, two Pari- 
hars in the sci’viee of tlie Ohaiidels, ofl'ered to ))etray Mahoba to 
Prithviraj on condition of receiving half the kingdom them- 
selves. Pirthvii'aj set out with a.n army said to have numbered 
125,000 iuon, and marclied to birswagarh on the Pahuj river. 
Here he defeated and cut to pieces the forces of Parmal, and 
continued his mai*ch to JMaho1)a. When ho arrived before that 
place, according to Chand, a truce \vas cnlb'd to enable Parmal 
to recall his exiled chieftains; and iln^ hard introduces us to the 
scene of the negotiations at Kananj, where dagnak, wdio had been 
sent l)y Parmal, is trying to induce Alha and ITdal to return. 
^‘Tho Ghauhan is encamped on the jdains of Mahoba; Nar Singh 
and Bir Singh have fallen, Sirswa is given to the fla,mes and tfio 
kingdom of l*aj‘mal laid wasbi by the (duiuhan. Por one 
month a truce has l)eeu obtained: while to you 1 am sent for aid 
in his griefs. Listcui, O sons of BauajJxar : sad have been the days 
of Malundevi [ParmaFs queen] since you left Mahoba! Oft she 
looks towards Kanauj ; and while she recalls you to mind, tears 
gush from her eyes and she exclaims : ^ Tlie fame of the Chandel is 
departing’; Init when gone, O sons of Jasraj, great will bo your 
self -accusing sorrow': yet think of Mahoba!” Udal replies: 
^‘ Destruction to Mahoba ! Annihilation to the Chandel who^ w ith- 
out fault, expelled us our home: in whoso service fell our father, 
by whom his kingdom w^as extended. Our heads w^ore the pillars 
of Mahoba .... The honour of his house I have upheld 
— yet exile is my reward !” The messenger of Parmal finding the 
brothers inexorable, appeals then to their mother, who ultimately 
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j prevails upon her sons to return and defend Mahoba. Popular 
tradition represents King Parmal as a coward and gives all the 
credit for the fight against the army of Pirthviraj to Alha and 
UdaL Tlieir stands however, w'as ineffective and Mahoba was 
occupied by Pirthviraj. The date of its overthrow is fixed in 
Samvat 12‘ib or 1J82 A.D. by the inscription recording the 
conquest of Jejakabliukti set up at Madanpur by Prithviraj on 
his return home after his victory. Subsequently, according to 
Chand, J^rithviraj^s lieutenant, Pajun, was driven out of Mahoba 
by Samarjit, a son of Parmal, with the help of the Raja of 
of Kanaiij ; l)ut Maholia would appear to have been ever after 
abaiulojied by the Chandel kings, and their headquarters were 
henceforth at Kulinjar. 

J t was at this place tliat the “ accursed Parmar was attacked 
and besieged by (iutb-ud-din Ailiak, the lieutenant of Shahab- 
ud-din (ihori, in 1202 A.D. After a desperate resistance in the 
field, Parmal retired into the fort and then agreed to surrender. 
I1ie diandel King, however, died a natural death before ho could 
fulfil his engagements, and his minister, Ajadeva, thought he 
would be al)h,‘ to renew the resistance, but was compelled to 
capitulaUi owing to a failure of the water supply. On Monday, 
tiu; 20th of the month Rajab (April 1203 A.D. ), the garrison 
came out in “an extreme state of weakness and destruction^^ 
and surrendtred un(‘onditionally. Qutb-iid-din then occupied 
^Mahoba and, after conferring the government of Kalinjar on 
llazabbar-iid-din Jlasau Arnal, martdied away to Pudauu. 

Tlie history of tho C’handel dynasty as one of tho powers of 
northern India ends in 1203 A.D. with the death of Parmal 
and the eapture of Kalinjar and Alahoba by tho Muhammadan 
invaders. U'he duinclcl ]>ower was crushed, and though they soon 
after appear to liavo regained ])ossession of the fort of Kalinjar 
the elan was scattered and the Lord of Kalinjar became little 
more than a local chieftain of the fort and the territory round 
Khajuraho, where nearly four centuries l^eforo his clan had risen 
to greatness. 'Jlio last glimpse of the old ruling house is 
afforded by the romantic history of the princess Durgavati, who 
is called the daughter of the Chandol Raja of Mahoba, but was 
in all probability that of Kirat Eai, the last Raja of Kalinjar, who 
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was besieged and killed by Sher Shah in 1545 A.D. She was 
married to the Gond Raja, Dalpat Sah of IMandla and was killed^ 
fightiiig the Muhammadans under Asaf Khan in 15G4 AJ>. 

It is impossible to leave this remarkable people without 
some notice of their n rchiteotural works. The nortliern style 
of temple architecture characterized by the curvilinear steeple 
reached its climax in the iiol)le temples ci’ected at Khajuraho 
during tlie reigns of Yasovanraii and Hhanga, and ihey are justly 
entitled to be regarded as tlie star.d'iiv models of the style, 
worthy of admiration for tiimr harmonious design, massive 
dignity and rich decoration. The reni'ias, more or less com- 
plete, of more than thirty temple^: are to i)e found at Khajuraho 
and the neighbouring village of Jatkari. Tlie oldest is the 
hypaethral granite stnu'tiire dedi<‘ated lo the C)4 eloginis, and tlie 
largest is the lino temple of Saiva, called Kaiulariya- Mahadeo. 
The other cliief shrines arc tlie \'isva.nath or Ijalaji temple, the 
Lakhsmanji Chaturldiuj or Ramachaudra temple, the (ihautai, 
the Devi dagadanildii, Knnwar Math, Huritang Mahadeo and 
the Jain temple of Jinaiiath. The glory of ]\Iaho)ja lies in its 
lakes, but the ruins of some fine temples of similar, though less 
ornate, structure, owing to the use of granite instead of sand- 
stone, lie in tlie town and in its neighbourhood. At Kalinjar 
and at A jaigarh exist similar ornate shrines ; a.nd throughout the 
districts of Jjiindelkhaiid are seattoi-ed small temples of the 
familiar design embellished with handsome carving. The rare 
specimens of the Chandel coinage show that it was an acciirato 
copy of that of Cbingeyadeva, the famous Kiilachuri liaja of 
Ghc'di. The obverse is wdiolly occupied by the Rajahs name in 
bold characters, and on the reverse is the ligure of II anuman. 
Altogether between fifty and sixty specimens, including gold, 
silver and copper, are known; they begin with the reign of 
Kii'tivarma, the 13th Raja, and end with that of Viravarma the 
twentieth (1245 to 1237 A.D.). 

The history of the district in the J3th, 14th, 15th and 16th 
centuries is almost a blank. After the fall of the Chaiidels all 
order disappeared from Bundelkhand never to return until the 
British conquest. A local tradition says that hhahab-ad-din 
wrested Mahoba from Samarjit and granted it to Taur Suba 
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who reigned for fifty years. His government not being success- 
ful, the emperor granted Mahoba to his allies, the Mewatis, 
who held the place for forty years : it was then attacked and 
plundered by Gonds from Mandla and held by them for 14 years. 
After this one Manmath Gaharwar of Benares, a descendant of 
the family who ruled Mahoba prior to the Chandels, recovered 
possession and the (iaiiarwars ruled for 100 years. Then Ajaipal 
and Bhar and others who wore Jogis and great magicians, one 
greater than the other, and were Rajas in Ujjain advanced from 
that country. Ajai[)al eoncpiered Ajmer and Raja Bhar captured 
Mahoba, and ultimately both chiefs conquered all Hindustan. 
They hated the Musalmans, oppressed them and drove them out 
of the cities. Taur Suba is ]iot otherwise known, but the 
Mughal mosque which stands on the east end of the fort hill at 
Mahoba and is built of the materials of a richly-adorned Jain 
temple was erected, it is said, by the Mewatis. A few village 
traditions referring to a post-Cliandel occupation by Gonds 
exist, but the Galiarwar tradition is unsupported by any other 
evidence whatever. The district must have been frequently 
traversed by the Mughal armies which were sent out in 1283, 
1247 and 1251 A.l). ]>y successive Sultans against Kalinjar. 
Traditions wliich are better supported l)y independent evidence 
favour tiie view tliat there was a Bhar occupation of Mahoba ; and 
a Bhar Raja, by name Kirat Singh Ju or Kirat Pal, is mentioned 
who appears to have ruled the country as far as Kalpi. This 
chieftain is said to liave })eeu destroyed by a Musalman attack 
led by a saint, named Malik ilasan yiiali, who had been sent by 
the king of Arabia. The attack was probably a raid, in which the 
saint was the leading spirit, coimectod with Ala-ud-din’s invasion 
of Malwa in 1293 A.D. ; or it may have taken place in 1295 
A.IX when that cliief returned to Karra from his daring expedi- 
tion to the Deccan, conducting his retreat “ through extensive 
and powerful kingdoms, namely Malwa, Gondwana and Khan- 
desh.^^ Then, says the Mahoba tradition, the emperor of Dehli 
became sovereign of the country and made over Mahoba to the 
Khangar rulers of (ilarh Kurar. That Mahoba did come into the 
possession of the Musalmans is attested by the erection of 
Ghias-ud-din Tughlak's mosque there in 1322 A.D. ; and there 
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is no reason to doubt that the Khangars as vassals of the 
Dehli court held sway over the country between Garh Kurar 
and Mahoba, their chief stronghold being at the former place, 
lying 17 miles north-east of tlhaiisi. Their rule however could 
not have been of long duration, for it was ended by the treachery 
of Arjunpal or Sohanpal Bundola about 1310 A.l). To this 
period is probably to be assicnied the iirapti(n\ and settling of 
the Rajput clans, such as the ]\Iauhars, IJais and Gaurs, as 
well as the immigration of the Lodhis in the south-western 
portions of the district. No Clumdci lemains have been 
found cither in Hamirpur or Sumc/pur pargaiias, and they 
probably remained covered with jungle till tliey were cleared 
by new settlers. 

It is not known whether the early Bundela successors of 
Sohanpal exercised any authority over IVlahoba or not; but it 
is probable that they did not, for in or about 137G A.l). 

on the side of Hindostan, on the Ijengal frontier, the feof 
(ilcia) of Karra and ilahoba and the .s7ufc/i’ ol' J )alamau were 
placed under the charge of MaHk-u.s-Shar(j[ Mardan Daulat, who 
received the title of Nasir-iil JMulk,^’'*' and were soon after 
handed over to his son, Malik-us-Sharq Hliaius-ud-din Siilaiman. 
A few years later, or about 13S3 A.i>., we I'oad that Darya 
Khan, son of Zafar Khan, who held charge of the ]>roviuce of 
Gujerat, was amirf of Majioba : and this indicates that tlie 
government of Malioba had been sej)arated from that of 
Karra, The district unquestionably fell witlun the combined 
jurisdiction of Karra and Maho]>a, but in 1399 A.D., as a result 
of the disorders that attended Timur^s invasion, the outlying 
shikks of the Dehli empire remained in the possession of the 
various amirs and maliks wlio had previously hold them. Thus 
the shikk of Mahoba and Kalpi Mas in the hand of Mahmud 
Khan, son of Malikzada Firoz, Mhile that of Karra remained 
in those of Khwaja-i-Jahan. From this time onwards 
Mahoba appears to have become a more dependency of Kalpi 
and, as might be expected from its open and assailable posi- 
tion, ceased to be the political centre of this portion of 
Bundelkhand. 
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The Musalman power in this portion of the country was 
certainly ill-defined and probably did not extend far beyond 
the local headquarters. Kalinjar was in the possession of the 
ChandeLs and tliere is no record of any Muhammadan officer 
remaining at Malioba. Humayun* marched though the country 
in 1530 and accepted the sulniiission of the R-aja of Kalinjar, 
but the dihtur])od state of the country is sufficiently shown by 
tlie fact that Slier Shahf in 1542 A.l). (jonsidered it necessary 
to conduct a personal expedition into Bimdelkhand, in the 
course of Mhich he lost his life before Kalinjar in 1545 A. D. 
The Chandel power did not probaldy extend to an}" portion of 
this district, Imt while successive aspirants to the Dehli 
throne were figliting with one another, the llundelas were quietly 
utilising tlie time in extending their power over the country to 
which they subsequently gave their name. 4'he scene of the 
earliest Jlundela exploits lies outside the boundaries of this 
district, and the llundelas do not become an important factor in 
the history of the trac't till the beginning of the IGlh century. In 
15G7 A.l). Rudr Pratap, the seventh in descent from Sohanpal, 
succeeded his father, iSlalkhan, and is said to liave inade himself 
master of a tracd of country yielding a revenue of 1 } crore of 
rupees Mhich belonged to Ibrahim Lodi. Ilabar, on l)ecoming 
emperor, was compelled to leave liim in undisputed possession 
of the bulk of this, and in 1531 A.l). Rudr Ih’atap founded 
the eity of Orehha. 41ho actual extent of tiie Bundela i^ower 
at this time is not ku<»wii, l>ut either during the lifetime of 
lludr Katap, or soon after, his third son, Udiajit, is said to have 
oecupied Mahoba; as a result of this the southern portion of 
this district ]n*esuml)lv fell under Bundela rule. The subsequent 
battles fought between the imperial forces and the Buiidelas 
appear to have been all west of the Betwa and Diiasan rivers; 
but witli the surrender of the fortress of Kalinjar by Raja Ram 
Chand Bhagel in 15G0 A.D. it is probalde tliat the whole of 
the present district of Hamirpur, like that of Banda and Jalaiin, 
became an integral portion of the imperial dominions. 

Under the systematic territorial distriliution carried out by 
Akbar, the district of Hamirpur was divided between two 

* K. H. 1., vol VI., p. y. I t K. H. I Tol. IV., p. 404 foil. ’ 
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subahs. The tendency of the imperial administration, like our 
own, was towards large subdivisions, and in the Ain^i-AJcbari 
there is no trace of the small parganas which w^ere subsequently 
introduced by the Bundolas. The westerly portions of the dis- 
trict, comprising the present parganas of Mahobn, Muskira, 
Maudaha and Sumerpur, and including probably a considerable 
portion of other tci ritory now lying in indepon'lent states orwnthin 
the Banda district, were comprih’od in the thret' mahals of 
Maudaha, Khandela,^ and Mahoba within the sarkar of Kalinjar 
*and suhak of Allahabad, The remainder of the district w’as 
distributed over the mahals of Btih, Khandaut, Kharela 
and Hamirpur, and belonged to sarlavr Kalpi in the suhah of 
Agra. The dividing line appears to have been roughly the 
Burma river. The largest of the imperial subdivisions was 
Kath with an estimated area of 510,970 bighas, paying a revenue 
of 9,270^(894 dams. The otvahal probably contained a largo 
portion if not all of the present tahsil of Kiilpaliar. It furnished 
3,000 foot, 70 horse and 9 elephants to the army, and judging 
from the high revenue jmid in proportion to area, it w'ould 
appear to have been then as noNV a wxdl cultivated and pojmlatod 
tract. It is noticeable that the chief occupying caste is mentioned 
as Afghans and Turkomans, and in this connection it is interest- 
ing to note thei» traditions prevalent in Rath regarding former 
Musalman occupants : of any large Musalman settlement in 
the district we have no direct evidence. T^ext in importance 
to the mahal of Rath came that of Hamirpur with an estimated 
area of 404,797 bigJacs and a revenue of 48,03,828 dams. The 
imperial pargana lay iwobably like the j^resent one entirely 
west of the Betwa river, bub must have included all the present 
Baoni territory. It contributed a contingent of 2,000 foot and 
200 horse to the army, but its revenue was, compared with 
Rath, small, and the conclusion suggested is that either the 
pargana contained a large extent of broken ravine country or 
was imperfectly cleared. The chief caste then wms the Kurmi, 
and at the present day the pargana contains more Kurmis than 
any other in the district. The mahal of Khandaut, of which the 
area is not given, but w’hieh paid 3Q,27,917 dams revenue and 


^ Viz., Khandeh. 
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supplied 4,000 foot and 60 horse to the army, corresponds roughly 
to the ])argaiia of Jalalpur with the northern portion of Rath. 
The ancient site of Khandaiit is pointed out as being close to the 
present site of Jalalpur. Parihar Rajputs were the chief caste 
in Khaudaut, and from the present distribution of that clan it 
would appear that the pargana im luded the laiggod country near 
Jigni. The small pargana of Kharola took its name from the 
large village now lying in tlio north of Mahoba tahsil. 

Of the portion of the district that fell within the sarkar of 
Kalin jar, the small mahal of Khandola comprised portions of 
tlie present Muskii’a and JMaudaha parganas. It had an area 
of 26,940 highas and paid a revenue of 1 2,76,826 The chief 

clan then as now ocrupyitjg it was Bai^ Rajputs, and 1,500 foot 
with 60 horse were provided from it for the imperial armies. The 
liigh revonii(‘, totalling 40,<12,0jl dffuis, whic4i was paid by 
Malioba (Ui an {U‘(^a of SI ,608 6 d/Vos suggests a high degree of 
devoloj)mout in that pjirgaua ; Jii addition to this it supplied 
12,000 I2(t7i leaver, a product for whi<'h the town of Mahoba 
is still famous. Its contribution i«> ihc imperial forces was 8,000 
loot, 100 horse and 40 elephants, and the tact that the recorded 
chief caste was tin*- IJagri sugg(^^Ls that tin* pargana extended for 
a considerable distaiu'e beyond its jnvsent eastoiii boundary if not 
as far as the Ken river. A t that line' Baiida was aii^ibscure village 
and the traditions jioint l<> the whole (‘ountiy being very imper- 
lei'tly cleared. ICven more was this the case w'ithMaudaha, which, 
while it paid a, reveniu* of 20,98,OG2 on an area of 02,530 

hlghns, contributed only -JoO men and 80 liorsemen to the army. 
The monuments of imperial rule within the district are singularly 
fow\ Th(^ IMiihamuiailaii population wuis concentrated in the 
towns of Rath, Maudaha, Mahoba and Paiiwuiri, and the bulk of 
it dates its {ulveut or couvorsiou from the i’(‘igu of Aurangzeb. 
None of these tow 11 *^ W'as the seat of (‘ivil or niilibiry authority; 
these wawo located at Kalinjar, Kalpi and ydioiida, and though 
Mahoba wuis doubtless a ]da<‘C of some importance during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, it ceased to lie more than the 
headquarters of a pargana when the fort of Kalinjar was finally 
captured and the Muhammadan power firmly established under 
Akbar. 
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We must now return to the Bundelas. How or when they 
consolidated their power over the southern portion of the Hamir- 
pur district is not precisely known. The imjx rial pai'ganas of 
Mahoba and Hath could not have extended far south of their 
present boundaries, and the rugged tract beyond was probably 
inhabited by a variety of jungle tril^cs. The centre of the Bundela 
power was Orchha. Mahoba was ccrtairly in the hands of the 
Muhammadans, and the tradition that ITdiajii., tliird son of Rudr 
Pratap, established himself at Mahobe.* must be interpreted to 
mean that he brought under his sway tl^at portion o^' Bundelkhand 
lying south of the Hamirpur district and east of the Dhasan 
river, which corresponded A\ith the old (diandel kingdom. How 
far this portion of the clan was indej>endeni of th(‘ major branch 
at Orchha or of the ^iluluiinniadan power ir. unriu’tain, but dur- 
ing the reigns of Akbar and his two immediate successors, no 
largo movement of revolt or invasion on its part is recorded. 
We read that Udiajit and nis son and successor, Premchand, 
doggedly maintained their hold on the country they liad usur])ed 
and made Maholia their headcpiarters in forays against ilio 
Musalmansand their neiglibours; Imt those inroads were eviduitly 
of minoj’ imjiortanee, and were not iiu onsisitmt with a nominal 
allegiance to tlie Dehli court. Prium-hand, who is (wum spoken 
of as holding the feof of Maholui, left threi^ sons, Knar Sen, the 
reputed founder of Si inrolia; Man Sail, who dwelt at Shah])ur ; 
and Bliagw^aiit Hai, who is said to hav(^ i(‘jiiained at Mahoba. 
Tlie last prince w as celebratisl for ]ii> viHiu's and feai'ed for his 
valour. He left a, son, nam(‘d Knlnandan, who liecame renowned 
for his piety and charity, und was the fatlier of the famous 
Champat Eai. The hittm- largely lived the life of a, jiartizan 
leader, and none of liis exjiloits ajijiear t*» he in any w^ay connected 
with Hamirpur, of wdiose state w e arediudiig this period entirely 
ignorant. 

The extent of Cham])at Ivai's dominions are. unknowm, and 
his name was soon eclijised by that of his son, (liliaiarsal. The 
kingdom of Mahoba, Avliatever that implied, diiscencled to Ilatan 
Sail, the eldest son of (Tampat Itai ; but Angad Bai and 

• Another account says Mtiliuwa, and is miicli more likely to be the correct 
one, Mahewa is very close to Mau, famous afterwards as the capital of 
Chhatarsal, himself a direct descendant of Udiajit. 
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Chattarsal enlisted in the service of Nirpat Jai Singh and were 
present at the siege of Deogarh undertaken by Nawab Bahadur 
Khan. Chhatarsal is said to have greatly distinguished himself 
in the assault and to have been wounded. The Hindu chroniclers 
represent both t’hampat Rai and (lihatarsal as champions of 
Hindu independence, but the Musalman historians, with probably 
greater accuracy, describe them as mere freebooters intent on 
carving out for themselves as large a kingdom as they could. It 
is (dear at any rate that Chhatarsal had not to free a willing 
population from the rule of a hated foreigner, and that some of 
the toughest fights he had were with Hindu (dans who preferred 
the orderly administration in which they lived to the freebooting 
rule of the rising chieftain. Having risen against the imperial 
rule and cstahlishixl himself as (hief of the Bundelas about 
1G75 A.D., ho seized the opportunity of Aurangzeb’s long absence 
in the Deccan to extend his power over the whole of the country 
east of the Dhasan river known by the name of Dangaia, com- 
pleting his conqu(^sis with the capture of the celebrated fortress 
of Kalinjar about 1G80 A.D. Besides other pla(*es outside 
the boundaries of the district, Jalalpur-Muskira and Maudaha 
wore sacked by him; and though the Bundela arms underwent 
several reverses at the litiiids of the Muhammadan governors, 
the whole country from the Betwa and Kalpi to the Rewah 
border fell into his hands, (jn the accession of Baliadur Shah in 
170 1 A.D., through the good oilices of the Khan Khanan, ho was 
invited to eoui’t and coniirmed in all the acquisitions he had 
made; these arc said lo have y added him a revenue of nearly 
one million sterling, aud a]>parently included most of this 
district. 

On the accession of Farriikhsiyar in 1713, in return for 
services in the king’s cause, an extensive tract, comprising the 
parganas of Eraihli, Bhander, Kalpi, KuikIi, Sihonda, Maudaha, 
Jalaun and Sipri, was granted to IMuhammad Khan Bangash 
Ghazanfar Jang, generally known as the Bangash N'.wab of 
Earrukha))ad, for the support of his troops. Various persons 
were deputed to the charge of these, but the only one that 
concerns this district is Daler Khan, a cheld of the Xawab, 
who was appointed to control the territory comprised in Kunch, 
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Maudaha and Sihonda, which appears to have been held in jctgir 
by the Nawab. The Nawab was not, however, nllowed to occupy 
the country without a struggle, {or Clihatarsal in 1711) overran the 
whole territory as far as the Jumna, sacking Knlpi and killing 
Pir Ali Khan, the Nawab^s nviU, The task of (‘hastising the 
Ikindelas wavS entrusted by Muhammad Khan to Daler Khan, 
who was despatched with a large force. Th(‘ latter marihed 
rapidly though the country, succeeded in ejecting the enemy’s 
tkaivis or out})osts fjom Kalpi and Jalalpur, and fixed his 
headquarters at Maud . ha. On May Ibth, 1721, Clihatarsal 
advanced with nearly 30,000 horse and numerous artillery to 
oppose Daler Khan, w'hose forces numbercl little more than 
4,000 of all arms. The battle took ])lac(^ near TNlaiulaha, and 
victory nearly declared for Daler Khan, who rode at tlio enemy 
wdth a cliosen liody of 500 liorse and threw them into confusion. 
He himself, liow(W(‘r, nas wunnd(‘d s(‘V(u*oly and killed; and 
after large losses liis troops retired leaving the Jhindelas masters 
of the field. Just aliout this time the ]Vawa1) was appointed 
governor of Allahabad, but owing to ernidoyment elsiwvhere it 
was not till J725 that he w’as alile to procec'.d in ]>erson to his 
suhfJi or attempt to reduce it. to order. In tin' course of six 
months’ fighting he had overran tln^ <'ountry fj‘o])i Kalpi to 
Sihonda, when he re<‘eived orders from Dehli to proceed to 
Gwalioi’ to r(*pel tlni Marathas. lielucta-ntly the Nawuil) was 
compelled to forego the advantages he had secured, and after 
establishing his and landing the (memy hy the most 

solemn oaths not to re-(uiter his marched away, ^faking 

advantage of liis absence the Ihindelas in the most faithless 
manner Invoke their oaths, set aside the treaty and prevented 
the collection of any revenue. All Ihindelkhand w^as imme- 
diately overrun, and disturl)anccs w'ei*(i raised even in the neigh- 
bourhood of Allahaliad. 

Two years later the Naw\ab received orders directing him 
to proceed to his suhah and restore ord(n\ Colhicting an army 
with some difficulty and at high rates of pay, lui crossed the 
Jumna on the 24ih January 1727, rapidly reduced the forts in 
the south of the Banda district, and leaving his son, Qaim Khan, 
to invest Tarahuwan, where Chhatarsal’s son, Pahar Singh, made 
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a determined stand; marched on Sihonda^ capturing the country 
as he went. Advancing from Sihonda he met with continual 
harassment and opposition from the enemy for twenty day^, 
and was forced to fight an obstinate engagement against the 
entrenched Bundelas at Inchauli* on May 12th, 1727. The 
enemy was finally driven out with considerable loss of men 
and the total loss of «‘ill their equipage and ammunition, and 
made off in the direction of Thanna PasAvara, Salhat and Dam- 
dast. These places are described as full of high hills, deep 
lakes, torrent bods, ravines and thorny jungle of great extent. 
The Xawab estimated his own loss in the battle at 4,000 to 
5,000 killed and wounded and that of the enemy at 12,000 
to 13,000. The Musalman army was reduced to some 14,000 
or 15,000 horse, aiu! there was a great scarcity of water and 
fodder. The oral tradition of the battle gives a most romantic 
version, lait whatever the true bids were it is clear that the 
Nawab was redu(*ed t(» groat distress and extreme need of 
reinforcements. On Juno 8th, 1727, twenty seven days after 
the first battl(% tlnj imperial army again advanced against the 
Jlundela forces. Tho latter avoiding an engagement fled and 
lurked in the jungles of Salhat, l)etween Jaitpur and Mahoba, 
wliile the forts <4 lkirigarh| and Lahuri JhuinarJ sul)mitted to 
the parties sent out against them. The Muhammadan army 
them encamped one Icon beyond Mahoba, at some two has 
interval from tho Bundelas, aiid heavy rain interrupted further 
advance. Not till five mouths had (‘lapsed was any forward 
movement attempted, and then little progress was made owing 
to tho vigorous ()])positiou of the Bundelas in the thick jungles. 
Scattered in small parties, they continually harassed the Muham- 
madans, who liad received no reinforcements and whose pay 
and provisionment cost the Nawab considerable embarrassment. 
On April 5th, l72vS, the army reached an encampment between 
Salhat and Kulpahar, and on the Pdth of the same month made 
an attack on the enemy who had strongly entrenched themselves 
in the thorn-covered hills west of Kulpahar. The assault on 

•Niue miles west of Baiula. This is the traditional place, but the descrip- 
tion hardly 6ts the locality. 

fTen miles south-east of Mahoba. | J Sixteen miles south-east 'of Mahoba, 
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this positioji was hotly c«Mite.sto(l, but was coinplotely successful ; 
and on the following day the !Xawal) was able to capture 
the fort of Murhari.* The ^Luhammadaus now fixed their 
camp ''in front of Kulpahar, with Jaitpur on theu* right and the 
hills ol Salhat occupied !)y the enemy on their left, and daily 
skirmishos occurred. Xext the Nawab moved into the hills 
round Jaitpur and made preparations for the sie; 7 o of that place ; 
he effected its capture a^ter three months, wlillo the enemy 
moved south into the hills round Ajnar and Surajmau. At this 
period ^Muhammad Khan saw reason to cf>mplaiii bitterly of 
the way lie was treated at court. 'I'hert. was a party of latent 
hostility against the Xawab at Dehli, and it seems probable 
that Clihatarsal was being secretly encouraged to resist him. 

One of his commanders, Muhammad Bisharat Miiltani, who 
commanded in Katli, was ordered to clear pargana Pamvari of 
the freebooters of Damk Singh, an ally of Chhatarsars, but only 
proceeded to his work when threatened with deprivation of his 
command. The Nawab’s son, Qaim Khan, had meanwhile 
succeeded in reducing Taraluiwan and rejoined his father, but 
was almost immediately after compelled to return and reinvest 
that fort owing to anotlier revolt on the part of the Bundelas. 

The Xawab himself, while maintaining tiie siege of Jaitpur, 
attempted to liring tlie Bundelas opposed to him to an action, and 
was So far successful that Ifardi Sah and several other sons of 
Clihatarsal surrendej’ed with tlnur families while Clihatarsal 
himself, accompanied by a considerable force, drew near to open 
negotiations. Matters wore re])orted to the om])er()r, but no 
answer was reeei\ ed, and at length an agreement had been reached 
between the parlies themselves to the effect that all places 
occupied by the Bundelas should be given up and imperial 
’ t/ai nas re-esiabli shed throughout the country, when the sudden 
appearance of the Maralhas on the 12th March 1729 turned 
^Muhammad Khan’s course of victory into defeat. 

The interval of three months during which negotiations ^ 
had been carried on between the Xawab and the Bundelas jaUpw! 
had been utilised by Cliliatarsal to make overtures to the Peshwa, 

Baji R ao, whoso forces at this time were operating in Malwa. 


*Four miles cast of Jaitpur, 

10 
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Chhatarsars relations with the IMusalmans appear to have been 
most friendly and, there being every prospect of a speedy end to 
the campaign, tin; Xawab had allowed his allies to return lioniC 
and given many of his soldiers leave of a])sencc: in only 
some d, 000 hor.- emeu were Ldt with his standards, '^^ll^le sup- 
plies of food, fodder and ammunition were extremely short. It 
was not until the Mai'athas were witliiii twenty miles of his 
camp that ho became assured of tlieir approach. J]y great 
exerlioiis ho increased his forego to about 9,000 horse and the 
same number of foot, and thi'ow up entrenchments round his 
camp. Diwau llardi Sah, the eldest son and heir of Chliatarsal, 
remained so far faithful to his engagements as to take no 
active part in the attack, but all the other Jlundela chiefs went 
over to the Marathas. 'Flu; jSIaratha army was commanded 
by Baji Bao in person find was estinifited to comprise nearly 
70,000 men, besides an equal number of Buudelas. On March 
12th tiuir advfui(‘(‘ guard came within a couple of miles of 
the Nawfib's (‘amp and reconnoitred the ]>()sit,ion: on the 13th 
and I4th desultory attacks were made and some baggage 
animals cut ofl*. On tlu loth the Nawal) attempted a sortie, 
which met Avitli very moihu’ate sucih'ss, and gradually the ]Mara- 
thas (dosod on his position, cutting off all supplies and reduc- 
ing the ^luhauimadan forces to the greatest distress. Mean- 
whilo (iaim Khan, the Xawab’s son, reached Suj)a wuth I’eiri- 
forcenieiits and the Marathas moved off to oppose him. 
The opportunity was seized ])y most of the Xawab’s soldiers 
to move off to Jfiitpur, leaving the Nawab with only 1,000 
horsemen. The Bundolas on re<‘eiving n -ws of this sot u]>on 
him, but W’er(' Ijeaten off afuu- a protracted tiglit ; afid the Xawab, 
in the hopi* of colle(*ting his fugitive followers, himself retreated 
to daitpur, which ho at once set abi^nii fortifying. The IMarathas, 
having defeated (iaim Klian, then n^turiud and completely 
invested the town, while Qaim Khan went off to the Doab 
to endeavour to obtain help from other fifujd((r.>' for liis father. 
Ere he could return, how’ever, the Bund(das had t'xtractcd from 
the hard-pressed Xawab a written agreement never to attack 
them again and to be content w ith the tribute wdiich had been 
formerly paid. The siege of Jaitpur lasted three months and 
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ten days, from the middle of Islny till the end of August 1720, 
and its capitulation put an end for ever tc the imperial 
aiiUionty in this portion of Jlnndelkhand. 

Clihh tarsal, restored to his possessions by Me ratha aid and 
seeing that without their assistance end protection his power 
would be lost as easily as it had been ac‘]nired, determined 
to make the Marathas interested in its preser . ation. Shortly 
before his death in 1731 he dro>‘' up a will, by which he bequeathed 
one-third of his dominions lo the Pe.shwa Baji l?ao, on the 
condition that his heii’s and successors should bo maintained 
by the Marathas in possession of tlio rest. The country 
bequeathed to the Peshwa consisted of Kalpi, Ilatta, ISaugor, 
«)hansi, Sironj, Kuna, (larhakota, Ilardi Nagar, and, in this 
district, the large [largana of Mahoba : the revenues of these tracts 
amounted to nearly thirty -one lakhs of I’npees. The remain- 
der of dihatarsaPs dominions was divided into two separate 
states, the Paiina Uaj, comprising Kalin jar, Mohan, Erachh and 
other jdaco'^, which fell to his eldest son, Ilardi Sah, and the 
Jaitpur JIaj, with a revenue of nearly tin rt}’ -one lakhs of rupees, 
which comprised most of this district with parts of Banda, 
Ajaigarh, ( liarkhari and other now independent territory, which 
was given to his second sou, dagat Baj, 

During tln^ reign of Jagat l\aj, his eldest son, Diwan Kirat 
Singh, obtained a substantial tract of country round Sihonda 
in jagir and predeceased his father. On Jagat Jlaj’s death in 
17r)S, after 27 years of peaceful rule, there began one of 
those family quanads wlii< h were the bane of the IJundela rule 
and a chief cause of the calamities that befell it. Pahar Singh, 
so *oik1 son oi’ Jagat Raj, ])r<)cia lined himself Raja to the exclu- 
sion of Oilman Singh. (Riman Singh and Khuman Singh, 
who w^ere sons of Kirat Singli, Pahar Singh’s brother, and 
doul^tless inherited their father’s //<//>, were able with promp- 
titude to strike a blow for their rights. But Pahar Singh 
eventually defeated their armies at Supa and drove tliom to 
the Jumna; and later, when they had obtained the assistance 
of Najaf Khan, he once more defeated them at Kharela. 
The struggle, however, seems to have been for the Raj of 
Jaitpur and the brothers do not seem to have been driven 
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from their -Jarfi r ; and in shortly before his 

deathj Pahar Singh agreed to admit his nephews to a very 
Bubstantial share of tlie dominions of their grandfather. this 
division of territory Guinan Singh became Ra ja of • Jjanda, 
and Khuman Singh Raja of Charkhari : and on J^ahar Singh’s 
death, his own sf)n, (hxj Singh, succeeded his father on the gnchll 
of Jaitpnr, while another son, l)y name Man Singh, obtained the 
jatjir of Saidla. These states l>etwe(‘n them comprised the whole 
of the namirj)iir district, with the exception of pargana 
Malioba, 

’J'he only event tliat disturbed the next fifteen years was the 
invasion of Biindelkhand ))y Karamat Klian, an agent of Shiija- 
ud-daula, the Xawab IVa/ir. The Ondli forces crossed the Jumna 
ill tlie north of Pailanl tahsll in tlie Banda district and the 
danger .Mas so imminent that the Biindela cliiefs, including 
Khuman Singli, united to re])el it. In a pitc'hed ])attle at Tind- 
M'ari, M miles north (d Banda, Karamat Khan was totally 
defeated and driven m ith great loss across the Jumna. The 
episode is an important one, for in the invading army was 
(Josain llimmat Baliadur, mIio fifteen years later M'as destined 
to carve for liinisidf a considiu’alde ])rincipality out of the 
country iroiUMlncli he was now driven in ignominious flight. In 
17S1 (Jinuan Singh, Raja of P>anda, died braving a minor son, 
Madhiikar Si ngli, and a neplunv, Bakht Bali ; these in succession 
M'ere raised to (he throne under the guardianship of Xoni Arjiin 
Singli, commandor-iii-chief of (iuman Singh’s army. This restless 
and ambitious leader was not long in involving his master’s 
empire in conijilieatious. A sudden and eonardly attack 
M'as made first on Itaja Khuman Singh near Maudaha 
mIuIc that chief Mas enjoying the pleasures of the (diase. 
This Mas folloM’cd immediatedy by a pitched battle at the 
village of Paudori or l^arhori, on thi' (liandraMal riv(U’, in 
Mdiich Raja Khuman Singh lost his life. The Charkhari 
state M’Us annexed to that of Banda and Khuman Singh’s 
son, Bijai Bahadur, fled to the court of Daulat Rao Scindia, 
M’hile Noiii Arjun Singh proceeded to take part in the w^ar 
of the Panna ^ucression, he theatre of Mht(‘h lay outside 
this distriet. 
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1 1 • ♦ ^'ssaut intornecine warfare, besides weakening the Bandela 
states, now rendered impossible the union which had ofTered 
1 f'^'w ; ^ M’- before so stout a le^istaiice to bhuja-ad-daula ; and 
the e >initry i nip -^vori shed and cvliauHod, Inid b'^conie an easy 
prey to\lu‘ first Ixdd leader who should nnade it. The invaders 
were not long lu appearing in tlio pi rswiis of Tliinmat Bahadur 
and Nawalj All Bahadur. The tormei of these was the (7/e/o 
and re]>resentati\ e of Baja Indargii (iosaii . a so* lier of fortune 
who at one time conquered a eonsidernhle trai t of ( oniitry in 
the Jliansi distrii t iroiii whuii iu\>e\er, ho ,\as divuui liy the 
MaiMthas. Ilimn cit Baliadur had, as we ha\ e ^een, shared in 
the defeat of Kaiamil Khan atlindwan. lie suhseipientl} 
accompanied the Oudh arni\ to Baksar, and dining 177N and 
177i) led his (h)-<iin& to more succ (‘ssful \»ariare under the 
!Marathas ]ii the distric [s ot Meerut and the north-west, Nawah 
All Baliadu’’ was the grandson ot th ' Beshw^i, Baji lhao, 1)\ a 
Aluhammadan w Oiii.iii, calhal Must ini, wliom h<‘ had etirried away 
from Jaitimr on the onasion of the in\c tunuil ot (hit fortri'ss. 
Xawal) Vli Balaidur and his < oiisin ( iliaui i'aln In r soi \ tsl w itl' 
tht‘ MaiiUha arm\ to the north of I)elili, the N,iw<ih (‘f)mm‘in(ling 
a dnision. It was ])iol)i])l\ in this dinu tion that liic (Josain 
soldier ol ioituiic «nid tlu‘ Mulnmimidin d(‘sc(‘ndant o| tlie 
Be hw<i he< aiue <iM[uaintefl w ith one another. I ( is gcnoi .illy 
Ik la \ i d, a nd it Is also pi oln])h‘ that Iliimnat Baliadur invaded 
Bundelkhand indc|)(>nd iitl\ and iiarl (*s(-ihlislH‘d iunisidi in tho 
(ountiw M)m(‘ tiin(‘ Ik'Iok' Aawah \li Bahadur’s arri\al. 
AMietluM’ lu‘ ( anie m pursnaiuc ol the designs ot Nana Faruavis 
or in\ad(‘d Buiidtdkh ind on his ow n a< < ount attcrwaids in\iling 
All Bahidur to h(dj» him In the task, <an’iot now with (ertainly 
lie (letermincd ; hut tin* ad\.iii<e o* tln^ Mriitithas was jiiobahly 
eonneitcd with Bijai Ba’i.idurN appeal for assistam (’ at (iwalior. 
^Meanwhile tin' t {osaiii leub'r h id< (‘rtainl} o •eupiwl s(‘\ (nail of tlio 
iiortheni parganas along tin' Jumna bidort* Ali Ihihadur joined 
him. Idle arriNal oi the Maratha Ion e hronght np tin* numliers 
of the allies to J(),000 men, and the first action was fought 
between Xowgong and Ajaigarh with Noni A rjun Singh uho was 
totally defeated and slain. Thu battle, w huh appears to ha\e 
been fought lu 17^1 A.l>., put an cud tor ever to the Kaj of Banda, 
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and the struggle with the Bundela chiefs resolves! itself into a 
series of small actions and guerilla warfare. A small force under 
Hi mmat Bahadur proceeded *to Charkhari, where it was attackeJ* 
by Bir Singh Deo, Itaja of Bijaw^ar Jind cousin of Khuman^^ingh, 
who lost his life in the action ; and a Maratha leader, named Suga 
Ram, defeated some levies under Puranmal, son of Kunwar Soni 
Sah, Raja of Chhatarpur, near Maudaha. All the Charkhari 
territory was taken j)ussession of by the Maratlias, who assigned 
Bijai Bahadur lands yielding a revenue of Rs. 4,00,000 on his 
executing engagements of fidelity and allegiance. With the 
exception of this and similar grants, the bulk of this district 
seems to have been equally divided between Himmat 
Bahadur and the Nawab. But though the conquest of the district 
was rapid, it was certainly not thorough, and Ajaigarh and 
Kalinjar wore not attacked for some years. A large force sent 
by the Nawab to itewah met Witli a sevcj’e reverse, and while the 
Nawab himself was operating in the east of Bundelkhand the 
Bundelas ))roke out everywhere in his rear. Returning in 1709 
A.D. he laid siege to and captured Ajaigarh in six weeks, and 
then retook Jaitpur almost without resistaiu'e. These successes 
emboldened him to attempt to clinch liis liold on the ('ountry 
l)y the capture of the fort of Kalinjar. But the great fortress 
was destined once more to look down on the death of a besieirer. 

O 7 

and Ali Bahadur died before it in 1802 A.D. before he had 
accomplished his ohject. 

The Bundela remains in llamirpur, like those of the iNliigluils, 
are very few, and the t)ld forts at Jait]>ur, Bijainagar and a few 
other places are in tins district, as in others, the only remaining 
monuments of tlieir rule. The Bundela revenue system, so far as 
they had one, seems to have ten(h‘d towards tlie ci’eation of small 
subdivisions, and the old imperial pargauas were divided into 
several small portions each willi its fortified headquarters ; par- 
ganas l^inwari, Jaitpur, Jalalpur, Kharka, Muskira, Mataundh 
and Sumerpur all appear to have been Bundela creations. \'"illages 
were assigned to members of the reigning family or to faithful 
followers in reward for services, or to chiefs on condition of 
supplying a certain member of lighting men when called on. The 
assignees however do not appear to have resided in the villages 
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thus given them, and the numerous forts found dotted over the 
country M’hen not ascribed to the central government appear to 
bcve been built by strong village communities. The wholly 
assigned villages were held in j(igir, others were held in iibiiri 
tenure Vt a quit-rent, and the remainder were either farmed or the 
collections were made in them direct through the headman, who 
received a percentage for his trouble. The revenue was usually 
paid in three instalments, aggregating ono-thir i each, in Sawariy 
Aghni and Ch<nl, tlie first being generajly collected m advance; 
but some sort of rough (^oduciicn appear*] usually to have been 
made when there Avas any <‘rop hiilir*e, and the most serious 
olistacles to full rentals and ^adlectiors w»‘iv the thr roughly 
unsettled state of the country and the utter insecurity of life and 
property, which led lo Avidepread extortion and misery. 'J'he 
northern parganas Avere jirobubly in a comparative state of quiet, 
but the country south of a * lino drawn from Kath to Maudaha 
had been for tNVO centuries the battle-ground of contending forces 
and Avas in all pi'obabiiity much covered Avith jungle and 
‘ seriously dejiopulated. 

Nor Avero matters much improved under the short rule of 
the Marathas. Their most ( ommon method of revenue admiui- 
sti'ation Avas to fix the revenue demand at the eommoncement of 
the year bA^ inspection, called dekltaparlcL Sometimes leases 
A\cre given to the headiiien, who then he(*anio responsible, or 
leases were given by the State through the headman to each 
cultivator, the rates of rmit being calculated either on the crop 
or according to the soil : in those (*a.ses th< y Avero called amani. 
These rates Avero the highest rates that could be ])aid in a favour- 
able year. In other cases a village Avas held under direct 
management (/cucAcA/ t<iksil) when the management and collec- 
tion of the rents Avere entrusted to the headmen or to a specially 
appointed official called midftawldi. dlie headmen either 
received some land ANinh-h they held rent free or received a 
percentage of the colloclion^; this percentage Avas called 
from the fait that it usinilly amounted to 5 per cent. If tho 
demand Avas fixed by appraisement, it Avas the custom to send a 
revenue official at the end of the year to collect it or to make a 
valuation after each harvest, leaving the sum fixed to be collected 
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by the headmen either by fixed rates (darharar) or by distribu- 
tion over the holdings (bachh) after deduction of the headman’s 
dues {mehnatana). Whatever the system adopted the general 
result was the fixation from year to year of a maximum 
demand ; every expedient was adopted to collect as much'as pos- 
sible of this, so that the people were generally impoverished; 
while ill the case of villages that were farmed leases were run 
up often to a ruinous extent and led to very great extortion. 

Before his death Jsawab Ali Bahadur had concluded an 
arrangement with the court of Poona, l)y virtue of vliich “the 
sovereign and paramount right of the Besliwa over all the 
conrpiests of Ali iinhadur in Bundelkhand was declared and 
acknowledged.’^* AVhenhe died at Kalinjar, in 1802, of his two 
sous one was an infant and the other, Shainsher Bahadur, was 
al)scnt at Poona. On Decemlier JMst, 180*2, the celebrated treaty 
of Basseiu was signed, by which the Beshwa agreed to code tend- 
tory estimated to yield a revenue of twenty-six lakhs of rupees 
for the maintenance of a British force. Shamsher Bahadur 
on liearing of his father’s death hastened to Kalinjar to 
make hiniselt' master ol his father’s possessions, and trea- 
cherously seized and conJined his relative, (ihanl Bahadur, 
who had acted f<>r him in liis absence, in the fort of 
Ajaigarh, where he was alter \Nards poisoned. In the follow! lig 
year by an agreement, .su[>plemental to the treaty of Bassein, 
dated J)eeeml)or lUth, I8()o, the Beshwa agreed “to code in 
perpetuity to the Ilon’ble Ka^t IndiaCompany from tiiejirovinco 
of Bundelkhand eompiered for the J\>ona state by Ali Bahadur 
territory yielding an estimated annual revenue of Ks. 80, 10,000.’’ 
It may easily be imagined that the terms ui‘ this treaty would 
seriously afleet the position of Shamsher Bahadiii* and drive him 
into the (*onfederaey for opposing the British (Government, 
formed by Daulat Rao Sindhia, tlie Raja of Berar and Jaswant 
Rao llolkar. In the plan coiieerted by those chiefs, Shamsher 
Bahadur was assigned the important part of leading an hivading 
force into the districts of Alirzapur and Benares. Himmafc 
Bahadur, liowever, a as no party to these schemes and indeed 
had little to gain from the success of the Marathas. He decided 


♦ AitcLi son’s Treaties, I, p, 187, 
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to make overtures to the British and carried out his decision 
through his trusted agents, Colonel Meiselback and Nawab 
Waji-ud-din Khan, with the greatest secrecy. On September 4th, 
1803, he concluded an agreement with the British at Shahpur, 40 
miles'^wcst of Allaha))ad. This secured to ilaharaja Auupgir 
Ilimmat Bahadur a equal to his rank and station and a 

jaedad of 20 lakhs of ru])ces for the sujqiort of liis troops. 
Two days later a substantial British force crossed tlie Jumna at 
Rajapur and advanced to Karwi, wliere it was joined by tlie Baja 
and his troops. ^Sliamsher Babjidur loit Kalinjar .uid took up his 
position on the west ])auk of the K^n ot,pos'te Kanwara* ])ut was 
quickly driven out and completely defeated at Kapsa,'|' while he 
was on his way to join Nana (lobiiul Rao at Kalj>i. lie readied 
Kalpi in safety, but eventually gave himself up on January 10th, 
JSo4, on the assuranee that an allowance of Rs. 1,00,000 would be 
assigned in [»erpetuity for his support. The capture of Kal]>i in 
ths same year effectually conlirmed tlie British occupation of 
Bundelkhand. 

Til this district Ilimmat Bahadur re<'eiv(‘d iu paiganas 
Ranwari, Rath, Maudaha and Sumerjair. Tlie rest of the district 
was ])ut under the management oi a commission consisting of 
iMr. Brooke, judge of appeal at Benares as pia^^^idcnt, Cajitain 
Baillie, the agent to the Governor (Joneral, and Colonel Mar- 
tindell, the uffi('or commanding the troojis, as m(*m))ers. I ho 
whole country was in an extremely diNturlud ci)nditiou. and wlnui 
Captain Baillie joined tlie headquarters of the British iorce in 
Xovomlier 1804 he found it eucamp(‘d on the lianks of the Jumna 
in one of the parganas \vhi(‘h had been ceded to Ilimmat Bahadur : 
it was emplo3H^d in supporting that ^‘hict^s op<‘ratioiiB against the 
inhabitants of the jiargana of Ilamir])ur. The .-outh of the district 
was overrun 1)}* marauding liauds, tlui chi<‘i leaders ol which 
were G opal Singh, Lachhman Singh and Raja Lam. 1 he last 
named fought a successful action with the British troo]>s at lhanna 
Paswara. Several brigades were sent into the interioi of 
Bundelkhand and certain portions of Rath, Jalalpur and Kharka 
were quickly overrun and conquered from 1 ej Singh Lundela. 
Subsequently Panwari and tlie small ]>argana of Snjia ^\ ere 
miles from liauda. | t miles uortb-wustol liaudtt. 
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Bubjected to British authority, while a force under Sheikh Kul All 
Khan took the fort of Jaitpur. In the following year the 
domain of Kesri Singh, son of (laj Singh, Raja of Jaitpur, who 
had managed to regain his authority after Ali Bahadur’s 
death, was restricted to a hftoni, or fifty-two villages, and the 
pargana of Maholia was under the agreement of 1805 restored to 
the subahdar of Jalaiin. Mr. Erskine’s account of parganas 
Panwari, Siipa and Mataundh in ISOG shows that the march 
through of British forces was wholly ineffectual in restorings 
tranquillity, wliile the “ (Jarhi-bunds” or banditti who lived in 
forts on liills were even more obstinate foes to pacification. 
Lachhmaii Singh, however, was ultimately provided for l)y tlie 
grant of tcri'itory now comprised in the of Gaurihar, 

and (jlopal Singh, one of the ablest of the banditti leaders, 
became shortly afterwards chief of (iarrauli. By 1811 the 
district a]>pears to have l)eon completely tranquil tliough in 
its wilder portions the descendants of these petty chiefs and 
desperadoes have occasionally gixum troulde since. In 1842, at 
the time of the first Afghan war and our reverses in that year, 
Parichhat, Raja of Jaitpur, rose into almost open ]*ebellion. 
This was easily su|>pressed, for tlie Itaja was caught in one of his 
own jungles and removed to Gawnpore, while his territories 
wore handed over to Kliet Singh, an aspirant to the principality 
of (liarkhari. In 1812 a cantonment was formed for British 
troops at Kaitiia near Rath: tliis phu‘e remained a military 
station till 1828, vhen the troops were withdrawn owing to the 
complete j)acificati<)u of this portion of the c(»unLry. 

AVith these exceptions, liowever, the distri<‘t may be said to 
have remained undisturbed from 1812 till 1857. At the out- 
break of the Mutiny, the composition of the district was the same 
as it is now, Jaitpur and Maho))a having been received from 
Jalaun in ISo:). At llamirpur itself was stationed Air. T. K. 
Lloyd, magistrate and colleetor, and Air. Donald Grant, joint 
magistrate ; vhile at Alahoba- resided Air. Game, who liavi charge 
of the Alahoba subdivision. The JCuropean and Cliristian popu- 
lation comprised Air. W. 1). Alurray. a landholder, Air. James 
Crawford, head clerk, Mr. W. Buiiter, who was judicial clerk, 
his wife, and Mr. and Airs. Anderson with four children 
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who were relatives of Mr. Bunter. The troops in the civil 
lines consisted of a detachment of the oGdi Native Infantry 
wh^^se headquarters were at Caw npore ; these numbered some 66 
men in all. As daily reports of massacres and bloodshed came 
pourfng in from all sides, Mr. Lloyd sent to the chiefs of 
Charkbari, Baoni and Beri for assistance; he received 100 men 
and a gun from each, and strengthened bfs forces by entertaining 
new levies and concentrating police, talisil ctnd other guards at 
headquarters. 

Early in Juno the landholders of nytuz'i luimari, incited 
by the hope of pliiiider, became openl; hostile, and beg:ia to loot 
their neighbours. On June V2th the headmen of the various 
auxiliaries, the. aiohiduhtr of the both regimjcnt on duty at the 
treasury, and some of the subordinate (lovernment officials held 
a meeting at the house occupied by the Charkhari troops. On 
the next day they l)i’oke into open revolt, refused to deliver up 
the keys of tiie treasury when ordered to do so and prepared 
themselves for action. On the following day one Rahim -ud (b*:i, a 
headman of the Nawab of Ihioni, arrived, withdrew the guns 
which were posted in Mr. Lloyd’s (‘oinj^oiind, saying that it 
was his master’s orders, and turned ihe.iu on the house, while 
some mutinous sepoys released the ])risomu’s at the jail. In 
the early morning Messrs. Raikes and Browne ol the 1st Regi- 
ment of native infantry, whose detachment had mutinied on the 
way to Orai, had arrived as fugitives and they with Messrs. 
Lloyd and Orant who till tlnm Ivxd rcd'iiscul to quit their posts 
and retreat on Banda, as invited by Mr. Mavne, seeing that the 
crisis had arrived, called for their horses and prepared to fly. 

Their servants, however, turned traitors and decamped with 
their animals, spreading the new.s that the European offi(‘ers 
w^ere about to escape. In this extremity the fugitives made for 
the river bank, where they had a boat ready, and determined to 
try and i*each Allahabad. As .'^oon as the ])oat swung into 
midstream, however, it wa.s fired on from the bank ])y a ])arty 
of sepoys who had pursued the fugitives ; the latter to escape 
the fusilade, jumped into the water and swam ashore on the 
opposite side. Here they met with more bad treatment, for the 
men of the village of Rampur, where they landed, fell on them and 
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plundered them of all they possessed. The whole party then 
got separated : the native clerks accompanying them managed to 
return to Hamirpur by night and conceal themselves till they could 
escape, while tlie two oiiicers of the 1st Native Infantry wandered 
towards Allaliabad. Ilrowne reached Fatehpur in time join 
Havelock’s force, and subseipientl} died of cholera; but Raikes 
])orished on the way from want and exposure. Messrs. Lloyd 
and (irantliid themselves in some easior-oil fields till evening and 
swam down with the (airrent of tlie river to th(‘ junction of the Betwa 
and the Jumna, three miles below the town of Hamirpur; here 
th(‘y rt'mained live days cfou'ealed in swam])s during the day and 
coining ashore during the night. They were sn])])lied with provi- 
sions through the agency of Ihiltu, a syce of INlr. Tdoyd’s, and a 
slioplierd boy named Mania, and the good oflii'os of a Bengali 
clerk, ('ailed Hari M<»han, and a landholder of Taraus R'lmari. 

Meanuhileat Hamirpur M(.^ssrs. Murray and Crawford at 
lh(‘ iirst outbreak had sought shelter at the liouse uhere ike 
( harkhari troops were ])oste(l and were killed by them. Mr. and 
Mrs. ilunter hid lhems(dves in a garden; here they were dis- 
coverial, Init wore spared tlieir lives and wore permitted to go to 
the hospital uhore tlu*y found iln^ (ddest Miss -Vnderson with her 
arm severely ('ut. T1 h*\ remained in the liospilal till the Ibth 
June, while all the bungMlows in the stitiuu were plundei'ed 
and burnt, and tlie su,bfhfl(( AW Ikikhsh, ])roclaiiaed the rule of 
Hehli and hinisell as its agent. On the (‘vening of June 18th 
some Ahirs discovered ^Ir. Lloyd’s plaee of euncealment and 
reported it to the mhiliddr, A detachment of se])ovs accord- 
ingly went down, captured ^\i\ Lloyd and Mr. (Jraiit and 
escorted them back to the cutcherry compound, where thov wove 
shot. The Runters at the same lime were killed, but Miss 
Anderson escaped a similar fate only because she fainted and 
appeared It) be dead. She was subseipicntly protected by 
some well-disposed zamindars and cultivators, and was sent to 
Cawnpore. 

After the murder of the Europeans anarchy was the order of 
the day. The mob and sepoys plunderod the towm : old scores 
were wiped out in blc»od, and a Christian preacher, named 
Jeremiah, with his whole family, were slaughtered unresisting* 
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The Bengali clerks were next attacked and robbed of all they 
])os.scssed, while even three boats of unarmed sepoys belonging to 
the '14th and bTth regiments Avhieh were passing by on the iSth 
Junejiad the guns turned on them from the shore and were 
killed or j)lundei*ed of all they had. 4'ho sepoys and their 
auxiliaries next fell out about the nionej in the treasury ; this 
amounted to nearly Ks. and when the suhahdur said 

he meant to take it to J)ehl , the (’harkhari iia^pps decdared that 
it should not go without theiv Jtaia *^’ leave. This objection on 
their part, however, liad been anti<-ipated by iho mhuhdo r ;ho 
had written for help to (Jawnpore. aiui on the 20th the arrival 
of a l)ody of troop u's from the Xana of Bitlinr silenced all opposi- 
tion. The town wes (nee more plundered and onthe2lstlhe 
mutineers departed to Caunpore. The native dcinity collector, 
W ahid-uz-/aman, now tried t o restor«' some sort of order, Imt a few 
days later an ord^r came from the Nana to him ordering liim to 
manage nifairs in his name. On fTiily 1st the Peshwa^s rule was 
proclaimed, and on the llh all landliolders were ordered to pay 
thdr revenue to the Nana’s accredited agent. On the 15th the 
native clerks, who had for th(‘ most part accejded the new order 
of things, h(‘aring of the British advance on I^5itehj)ur, thought 
it time to look to their own iid-erests, and on tlie 21st or 22nd, 
learning that Cawn])ore had ])een retaken, Wahid-iiz-zaman also 
absconded. In tlie villages tlie state of affairs was the same aa 
in the neighbouring district of Banda. Men rose on all sides and 
])lundered all that they could lay their liands on. The brunt of 
their fury fell on the l)ankors, money-lenders, farmers and 
auction-purchasers who had gained ])osscssion of half the estates 
ill tlie district, and these or their agents were driven with 
every insult and ignominy from] their villages. The largest 
communities profited immensely from the anarchy, while many 
of the smaller ones were imined and dispersed. The chief 
ofiTenders in respect of roliellion and plunder appear to have 
been the landholders of Ilamari, Surauli Buzurg and Surauli 
Khurd; in the two latter even batteries were thrown up and all 
passing boats were plundered. 

Meanwhile Mr. Cai*nc, the assistant stationed at Mahoba, 
appears first to have joined the fugitives from Nowgong and 
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to have shares! their misfortune'^, Jind ultimately to have fled 
to Charhhari, here he was h'>spitahly received by the Raja. By 
personal influence he incluced that chieftain to undertake the 
management of piirganas Rath, Jaitpur and Paiiwaj'i, Pargana 
Hamirpur had been handed over to the charge of the Raja of 
Baoiii ; Maudaha was in the iiaiids of the Xawab of Banda; and 
the Raja of (iur.sarai, who was trying to make good his own claims 
to the old alaun state, took })o.ssession of pargana Mahoba. 
The Marathas seized on pargana Jalalpur, and all parties seem 
to liave united in plund(‘ring Sumerpur. The widow of Parichhat, 
formerly Raja of Jaitpur, who was in receipt of a pension 
of Its. 1,200 pel- mensem from the British Grovernment, set 
herself up at Jaitpui- and approjiriated all the money in the 
tahsil treasury. In this she was joined l)y a notorious 
outlaw nam(?d Des])at and many other unruly landholders of the 
neighl)Oui-hood. The Charkhari troojis, however, were sent 
against her and forc't'd Inn- after eight day?,’ desultory fighting to 
retire and sc(dv an asylum at J ehri. The Raja of Cliarkhari had 
shown serious displeasure with the part his men had taken in the 
massacre at Hamirpur and ultimately hanged the leader, Hahdal 
Dauwa; but when the sub fh(ln\ Ali Bakhsh, ]>rocdaimed the King 
of Delili’s rule lie sent liiin a letter protesting his allegiance 
and requesting that all the dominions formerly held l>y his 
ancestor Chhatarsal miglit lie continued to him ]>y royal s^fmtcL 
Per a time he ap})ears to liavo been siding with the Maratha 
leaders who were operating on the south side of the Jumna from 
their headquarters at Jalalpur,;* but lie was ultimately induced 
though tho ])orsonal iufluoneo of Mr. (,^ariie to declare himself on 
the side of order and to throw in his lot with tlio British. 
It was for this loyalty th-it towards the end of January 
1858 the Xana sent 'Fantia Topi to attack him. Tantia Topi 
accordingly, Avith a f<»rce of 900 sepoys, 200 cavalry and 
four guns, advanced on C'harkhari, where he was joined by 
Despat, Daiilat Singh and the rebel Rajas of Banpur and 
Shahgarh witli large numbers of irregular troops; and their 
united arnries invested (he Raja in his fortress. I\roanwhile 
General Whitlock’s column had reached Damoh on March 5th, 
• Kayo and Malleson, vol. IV, pp. 318 and 314 
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and Sir Hugh Rose was rapidly approaching Jhaiisi. Both 
officers, the former on the 17th and the latter on the 2Sth March, 
lecCiVed orders to march at once to the Rajahs .issistance. 
General A\ hitlock’s coluraii, however, was too far away, and 
thouglt Sir Hugh Bose considered the orders imperative, Sir 
Robert Hamilton took ii]>on liim.sidf ‘he responsibility of 
authorising him to disobey tbom and to (onti>'ne his marcli on 
Jliansj. Accordingly aftei eleven days’ siege and lighting 
Cliarkhari was captured hy TantiaTopi, who gained possession 
of 24 cannon and three lakhs ot treasure belonging to the 
Raja. 

General Whitlock in coinpuance with his orders left Damoh 
on March 22nd and j'caclied Raima on tlie 2bth : here he 
remained till the 2nd of April. Leaving Raima on April 
Jh’d by the didhailt pass a t Marwaghat he was compidlcd to again 
halt foe repairs at Mandala and remained for three days till he 
recei\ed urgent orders from Sir Hugh Rose to move with all ex- 
pedition todliaijsn He advaiu'ed to Clihatarpiir on the bth and then 
directed ins .st(‘])s towards Malioba: but. liaving received inielli- 
gence of tlie previous fall of ('harkharl he turned towards Banda. 
Meannhile tlie Nawab of Banda had jiushod forward a force 
consisting of (Sothiien of the mnliiiicd SOth Bcmgal Native Infantry, 
20() men of the 23rd Native Infantrv and of the 2tid Regiment 
I rregular ( avalry, Gualior (‘ontingeait, with half a liattery of 
guns, as far as Maiioiia to ojipose the British column. As the 
latter apjiroaclied, however, tln\se troo])s were withdrawn and set 
in ambush at Kabrai. General Whitlock reached Kabrai on 
April 17th, totally uuaNvare of the ])resence of the enemy, who 
unexpectedly atta,ck(‘d liis imm in tlie early morning as they 
were marching through the village, but Avere easily beaten oil. 
On the Ibth he fought a pitclied battle with the main )>ody of the 
Nawai)’s troops at (bjora ]Mughli, a few miles from ihinda, 
tot illy defeated them and occupied that town the next day. The 
NaA\ab made good his escape along the old road to Kaljii. 

With the defeat and flight of the Nawa]> the great rebellion 
as far as this district is concerned may be said to have come to 
an end. Administration was carried on for a short time by 
Mr. Game from Banda: on May 10th, Hamirpur Avas added 
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to the Jliaiisi division then newly formed, and after the fall 
of Kalpi on May 21th, 185S, ]\lr. G. H. Freeling accompanied 
by a force reocciipied the civil station. The south of the 
district, however, was in a much distur))od condition, most 
of the old vJ^irhlara being still in ope/i re])ellion, and Jaitpur 
being only hold l)y moans of an armed force.' The outlaw 
l)cs])at, who was practi(*ally in ])osses'iion of Man Ranipur 
in the Jhai-si district, kept a small garrison at Kashipur 
on the Dhasan, and roving bands of rebels plundered unchecked 
the (!entral pirgaiias, findiiig a secure asylum in the wild 
country nc.ar tln^ junction of the Retwa and Jlhasan. In 
August one (dihatar Hingli from dhansi made a descent on the 
district, plundonal Rath, and killed the local (Jovernment 
onicials. After j ost and recoujmientCioneral ^Vhitlock^s force re- 
turned from llaiida and took up its quarters eaidy in So])tember 
at Malioba. Movcalde columns were sent out against the 
re1)els in diflVi’ent directions and the fort of Srinagar was des- 
troyed. Finally Captain Thompson’s detachment defeated 
Chhatar Singli’s force near (hirautha in Jhansi, and drove it back 
on Rath, where Rrigadier jMiinsey entirely dispei*sed it, forcing 
(lihatar Singh to go into concealment. The district then soon 
settled into its normal state and the work of I'eorganizatioii 
M'as oflei'taiMlly (*arried out. It was not, however, for very many 
years tliat the descendants of pett)" chiefs and outlaws eeavsed 
to give trouble. Rands of robl)crs infested the wild liilly por- 
tions of Maliol^a. aiid Kulpaluii* aiid one oi the most notorious of 
these outlaws, uanunl Raghunath, was kilbd in LSOD ; ten 
years later a band of desperadoes took refuge in the jungles 
and wove only captured after a months’ exertion, wliile 
even after ISSO an outlaw guard was maintained in the distant 
village of Bagaura. But with these exceptions the history of 
the district sinc(' 1858 has been one of orderly administration; 
the events and changes, such as famines, that have disturbed 
it have been de{cri1)ed in the preceding pages. 
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AJ5IAR, Pargana Panwari-Jaitpuk, Tahsil Kulpahar, 

A village lying in 25^ 11' N. and 79® 32' E., on the uiv 
metalled road from Jaitpur to Nowgong, at a distance of 70 
miles from Hamirpur and eight miles from Jaitpur. It is sur- 
rounded on three sides by hills which hold some game. Within 
the area of the village-lands there is a patch of forest extending 
over 1,299 acres, the property of the landholders. Ajnar 
possesses a first-class police station, a branch post-office and a 
village school. The population in 1865 was 2,320, which in 1901 
had risen to 2,608 persons, of whom 88 were Musalmans. 
Chamars are the most numerous Hindu caste. The neighbour- 
hood of Ajnar was probably occupied in early times by Gonds, 
for Hausa Deo, a Gond chief, said to have been slain by the 
Marathas, is still reverenced at Bachoora, Khoi and other villages 
in the vicinity. In 1725 A. D. the locality was the theatre of 
war between Muhammad Khan Bangash and the Bundelas 
under Raja Chhatarsal. A little to the east of Ajnar in the 
village of Majhgawan are the remains of an old embankment 
of the Chandel style, and a project for its reconstruction in 
order to form a large irrigation reservoir is at present under 
consideration. 


AONTA, Pargana and Tahsil Ratji. 

A village in 25® 38' N. and 79® 39' E. situated a short 
distance north of the road from Rath to Muskira, at a distance 
of six miles from Rath and 43 miles from Hamirpur. It is in 
a declining state, for in 1872 it had a population of 2,877 inha- 
bitants which in 1901 had fallen to only 1,928. Of these 126 
were Musalmans, the majority of the Hindus being Lodhis, 
Formerly a large market was held every Thursday, at which 
grain, cloth and pan were sold, but the traffic in the last-named 
article has been practically all transferred to Mahoba. The 
village contains a small school. The Lodhis of the village say 
that their forefathers ruled as chakladars over a circle of 26 
villages by appointment of Shah Alam, and that up to the time 
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of the Mutiny nazrana offerings were occasionally presented 
to them by the subordinate villages. 

ARTARA, Pargana and Tahsil Maudaha. 

A large village lying in 25® 43' N. and 80® 11' K. five 
miles north-east of the tahsil headquarters., The village is owned 
by Brahmans who say they wrested it from the Thakurs of 
Rupawa during the Oharidel rule. Its population in 1901 
amounted to 2,0G3 persons, and consisted chiefly of Brahmans, 
Chamars and Muhammadans. It contains a school. 

BASWART, Pargana Muskiba, Tahsil Maud aha. 

A largo village on the road from Maudaha to Muskira, in 
26® 40' N. and 79® 51' E., 17 miles duo west of Maudaha and 
three miles east of Muskira. It contained in 1901 a population 
of 2,235 persons, and is an old Lodhi colony. The zamindurs 
now consist also of Rajputs, Banias and Brahmans, and Mar- 
waris have also crept in. There is a school in the village, and 
a small market is held on Tuesdays. 

BEWAR, Pargana Muskira, Tahsil Maudaha. 

A large village, consisting of throe inhabited sites, lying 
in 25® 47' N. and 79® 50' E. on the road from Hamirpur to 
Rath, at the point where it is crossed by the road from Maudaha 
to Jalalpiir, at a distance of 21 miles from Hamirpur. A' 
branch road also leads from this place to Charkhari. The village 
possesses a third-class police station, j)ound, post-office and 
school. There is a large military encamping-ground here, near 
the village and north of the road from Jalalpur to Maudaha. 
Tlie zawindars are Bais Rajputs. A market is held here on 
Sundays and a small trade in grain is carried on. The popula- 
tion in 1805 was 3,089 persons, and at the last census in 1901 it 
numbered 3,015, of whom IGG were Musalmans, Brahmans are 
the most numerous Hindu caste. 


BIDOKHAR, Pargana Sumerpub, Tahsil Hamirpur, 

An ancient village lying in 25® 47' N. and 80® 7' E. at a 
distance of 15 miles from Hamirpur and six miles from the 
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metalled road to Maudaha and Mahoba. It is mentioned in the 
Chandraisa as having been a thcma of Prithviraj. The Village 
consists of two portions, Bidokhar Thok Mehdni and Bidokhar 
Thok Purai. It was formerly the headquarters of an estate of 
24 villages held by Bais Rajputs, who came from Daundia 
Khera in Oudh, under tho leadership of two men named Rahil 
and Das. At tho ^^baithak^’ or resting-place of tho former the 
Bais used to assemble in honour of their departed chief, and this 
practice gave rise to the fair which was formerly held here during 
the Dasahra. At this fair some 15,000 people assembled, and the ^ 
chief articles of trade were cloth, metal vessels, leather goods and 
glass ornaments. The population of tho village at the census of 
1001 was 2,178 persons, of whom 85 were Musalmans, Tho Bais 
are the prevailing Hindu caste, Tho village was destroyed in 
1795 by Ghaiii Bahadur of Banda. During tho Mutiny the old 
samindivrs murdered Girdhari, a Marwari, who was the auction- 
purchaser of their rights ; for this they were severely punished 
by the magistrate ; a decree was also obtained against them by 
tho heirs of the murdered man. The Bais Rajputs wore preceded 
by Bagris, who date their advent from the invasion of Prithvi- 
raj. 


BIHUNI TOLA, Pargana Muskiba, T(fh8U Maudaha. 

A large village, lying in 25® 38' N. and 79® 45' K. and 
consisting of two portions — Bihuni Kalan and Bihiini Khurd— * 
))oth of which are of approximately equfil size. It is situated 
near the Barma river and on the road from Muskira to Rath, 
at a distance of 40 miles from Hamirpur. There is a market 
hero, and a number of persons are engaged in the occupation of 
dyeing country cloth. The village possesses the finest modern 
temple in tho district, erected by a Marwari merchant about 
1870. The poiiulation of Bihuni Tola at the census of 1901 
was "2,462 persons, of whom 75 were Musalmans, Lodhis 
are the most numerous Hindu caste, and believe themselves to bd 
indigenous. Near the village is a deserted site known as Aoni^a 
Khera, another old Lodhi stronghold. The village contains a 
school, and the Barma river has recently been bridged on the 
Rath-Muskira road. 
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BILGAON, Pargana Jalalpur, TahaU Rath. 

A large village lying in 25° 44' N. and 79° 49' E., on the 
banks of the Barma river, 19 miles north-east of Rath and six 
miles due north of Muskira, with which it is connected by a 
village track. The village contains a population of 2,221 
persons, chiefly consisting of Lodhis, and a small school. 

BILKHI, Pargarut and Tahsil Mahoba. 

A small village lying in 25° 14' N. and 79° 46' E., ten 
miles south-Avest of Mahoba, on the boundary of Kulpahar 
tahsil. In 1901 it contained a population of 758 souls. Between 
the village and its neighbour Sijahri lies some of the best 
jungle in the district, 634 acres of which were protected in 1880 
by the imposition of a provisory jama of Rs. 300. The village 
also contains a small lake, whose waters Mr. Dubus proposed 
to utilise for irrigation in 1879 by a scheme which connected 
it Avith the PaAva tank to the north. The plan, hoAvever, was 
subsequently abandoned. The Avholo neighbourhood extending 
over Sawasa and Tola Sium in Kulpahar is covered with 
forest of the usual Buiidulkliaiid type and contains a little 
game. 


CHANDAUT, Parjfana Jalalpub, 2'aftsil Rath. 

A large village in 26° 54' N. and 79° 41' E. on the bank 
of the Betwa, Avhich is here crossed by a ferry on the road from 
Rath to Kalpi, at a distance of 22 miles from Rath and 40 miles 
from Hamirpur. It contains a post-office, pound and village 
school. There is a large encamping-ground 600 yards Avest of 
the village. The zamindars are Lodhis, and are in prosperous 
circumstances. The population has greatly declined of larte 
years : in 1866 it numbered %641 persons, but at the last 
census there Avere but 1,900 inhabitants, of whom 74 were 
Musalmans. Formerly the village contained a third-class police 
station, but this has now been replaced by a police outpost 
consisting of one hend and four constables of the armed police. 
Chandaut was in the thirteentli century a Parihar stronghold ; 
the Lodhis must have driv’^en the Pariliars out. The place like 
Others was sacked by Chhatarsal about 1690 A. D. 
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GAHRAULI, Pargana Muskiea, Tahsil Maxjbaha. 

A large village in 26® 37' N. and 79® 53', E. at a distance of 
35 miles from Hamirpur, six miles from Muskira and four 
miles east of the road leading from Bcwar to Charkhari. Except 
for the Size of its population it is a place of no importance. It 
possesses a village school and a bazar, in which markets are 
held on Fridays in each week. There is a largo Chandcl tank 
outside the villag(j with the ruins of several large temples on its 
banks, which show that at one time it must hav(' been a place 
of some importance. The tank is now nearly silted up. The 
place has somewhat declined of late years, for in 18G5 the popu- 
lation numbered 4,426 persons, while at tlni la»c census tbo total 
was 4,240 person, of whom 240 were Musalmans : Lodhis are the 
prevailing Hindu caste. Two small fairs are held in the village, 
at one of which, known as the Jivjiif, women purchase ( arthen 
vessels pierced witli holes, which they carry round to tlu ir husl)and8 
and others, who are in return obliged to give Ham presents. A 
buflFalo is said to bo saerifi(*ed at this fair, but there is atradition 
that in the olden times the village] s nstd to sacrilicc any person 
whom they found ^vithin their boundaries on the fair day who 
was connected by marriage with any resident of the village. 

GAURAHEI, Pargana PANwAni-JAiTJ^uit, Tahsil KuLrAiiAR. 

A village in 25® 27' K. and 79® 38' E., o]i the borders of 
the Charkhari state, at a distance of 1 1 miles south of Rath 
and 10 miles north of Kulpaliar. It is generally remarkaldo 
for its quarry of soap-stone, from Mhh li pipe l)o\\ Is and other 
small articles are made. These are principally exported to 
Mirzapur by travelling nieia bants, and a considerable trade 
in cotton is carried on with the same place. The village contains 
a school, and a very fine^tcmple of ( om})arativcly inodein date, 
built by the Lodhi zarnindars. The population in 1805 was 2,339 
persons and at the last census had fallen to 1,951, of whom 102 
were Musalmans. Lodhis arc the prevailing Hindu caste. 


GOHAKD, Pargana and Rath. 

A large village lying in 25® 42' N, and 79® 34' E., on 
the road from Rath to Mohana and Orai, eight miles north of 
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Rath. The village^ like most in the neighbourhood, is an old 
Lodhi community, and in 1901 contained 2,885 inhabitants. 
It was once a market town of some importance, but now has 
only a small trade in hides : market day is Saturday. The 
village contains a school. 

CiOINDI, rurg^ma and Tahsil Maiioba. 

(loindi or, as it is vjiriously spelt, (londi or Gonri, lies 
in 25® 30' N. and 79° 59' E., in the extreme north of the 
pargana, at a distance of 28 miles from Hamirpur, and four 
miles west of the metalled road to Mahoba. It has declined 
considerably of late years, l)ut it has still a largo population, 
and was for a sliort time administered under Act. XX of 
1866. In 1805 there were 4,330 inhabitants, but in 1901 
this had fallen to 3, 9,50. A la7‘go ])roportion of these are Bais 
Rajputs, the owners of the village, and claim descent from 
ono Lakhaii ]{ao, who is said to have married a daughter of 
Parmal, the Chandel Ihxja, and to have received as dowry a 
gift of two villages — Sohas and Kailas— in the latter of which 
he l)uilt a fort. His son Madho Rai succeeded him, but his 
villages were destroyed and himself slain ])y Prithviraj 
during his advance on Mahoba., and none remained of Madho's 
family but his wife, who was with child away at her mother’s 
house. She A’eturnod to her husband’s place and was given 
hospitality by one Bhopat Ahir, who had built his hut on the 
jweecnt site of Goindi. ]\1 adho Rao’s son was born among the herds- 
man’s cattle, and was hence called Gayanr Baba; he founded 
(Joindi and named it after himself. On him the Gaharwar 
Raja bestowed 24 villagt’S, which were divid' d among his des- 
cendants. The village contains a school, and market is held 
on Mondays. On tho 15th Aghan a small skidh fair is held 
here: and brass handles for sticks or lathis and betelnut-cutters 
arc manufactured to a small extent. 


HAMIRPUR, Pargana and Tahsil Hamirpur. 

The headquarters of the district is a town of no consider- 
able size; it is situated on a tongue of land between the Betwa and 
the Jumna rivers, at a short distance west of their confluence, 
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in latitude 25® 58' N. and longitude 80® 9/ E. The place is 
chiefly remarkable for its inaccessibility from the rest of the 
district, especially during the rains. The town consists of 
an aggregation of villages, known as Hamirpur Khas, Rophiganj, 
Manjhufur, Rameri and Bhilawan, and lies on the route from 
Cawnpore to Nowgong, at a distance of 82 miles from the latter 
and 39 miles from Cawnpore. Both* rivers are crossed by a 
bridge-of-boats during the dry season and l)y a ferry in the 
rains. A second-class road runs westwards to Kalpi in Jalaun, 
and from this place a branch takes off at flhalokhar leading 
to Jalalpur ; the distance to Kalpi is 28 miles. Other roads 
run south-west to Bewar, Muskira and Rath and also to Banda, 
distant 37 miles. TIk^ civil station is small and deficient in 
both houses and roads. It lies to the east oi‘ the town, where 
there is also a largo military en<‘ainping-ground and a 
traveller’s bungalow. The only public* buildings are the courts, 
police lilies and hospital, the district jail, sadr dispensary, the 
district school and tlie circuit house, whore criminal sessions 
are held by the judge of Banda. Tliore are two saraia and 
two bazars; the chief of the latter is known as Sophiganj, 
built by Mr. Ainslie in 1830 and named after his daughter. 
This same ollicer built a large mansion liore which was sold 
to the Raos of Karwi but on their rebellion confiscated. 
The place has grown in importance to some small extent since 
it became the headquarters of the district, but there are no 
manufactures and tlie little trade that exists is almost entirely 
in grain. 

The town is said to have been founded ]>y IJamira Deva in 
the eleventh century. He w^as a Karclnili Ibijput, who was 
driven out of Alwar by the Musalmans and took refuge here 
with one Badna, an Ahir, whose name* still survives in the 
neighbouring village of Badanpur, where there are the remains 
of an ancient Jehera- Hamira drove out Badna and liuilt the 
fort, which is now in ruins. He gave his daughter in marriage 
to Damn Rao, a Rajput of Koil ; the latter’s son Ram Hingh w^as 
adopted by Hamira and married to a daughter of a Rajput 
of Amlor, in pargana Pailani of the Banda district, with whom 
he received, as dowry the eastern portion of pirgana Maudaha^ 
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where his descendants still reside. It is said that Prithvi- 
raj of Dehli left a force at Hamirpur on his way to Mahoba 
about 1180 A. D. The fort and a few Musalman[tombs are the 
only traces of antiquity in the place. The latter are visited 
weekly and offeri ngs made at them l^y both Hindus and Musalmans. 
There is a tradition that the fort was Ijesieged on one occasion, 
and in order to demolish it the course of the Jumna was changed. 
No trace of this is now to be seen^ although the fort has con- 
stantly suffered from the action of the river. In the days of 
Akljar the town gave its name to a mahtl^ which was included 
ill the sarkar of Kalpi ; so that at that time it must have been of 
some local importunco. It w'as formed into the headquarters of 
a distric.t in 181^3. when tlic collector of the district of northern 
Ihiridelkhand was removed here from Kalpi. 

ITamirpur has lieen administered under Act XX of 1856 
Mnce th(; y<iar J871. At the census of 18G5, the population 
was returned a,t G,884 persons, and it has never obtained any 
substantial increment since. In 1872 the inhal)itant8 nunabered 
7,007, in 1881, 7,155, and in 1801, 7,081. At the most recent 
enumeration, in 1901, the town contained 0,721 persons, of which 
o,25G were females. (Jlassified a<M'ording to religion there 
were 4,981 Hindus, 1,720 Alnsalmans and 17 others, chiefly 
Christians. The income of the town, uhich is derived from the 
usual house-tax, is spent in coiiscrvaiK* y and general improve- 
ments, and supports a town police force of 15 men of all grades. 
The average receipts and expeiiditur(‘ amount to about Ks. 2,100. 
I he situ of the town is an extremely healthy one, owing to its 
good natural drainage. A trigonometrical survey station gives 
the recorded level as oGI*G2 feet a))Ove the ser. 

Jlesides the other public, buildings the civil station has a 
combined post and telegraph oiiice, and there is a l)ranch office 
ill the town. 


IIAM11\I*UJ\ ParganUj Tidctiil IIamirpdb, 
Hamirpur pargana is the northernmost pargana in the 
, district and the only portion of it tliat lies north of the Betwa 
river. The pargana is situated between the parallels 25® 53' and 
2G C N. and <9® 5G' and 80® 15' H. It is roughly square in 
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shape, three sides being formed by the rivers Betwa and Jumna, 
and the base by the territory of the native states of Baoni and 
Beri; but on the eastern border a very narrow peninsula of 
territory juts out as far as the point of junction of the rivers, 
and there is also a small island of Baoni territory in the west, 
so that on the whole there is a considerable want of symmetry 
in the conformation of the tract. It covers an area of 84,172 
acres, or 131*6 square miles. 

The general characteristics are those of a tract lying in a doab. 
^ central mar plain gradually falls away towards the rivers, 
the soils deteriorating till they ])ecomo worthless ravine rakar ; 
the latter is fringed here and there witli more \^aHial)l(^ Icachhar 
soil or other alluvial land. To this is added a somi-alluvial 
tract in the north-cast corner between the present l)ed of tln^ 
Jumna and the line of ravines which skirt what must have ))een 
an old bed, and another similar tract extending from llamirpuf 
town between the Betwa and Jnmna to the point wh(‘ro thosc\ 
rivers meet. The western l>oundary is on the upland ]>lain, 
but the soils deteriorate in this direction also, though anotlno’ 
good mar plain is touched in the villages in the extreme north- 
west. Along the Betwa and for six miles north-west of Hamir- 
pur along the Jumna the ])elt of ravines is wide. It fills in the 
whole space between the two rivers for a few miles west of the town, 
separating the semi-alluvial tract in the south-west from the main 
block of the pargana by an expanse of very l)leak and l)arron 
country. The (;hief drainage channel of the tract is the Bohain 
nala, which rises in the main plain in the norlhorn half of the 
pargana. Neither it nor its tributaries, however, are of any 
importance till they reach the belt of ravines at the middle of the 
eastern border. From this ]>oint it runs parallel to the river at a 
distance of about a mile from it r.nd ultimately joins the Betwa one 
mile west of Hamirpur. Two other nalas flow in the same 
direction into the Betwa, ))ut neither are large streams. They 
are entirely dry except in the rains and are useless for irrigation. 
The pargana is badly wooded. The mahua groves ar(‘ few and 
sparse, and the hardy hahvls in the ravines are stunted. 

Of the total area of the pargana some 23,000 acres, or 27 per 
cent,, are classed as barren ; of the remainder an average of 
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36,860 acres, or 43 per cent., are normally cultivated, the rest 
being culturable waste or fallow. Cultivation differs in no way 
from that prevalent in similar tracts in Bundelkhaud. The area 
sown with crops is usually somewhat more extensive than that 
sown with hharif ; but the double-cropped area is small and does 
not ordinarily exceed 660 acres. Of the hharif crops jwir occu- 
pies the largest acreage : it is generally mixed with cLrhar and is 
followed by cotton also usually in combination with some other 
crop. The main rahl staple is gram, ))ut usually in half the 
area under this crop there is a mixture of either wheat or barley^ 
the proportion of wheat to gram increasing as the soil improves 
in quality and when the seasons are favouralde. The only 
important change that has taken placje during the currency 
of settlement is the disappearance of the valuable al crop, 
which occupied 2,820 acres in 1878. Normally some 900 acres 
have ))een annually irrigated since the Betwa canal w^as con- 
structed, one branch of this watering a portion of the pargana. 

The pargana is extremely defici(‘nt> in the more skilful agri- 
cultural castes : 25 per cent, of the ti'iiants are Rajputs, 14 per 
cent, are Brahmans, 1 1 per cent. Kewats, 10 per cent. Chamars, 
7 per cent. Ahirs and 5 per cent. Kumliars. At the recent 
settlement in 1906 nearly (»0 pt‘r cent, of the cultivated area was 
held ))y tcnants-at-will, a little over 11 ]K‘r cent, by occupancy- 
tenants and 22-8 per ('ont. was tilled ))y proprietors themselves, 
the remainder being rent-fre<*. There are 53 villages divided 
into 216 mahalsj alluvial and non-alluvial. Of the latter 79 are 
owned by zamnidavs, 25 are hold in perfect and 29 in imperfect 
paitidari tenure, while no less than S3 are bhaiyachara. The 
chief proprietary castes are Jiajputs, Brahmans, Musalmans and 
Banias, the two former possessing 7 1 per cent, of the total area 
between them : smaller properties little exceeding 2 per cent, each 
are held by Kayasths and Kurmis. There are no large pro- 
prietors in the pargana, but some medium-sized estates are held 
by Marw’'aris and Musalmans. The fiscal history of the pargana 
has already been related in chapter IV, and the revenue demand 
at successive settlements, as well as that recently fixed, will be 
found in the appendix.* 


* Appendix, tables IX and X, 
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The populatiou of the pargaua has ductuated within, on 
the whole, narrow limits during the last.thirty years. In 1872 it 
numbered 33,401 persons, and this foil to 26,541 at the following 
census. In 1891 there was an increase to 28,832. At the last 
enumeration in 1901 pargana Ilamirpur contained 27,831 
inhabitants, giving a density of 212 persons per square mile. 
The parwi tract, however, had a density of 528 persons to the 
square mile, and if this be omitted, the exceedingly low figure of 
149 persons per square mile is obtained for the rest of the tract. 
JThere ar<^ two towns, namely, those of Kurara and Ilamirpur, and 
besides these Kusmarha, Mirgaon. INlisripur and Jhalokhar are 
important villages. There are good markets at Ilamirpur and 
Kurara, and the pargana is also served by Kudaura the capital of 
theBaoni state, Kalpi and Musanagar In (/awn]>ore; but the only 
line of communication is tht‘ unm(‘tal]ed rr)ad to Kalpi, distant 
30 miles from Hamirpur and 16 miles from tluj boundary of the 
pargana. This is bridged throughout but passes over l)]ack soil 
in the west; the only village tra^dc of importance is that from 
Bachraoli to Kusmarha, Hamirpur itself is connected with Cawn- 
pore on the nortli and the rest of the district on th(i south by a 
metalled provincial road, but in vaAx cam* a river has to be 
crossed at the start. Those rivers are ])rovidod with bridges-of- 
boats except during tin; rainy season, when a f(;rry is provided, 
but in every respect the journey is tedious. Tho u(;arest railway 
station is Oawnpoi'o on the uorili, 39 miles away, or Kal)rai on 
the south which is 41 miles distant. There are two other ferries 
in the pargana — at Bhauli and Sikrorhi. 

In the days of Akbar Hamirpur formed a mahal in the 
sarkar of Kalpi, and has not b(»on suhstantially altered since. It 
received IG villages from Kalpi at one time and gave three back 
in 1880. It formed a portion of the territory given in jogir to 
Himmat Bahadur in 1803, and was rosumod at his death in tho 
following year : since them it has remained under British control. 


HAMIRPUR Tah8^l. 

The Hamirpur tahsU covers the northern portion of the 
district comprised in the parganas of Ilamirpur and Sumerpur 
and lies between 25® 49' and 96® 7' N. and 79® 51' and 80® 21' 
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E. It has a total area of 376 square miles. The physical 
features and composition of the tract have been suflSciently set 
forth in the pargana articles. 

At the last census, in 1901, the population was returned at 
71,625 persons, of whom 34,902 were females. Classified accord- 
ing to religion there were 67,421 Hindus, 4,182 Musalmans, 16 
Christians, 3 Sikhs, 2 Jains and 2 Aryas. Among the Hindus 
Chamars are the most numerous caste, amounting to 10,464 
persons, and after them come Rajputs 8,601, Brahmans 6,660, 
Ahirs 5,364, Kewats 5,276, Kumhars 3,891, and Koris 3,468. 
Other castes with over 2,000 members apiece are Kachhis and 
Banias, while Gadariyas closely approach that number. The 
Rajputs belong to several different clans, the only ones well 
represented being Bais, (lautams and Gaurs. Among Musalmans 
Sheikhs predominate, followed by Paihans. The tahsil is almost 
wholly agricultural in cliaracter, and there are no manufactures. 
A list of the schools, post-offices, markets and fairs of the 
tahsil will 1)e found in the appendix. 

The tahsil now forms a revenue and criminal subdivision 
in the charge of a full-powered officer on the district staff, 
h^or ])urposos of ])olico administration there are stations at 
Ilamirpur, Kiirara, 8umcrpur and Lalpur. 

INGOTH A, Pargmn Stjmerpur, Tahsil Hamirpur. 

A village in 25° 45' N. and 79° 40' E., on the metalled 
road from Hamirpui* to Mahoba, at a distance of sixteen miles 
from Hamirpur. In 1901 it contained a population of 2,649 per- 
sons, of whom 118 wore Musalmans, The village belongs to 
Parihar Rajputs and Bralimans, who have constant disputes with 
each other. There is a small school here, and close to the 
village are to be seen the ruins of a small fort. 

ITAILIA, Pargana and Tahsil Rath. 

. A large village lying in 25° 46' N. and 79° 34' E., 11 miles 
north of Rath and miles off the unmetalled road from that 
town to Chandaut, The village contains a small school and had 
in 1901 a population of 2,119 persons, chiefly consisting of Lodhis, 
The zamindars are Brahmans and Marwaris, 
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JAITPUR, Bfrgina Panwabi-Jaitpur, Tahsll Kulpahar. 

This town, which gives its name to a pargaua in conjunc- 
tion with Pauwari, lies in 25° 15' N. and 79° 35' R at the 
junction of the roads leading from Rath and Kulpahar to 
Kowgohg, seven miles distant from Kulpahar and 65 miles 
from Hamirpur. There is a railway station called BolaTal» 
a]>out two miles north of the town on the line from Jhansi 
TO jSfahoba and Manikpur. 

The town consists of a colloctioii of detached villages and 
extends for a length of t wo miles, ])iit is very narrow in width. 
There are nine mv.hMhis or quarters, known as the Bazar and 
the Ghoslj Xayahni, Aiaat^fKl, Mua^ Kadliya^ Kahirl and 
f{anaif,jifi Pu,ra}^. The piece contains a pound, post-office, 
inspection bungalow and village school. There is no regular 
encamping-groiind, but a good site is available half a mile to 
the west of the town. 

Within a short distanoo of the town to the east is the large 
tank, known as the B(da Tal, which is said to have boon built 
by Ralavarina, a Chandol ruler of ]\Iahol)a. It has ’a circum- 
ference of nearly nine miles and is of considerable depth. Two 
canals are taken out of it, having a iot.al length of nearly 
live miles. On the western edge of the tank runs a chain of 
‘=’everal low liills, along the crest of the northernmost of which 
is built a strong loop-holed wall, which at the northern end 
runs down a spur jutting out into the lake at right angles to 
the main wall. This spur extends eastwards some 50'J feet 
and then turns south for 800 feet, thus including on three 
sides a small sheet of water. Along this last- mentioned ridge 
the fort walls run down to fne lake, terminating in a ruined 
tower of massive construction that rises sheer out of the lake. 
There are other strong towers at the corners of the wall. The 
southern end of the loop-holed wall is formed by a ghat on the 
water’s edge. This end was at a later date strengthened by 
an outwork which runs up the next hill to the south and then 
turns westward to the lake again, terminating, like the northern 
end, in a massive tower. The space enclosed by the fort is 
considerable, and could contain the whole population. Within 
palace and other buildings, whi<*h must have been very 
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extensive. The former is eonncetod with the tank by several 
subterranean passages. The foundation of the town and the 
fort is ascrib ,d to Jagatraj, son of (Jlihatarsal, the Bundela 
chief. The ])abi^o and the smaller fort to tlio south are 
locally said to have bem built by Kesri Singli. The town was 
visited by the traveller Tielfeiithalcr in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. 

The early liistory of Jaitpur is given in the historical 
account of the district. In 1725 when Muhammad Khan, the 
Bangash Nawab of Farnikhabal, was scut from Allahabad to 
reduce Chhatarsal, the latter invoked the aid of Baji Rao the 
Peshwa. Ultimately their united forces shut up the Kawab in 
Jaitpur and after a sieg(i lasting three moutlis and ten days com- 
pelled him to sue for terms ; this resulted in the (evacuation 
of the country by the Muhammadans, (chhatarsal died in 1731, 
and th(.‘ state of Jaitpur, comprising Ilamirpur, Banda, Char- 
khari, Sarila and Ajaigarh, was assigned to his second sou 
Jagatraj. 

The reign of Jagatraj lasted 27 years. During the father’s 
lifetime his eldest son, Kirat Singh, was granted Sihonda in the 
Banda district as jctglr, and predoci^ased his father. The fpiddl 
of Jaitpur should by rights have descended to Khuman Singh, 
the eldest son of Kirat Singh; but Pahar Singh, the second son 
of Jagatraj, being on the spot, lost no timcj in securing his own 
accession, (riving out that Jagatraj, though on tlio point of 
death, was not yet dead, and conveying the corpse to Jaitpur, ho 
soi/.ed the treasure, amounting it is said t o \ H\hdcli s* of rupees. AVith 
the money he conciliated the chiefs, and then, l)oldly announcing 
the (loath of Jagatraj, proclaimed himself l!;ija. His mother 
and six or seven Ranis of Jagatraj Ixeame Avhilo his 
nephews (jiuman Singh and Khuman Singh ])reparc(l to strike 
a blow for their rights. An cuigagcment ionk jdace l)etwoeii the 
rival claimants at Supa in which the brothers sustain' ed a com- 
plete defeat, and shortly after, when they had obtained the 
assistance of Najaf Khan, Pahar Singh once more routed them 
near Maudaha. He does not seem, however, to have driven 
them from tlmir father’s and shortly before his death he 

summoned them, and, while retaining Jaitpur and its dependencies 
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with a revenue of 13 lakhs for his own family, divided the rest 
of hi«» cstat.' l>ctw on his uepluMYS. Jn this way (.iiimau Singh 
hecamo Raja of Banda and Khuman Singh ehiof of Charkhari, 
while Gaj Singh suejeeded his fathei on the g nidi of Jaitpur and 
the second son, Man Singh, o])tained the j(Ujir of Sarila. Jaitpur 
was conquered in 1795 by Aii Bahadur, but during the troubles 
that ensued in his absence' in Rewab, fell again into the hands of 
the Bundelas. In 1805 Raja Kesri Singh, son of Gaj Singh, 
opposed the British, and Ilia possessions wore circumscribed to a 
baonl or 52 villages ; but in 1 800 these wore increased by the addition 
of villages from Pauwari and in 1812 Kesri Singb received itksa'iml 
which conferred on him a tract of ('ountry containing in all 150 
villages. lie was su(*ce('ded hy his minor son Parlchhat, who seems 
to have had bad advisers from his youth upwards. On the occasion 
of the British rt'Vrrses in Kabul in 1812 ho thought the time had 
conu' to revolt from Britisli rule; but his robiBion was quelled 
in a few da\s, and the Raja, l)eing captured in oik? of tlio jungles 
of his own territory, was eonvtyed to Cawnpore, where ho lived 
on a pension till his death. At the tiiiK? of Par ichliat's deposi- 
tion there was a claimant to the (diarkhari r/ / called Diwan 
Kiiet Singh ; his <*laim was disposed of by the gift of the confiscated 
Jaitjmr state. lie spent his whole time in sloth and s<*n8uality, 
became heavily indebted and ultimately mortgaged his territories 
to the British for thr(;e //(Wes* ; li * ro(*oiviid a peuision and made over 
the administration of the pargana to th(' British. lie died with- 
out legitimate issue in 1810, and his territory was declared to 
have lapsed. Khet Singles Rani adopted one Arjun Singh, a 
reputed son of Khct Singh, and sul)Soquently laid tdaim to Jait- 
pur on the g]-ound that tlr* mortgage enect{^fl hy her husband 
was a civil matter, and that., the sum having boon paid off with 
interest, she was entitled to poss ‘ssion. The (daim, however, 
was disposed of adversely to her, and since 1819 Jaitpur has 
always formed a })ortiori of the British ])ossessions. 

The only iioti<‘cal)le building, besides the fort, is a temple 
known as the Dhaunsa, which is situated near the railway station 
about two miles from the town : it is suporinteiided by a 'nufhant. 
Market is held in the town on Wednesdays and Saturdays, and 
a small fair known as the ^SVi KlsJm Lila is held here on the 
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day of the full moon in Kartih. The town has a considerable 
trade in agricultural produce and singharrtj the latter being 
grown extensively in the Bela Tal. 

Jaitpur has been administered since 187 1 under Act XX of 1856 
In ISGo it had a population of 5;905 persons which fell to 5,159 in 
1872 and rose again to 5,440 in 1881. Since that year the popula- 
tion has fallen considerably, the inhabitants in 1891 numbering 
4,989, and in 1901 4,817 persons, out of whom 2,406 were women. 
Hindus amounted to 4,37G as against 441 Musalmans. The income 
of the town is derived from the usual house-tax, and both it and the 
expenditure average yearly some Rs. 850. Out of this a force of 7 
police of all grades and tour sweepers are maintained. The Hindu 
inhabitants consist largely of Kaehhis, Kahars and Dhimars. 
Some three miles W(‘st of Jaitpur lies Murhari. It was said to have 
been founded in 1080 A. I), by Raja Udai Karan Parihar, who 
built, u fort on the Oobardhaii hill tho remains of which still 
exist. He i#said to have l>cdonged to the same tribe as Mahil, 
the infamous minister of Parmal. The fort was captured in 
1728 ))V Nawab Muliammad Khan Bangash: its ruins still exist. 

d ALALPUR, Pargiina Jalali‘Ub, 2'ahsil Rath. 

4'his place, which gives its name to a pargana, lies in 25° 
53' N. and 79° 47' E. and is an old and decayed town on tho 
right l)auk of the Botw'a river, at a distance of 30 miles from 
Hamiipur, with which it is connected by an unmetalled road vid 
Kurara. Other roads lead to Rath, ^Sluskira, Maudaha and 
Kalpi. 'riieie is a large en camping-ground a mile from the river 
on the route from Banda to Kalpi. Jalalpur w’as formerly the 
centre of a considerable carrying trade, produce being conveyed on 
pack bullocks; but it has now been ruined by the railway. Up to 
1854 it wuisseat of a munsifi, audit remained the headquarters of 
a tahsil till 1882, wdicii they were removed to Muskira. The place 
is now greatly in decay and has a very desolate appearance, owdng 
to tho number of large houses lying empty or in ruins. In 1865 the 
population wms 3.433 persons; it fell to 3,040 in 1872 and to 
2,200 in 1881. At the census of 1901 there were but 1,455 
inhabitants, (»f whom 314 were ]\rnsnlmans. A few respectable 
J^^nde families still reside here, but they are no longer wealthj^\ 
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Act XX of 1846 was formerly in-forco hero, but its operations 
have been withdrawn for some years. 

The town is said to derive its name either from Jalal Khan, 
governor of Kalpi and son of Sultan Sikaiular L(Kli, or from 
Jalal >Sliah, a /(«(// r, whoso tomb is still to lx* soon. The old 
name was Khaudaut, by which a largo hhcrii or luonud^ a short 
distance west of the town, is still known. Khandaiit was one 
of the thanas of Prithviraj of DeLii, established at tlio time of 
his invasion of Mahobn. In the days of Akbar it still gavi' its 
name to a 'pargiwf. Tin* town of Jalalpur contains seven 
mvJiolliiSj the names of ^vhich exj)laiii their origin: they are 
the TarauSj or low (juarter, th-‘ Uparaus, or quarter, and 

the quarters of the Shukuls, ]\lisrs, I)abcs, dogis and Tiwaris. 
There are a third-class police station here, a posi-uHict', a, pound 
and a village school. Tlie village ha": no ciiltivaU'd area-, and 
(he inhabitants cultivate in the surivuinding estate^'. 

JALALl’UK* Parr, (HO, TohsU K’a’Iii. 

The pargaua of Jalalpur lies between ‘lo'" and 
N. and 70^ 35' and 7b® 55' K. It forms (he wovslern, smaller 
and more wortlilcss part of the old of the same name. I'ho 

Ilavma river forms tlie easbirn boundary, and, w ith llie exception of 
six villages Avhichlle beyond (lie river, it is separated from Jalauii 
by the stream of the Ilctw'a. riieso I wo livers form t^\o sides of « 
(riaiiglo; the base oi A^llich on (ho south and west would lio (he 
north-eastern bound ary of [)arganu Ka-th, if it were not that a 
largo area is cut out of the triangle ])\ IIk' Sarila state, which is 
wedged in between the (wo pargana^. 'The I’osult of this is that 
no \illage in the wliolc (raci is more than six miles from (ho 
nearest ]>oiut on tlie IJeiwa or the Barnia, and Uiut tiie country 
consists, w’ith little exception; entirely of ravines. A good 'nuir 
plain is, however, found round Iduigwau in the soutliwest and 
again in the west-contro, running through Mamnato Katahri and 
Bilgaon. North and south of this bolt the charaeioi of thi^ soil 
is determined by a number of watercourses. The country near 
tho Betwa is mainly broken laud ending in a series of bluffs. 
Only in a few places, and those near the mouths of trisbutaiios, is 
there any shelving alluvial soil. The principal of these streams 
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is the Parwalia; wliich enters the pargana at Atrauli in the south- 
west and passes into the Betwa at Rirwa. The most important 
aflBuont of the Barma is the Bamraha^ which, rising as far 
west as Mamna; converts the land for some distance on cither 
side of its banks into a ravine jungle. The desolate Oi^tate of 
Deokhari, near whicli the Bamraha debouches into the larger 
stream, is said to have boon used by the old Sarila Rajas who 
owned it merely as a hunting ground. Another channel, the 
Bhaira, whicii runs out at Bilgaon, is a trifle less destructive but 
is similar in its a(*tion to the Bamraha. 

The total area of the pargana is 120,378 acres, or 188 square 
miles ; out of this o4,()ir> acres, or 2S-7 per cent., arc barren and 
waste. The average cultivated area approximates to 48,500 acres, 
or 40 per cent, of the total, of wliich some 30 per cent, is culturablo 
waste or fallow. IVihir and together oocujiy as much as 
38 p(u* cent, of the total cultivated area, and 'p trojf' comes next., 
witli 30 per cent., vjoo* and /y a(‘couiit for 1 1 and 12 percent, 
respeetivoly, affd the remaining thi\ c pc'r cent, is taken up by 
alluvial and garden soils. The pargana shr)ws oven greater 
fluctuations of cultivated an a than are usual in Bundi lkhaud, 
but on an avt'rago 34,000 arres arc sown w 1th autumn and 10,000 
with spring crops, the (/(>/b,s//*area being some 1,500 aci‘e>. The 
chief crojis grown arc Jfi fi' and (‘of.toii, aloii ' or in comlnnation, 
i!;((jncau(W.//iuthe/b/ooo' /’, and gram or wheat au<l gram intermixed 
in the r<fhL Irrigation, except for a very ti-illing sugarcane, area 
on the Rath side, is coiilined to hfclddff and is solely d(‘])endont 
on wells; but when the Dhasau canal is completed two lirancht'S 
will run into the jiargaua, and the area watered will increase 
largely: at present it averages loss than 100 aci'es. The jtotal 
population of the pargana h\ the census of 1001 was 27,972 
persons ; it has slowly hut steadily decreased since 1881. This 
gives a density of only 148 persons per ^quaro mile — the smallest 
in the district. Fo\v large villages are found, the only t^yo 
containing c>ver 2,000 inhabitants bring Bilgaon and xhiraini. 
The chief cultivating caste is that of Lodliis, who hold 3^ per 
cent, of the routed laud, besides what they ouliivate as pro- 
prietors. Next come Brahmans with 17 per cent., Rajputs and 
Ahirs 6 per cent, and Kow ats 5 per cent., w’hilo no other caste 
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holds more than 3 per cent. • Tonants-at-will hold ov^r 61 
per cent, of the cultivated area, occupancy-touauts only 13 per 
coni, and proprietors under 24 per cent., the remainder being 
reiit-free. The pargana contains 01 villages divided into 131 
m.ihdls- Of the latter 23 arc held bj single proprietors, 33 are held 
in joint onmladari, 35 in perfect and 20 in imperfect paitidarif 
and 14 are hkai yacharU; During the eurroiicy of settlement, 
the eultivuting (^ommiinitios have generally held their own, and 
the zaDiimhi rl tenure, with few exceptions, is contined to small 
and uninhabited village s. The two largest proprietors are Mul- 
chand and Mali Pershad, ca< li of whom pays Ivs. 3,700 in revenue, 
and Musainmat 8ugiira Pibi, a Bengali Mus Iman. Ahirs are 
an important caste, .^nd under tlieir appellation of Danivit appear 
to enjoy a considerable amount of respoet. Tludr }>revalenee is to 
some extent an indi('ation of the pastoral character of the tract, 
the ravine jungl(^s forming ox<‘ellent grazing grounds for horned 
cattle and browsers, which exist in large numbers. There are 
no largo towns or markets in the pargana: produce finds its 
way either along tlie road to Kalpi, whi(di is sixteen miles 
distant from (liandaut or dalalpur, or along that to liath, which 
is distant 22 miles from (Jhandaut ; tlu; latter, however, is not 
much iisj.'d. 4Tie only other road which toudics the pargana is 
that from Ilamirpur to Rath in tho soutli. 

Ill the days of Akl)ar tho j)argana was included in tho 
'no<f]i/d o£ Kliandaut in the sarkcir of Kalpi. Under the British 
it was first (uiridu^d ])y tho addition of vsomo villages from Rath 
and subs(apieutly Ijy that of the bulk of tlie small pargana of 
Kharela. Some years after the settlement of 1842 twenty-two 
villages of the eombined traet of Jalalpur Kharela wore trans- 
ferred to Mahoba. Jn 1SG7 the hcad(piartors of tho tahsil of 
Jalalpur vrore transRrred to Mnskira, wliere they remained till 
1894, wlicn the Muskira tahsil was aljolisliod and the portion 
lying west of the Barma river was constituted the pargana of 
Jalalpur and attached to Ratli. 

JARAKHAR, Pargana and Tahsil Rath. 

A large village in 25° 39' N. and 79° 28' E. seven miles 
north-west of Rath. It contains a population of 2,248 persons. 
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both zamindars and cultivatofs being for the most part Lodhis. 
It also possesses a small school and has a weekly market on 
Mondays. 


JAJtlYA, Pavgana and Tahsil Kath. 

A small village lying in 26'" 45' N. and 79° 37' E. on the 
road from Rath to Chaiidaut, distant twelve miles north of Rath, 
It has a population of 1,037 persons, mainly consisting of 
Brahmans, and contains a third-class police station, post- 
office, pound and school. 


JHALOKIIAR, Farg tna and TahsiL IIamikpuk. 

A village lying in 25° 57' N. and 80° 2'. E. on the 
road from Hamirpur to Kalpi, at a distance of eight miles 
west from Hamirpur and three miles from Kiirara. It is in 
a very declining state, the population having sunk from 
2,817 in 1872 ],lG0inl90l. It is only noticeable as being 
a road junction and as possessing an ancient temple, dedicated 
to Deoji Bhanytt Itaaiif the earth in tlie precincts of which is 
considered a spocihe against rheumatism. Numbers of people 
come here for worship on every Sunday ut the year, especially 
during the hot weather. The Hamirpur branch of the Betwa 
canal passes near the village, which also contains a school. 


KABRAl , Fthyiii'f and Tah>^d- ^lAiionA, 

A largo village in 25° 23' N. and 80° 1' K. iicar the road 
from Mahf)l)a to Banda, and dose to the point of its junction 
with tlic metalled road from Hamii piir ; it lies at a distance of 43 
miles from the latter place. East of the Banda road runs the 
Jhansi-Manikpur Railway, with a station called Kabrai connected 
])y a feeder road with the main road. l<^)rai is formed of four 
villages— Bhagwa, (biuliari, Moclii])ura and Kabrai Khas. In 
Bhagwa there is a military encamping-grouiid, a inile south of 
Kabrai. The total population (d the four villages in [901 was 
3.22G persons, of whom 1,737 live in Kabrai Khas. The place has, 
in common with most villages of the district, declinkl consider- 
ably of late years, for in 1865 the population of the whole was 
4,032 and that of Kabrai alone 2,559 persons. Kabrai contains a 
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second-class police station, pound, post-office, road bungalow, 
sa/i^ai and village school. Markets are held M'cekly on 
Tuesdays, but there is no trade or manufacture of any import- 
ance. There are four imihfdbfs in Kabrai, each named after 
the Bais* founders of the village, w ho arc said to have come 
from Daimdia Klicra in Oudli, and to have seized by stratagem 
the lands Nvliich l)eiongod tcj the original Ahir occupants. The 
Bais founded eight villages in the neighbourhood, of uhich their 
descendants still remain in possession. Besides tlie Bais, 
Kaclihis are the most numerous inhabitants, and after them come 
Alusalinaiis who number 137 souls. 

During the rule of the Pandits of Jaxa’ui a mils wore 
stationed hero, one of whom, named BhaskarBao, built a three- 
storeyed mansion wliich is still in existence. There are, however, 
some far older and more interesting rein s of tlie past here. 
The chief (d* thesis is the Brahm Tal, an extensive tank now 
greatly silted up, but which once must have been a line lake. 
It is said to have been made b\ (ho (’haiidel Baja, Balavanna, 
'rhe embankment is in tlie form of a segment, and is faced with 
immense stones forming a flight of steps reaching down to the 
water’s edge : on it are the ruins of a(-handel temple which 
has been completely demolished. A grove of dJtulc trees covers 
the embankment, and is said to date from the construction 
of the lake, lii the centre of the lake tlierc was formerly a 
small building or b<tdjt<dc, whh-h has also been wliolly demo- 
lished, so thatj only the basement is visible when the water 
is low. On this is said to he an inscribed slab, hut it 

has not been deciphered. Then* an* also several s^d i monu- 
ments, hut they are apparently not of old date. 

Near the Difi temple is an ancient stone carving 

representing a woman with a ^-liild in her arms. Tradition says 
that she was an Ahir in who was turned into stone on swearing 
falsely that she had not committed some theft. It is said that 
fifty years ago some Cliandels disguised as Kanjars found a 
buried treasure and wont away, leaving a thank-offering on the 
chabv^tra * of the temple. There is another temple close'* by, 
situated on the top of a rock, and approaclied by a tunnelled 
passage cut through the rock itself. Near it numbers of Chandel 
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stones arc to bo seen ; some of them have been built into 
chabutras. Near the lake is the Dudhu rock, said to be the resi- 
dence of the ghost of a Teli couceruing whom a story is told 
that closely rusemljles that of Jmoh wrestling wiih the angel. 
A little further on is the Bhawaiii-ka-rahar, on which there are 
some small temples of lihawani, uoiio of which arc very old 
or in any way remarkable. 


KAITIIA, Pitrfjtn'O and Tahsil Uatii. 

A small village lying in 25® 30' N. and 79® 33' E., 

near LIk^ Banna river (wiiii*h is here joined by the Kolari stream) 
on the road Iroin liath to Jaltpur, at a distance of eight miles 
from Uath and 50 miles from Ilamirpui*. The. village is now 
of no hnporlance, and is only noticeabh^ as liaving been a 
cantonment for British troops from 1812 to 1828. The old 
cantonment (‘<*metery i.^ still in existence, and the remains of a 
few ))iiildings are tn be seen. Tlu‘ po])ulatio]i, wliicli in 1805 
numbered 1,872 had fallen in 1901 to 1,121 persons; most of 
thosc‘ are Lodhis, and trace their descent to the village (d 
Jaisari near Oral in the dahuin IKstrict. 


KAIU J*AllAli.l, Panjnud and Talisd IMahoua. 

A small village 1} ing in 25® 22' N. and 79® 57' E. near 
the metalled j’oad irom Maho)>a to Hamirjnir, distant 0 miles 
north-east of Alahoba It gives its jiame to a station on the 
tlhansi-Manikpiir sectio)*. of the (Ji’eal Indian Peninsula railway, 
and is coiiiie('te<l with the metalled road by a ^hort feeder road ; 
the station is distant about three miles from die village, and 
has no means of cro ’.sing trains or kdegra[>h ollice. The village 
coiitaiiis a population of 589 jiersons, wlio are for the most part 
Lodhis. 


KASJIIPEU, Piity((ii'f *fnd Tahsil Rxtil 
A considerable village lying on tlie banks of the Dliasan 
river in 25® 22' N. and 7‘t® 20' E. It is 18 miles distant from 
Hath on the unmetalled road from that place to ]\Iau-Eanipur in 
the Jhansi distri(*t, and four miles from Lahehura-ghat whore the 
Dhasau is crossed by a ferry. The village contains a third-class 
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police station, pound, school and . ]>ost-office. The population 
in 1901 numbered 735 persons, chielly consisting of Cliamars. 

During the disturbances connected ^vith the ^lutiny it became 
the head-quarters of the notorious outlaw Despat. 

KlIARELA, Bfrginut Muskiua, Tahsll Maudaiia. 

A largo village lying in 25° 33' N. and 79° 50' E. near the 
road from Dewar to Clnirkliari at a distance oi! nine miles from 
Muskira and 40 miles from ilamirpur. Olio village is the largest 
ill thodistrict, and has a total area ot KS,2G0 acres hich is divided 
into ten iiidlctLs. There are six itiuJudlas in tlie place, the names 
of which are derived t'roiu tho.se of their I'oiuubM's. Kharela pos- 
sesses a ])(>und, ])oli('j eiitpo .t. pD.st-ollice and village school. 
Markets are held in the bazar.N on TueMlays a,nd Saturdays, but 
there is no trade or manuiactiire of any importance. The place 
is in a very dindining state, the po])nla.tion having sunk from 
7,879 persons in 1805 to a total uf 1,837 persons in i‘901. The 
zamindff rs are a ver^ numerous liody of Dais Uajjnits, who say 
tiiat their ance.^tor, LJdut Dais, received a. y'f/yn* of 52 villages 
from Darmal, the Chandel Daja of iNlaliolia. In Dundela times 
the Inionl N\as liroken up. Owing to the large increase in Iheir 
luimljer they are very jioor and part of the village is under 
attachnnnit foi* ai’rears of the revenue. Outside tlie village at tlio 
Mahamuii tank a small fair, known as the KInfjidiff fair, is held 
on the last day of ///. Soiin^ da} s liefore the fair takes place 
W'omen sow’’ wlieat and liarley in earthen ve.ssds ; these tliey take 
wdth them to th * tank and, after liutliing, bnuik tlie ve.ssels, dis- 
tributing the plants to tlieii* relations and others, who in return 
have to make them presents. Above the village - is a liill on w3iich 
figures of ancient gods are still soimdim ’S found : it is surmounted 
by a small tenqile wdiich commands an extensive view^ The 
place till 1905 contained a police station: it has seven separate 
sites liut none are important cxctqit Kharela. Act XX of 185G 
Avas in force for some years, Imt was withdrawn before 1891. 

KUCHHECHIIA, Pargma and TahnU KATrr. 

A small agricultural village lying in 25^^^ 33' N. and 79° 25' 
E. on the unmetallcd road from liath to Garautha, and close to 
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the Dhasaii river. In 1901 .it had a total population of 626 
persons, the chief Hindu caste being Dhobis. The place is noted, 
like some others in the neighbourhood, for the manufacture and 
and dyeing of kltarib^t cloth, and there is still some traffic in 
the article carried on. 


KlJLrAHAIi, Pttnjma J'anwari-Jaituuk, Tahnil Kuluahak. 

Hie head(]uarters of the tahsil lie in 25® 19' N. and 79® 
o9' E. oil the uuinotalled road from Mahoba to Panwari, at a 
distance of sixty miles from llamirpur. Tlirough the town 
another road leads from Cliarkbari to Jaitjiur. There is no 
legular encamping ground here, but a small site is available 
<ni the edge of a tank two liundred yards south of the town. 
"JIic tahsil was removed here from Panwari in 18577 During 
the confusion of the ^lutiny the native officials lied to 
diarkhari, whore they remained for a few months. In the 
following year the talisil was established in the fort at Sungra, 
whence it was again removed to Kulpahar in 1872. There arc a 
first-class police station and a pound, also a post-oiticc, middle 
vernacular school and sarui. The building originally used as a 
tahsil is now a road iuspectiou hiuigalow, and the tahsil is located, 
as well as the [lolice station, in a house rented from the Charkhari 
flarbar. Two miles 6<mth of the town runs the Manikpur branch 
'•f thelfieat Indian Peninsula railway, ihc station l^eing connected 
with the town hy a metalled road, d’here are one or two large 
tanks constructed hy the Ihiiidela Kajas. The chief of these 
lies to tlie south of the town and is known as t!ie Galtra Tdl^ the 
hanks of wliieh are oruaiiieiited with numerous temples and 
houses. Oil the southern side vif the tank stands an isolated 
^tructure on a small mound, the tonih of sumo Musal man ; it must 
once have lieen very heaiUiful and still is picturesque, though iu 
ruins. ^larkcts are held in Kulpahar twice a week, on Tuesdays 
and Eridays. There arc no manufactures of any importance, 
though the making and dyeing of country cloth afford some 
employment, and the sarauias or betcl-cuttors and knives 
of the place enjoy local celebrity. There is a considerable 
trade in grain and cotton. About ten years ago some enterprising 
Parsia started a cotton preste and a ginning mill, which employs 
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from forty to fifty hands permanently during the working 
season, extra hands being taken on ^\hou necessary; and a hay 
baling press also exists near the railway. A small fair is held 
here on the twelftli day of the light half of Bhadon which is 
known •as the Jalbifuir fair, and is of a purely religious 
character. 

The name Kulpaliar is said to l»o derived from those of the 
united villages of Kulhua and Pauaria, on whi(*h the town now 
stands. There are nine muliallas in the town, known as the 
Katra or market, Toriyapura, the Ditblan, Ohoslcfv^ Maulan, 
Saiiyan and Tikva Furas, and Htffivtfra and Kalhnria, The 
population, ^Yhich in numbered G, 380 poisons, has declined 
considerably of late years, for in 1901 there were Imt 5,128 
inhabitants, of whom 2,547 were males and 2,581 females. Classi- 
fied by religions there were 4,212 Hindus, many of whom are 
Bratinians, 775 Musalmans and cloven Parsis. 

The town has l)eon administered under Act XX of 185C 
since 1S72. Tlio police force consists of nine men of all grades, 
M'hilo for the purposes of (‘onservancy ih(‘re is a staff* of six 
sweepers. The average income and cxjiondituro amount to 
Ks. 1,000. 

The town was founded by rlagatraj, the son of Chhaiarsal, 
but previously it belonged to Banaphar Rajputs who still hold 
some zamindart in the noiglibourhood. They relate that the 
first occupants wore Kachhis, who when engaged in a quarrel with 
the Ahirs of a noighbouriug village invoked the aid of the Bana- 
phars and, in return for the destruction of their enemies, handed 
over to them the vtniladart of their village. This Jagatraj, 
whose headquarters >vere at Jaitpur, )>uilt the katra or market. 
His four sons all lived here and each I milt a house for himself, 
the ruins of whieli still exist. His descendant Kesri Singh built 
f.ho Toriya fort, a small ruined building standing on a hill. 
Prom this fort, his liraneh of the family take their name ; to 
it belonged Do.spat the outlaw, who overran the jnry'ina during 
the Mutiny. The place has only risen to importance since it 
came into British possession. None of the Jaitpur family now 
reside hero, but the Raja of Oharkhari has a share in the zamdn- 
dari of several villages in the neighbourhood. There is little to 
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r(4atG rogarcHng the history ‘of Knlpahar. The place formed 
part of t’io Jaitj>ur estate, and the h^rt was taken hy Ali Bahadur 
of Banda in 1790: it was dismantled in 1805. 

KULPAHAR TahsiL 

Pargana Panwari-Jaitpur or Talisil Kulpahar forms the 
south-western portion of the TIamirpur district and lies between 
the parall(‘ls of 25 5' and 25® 31' N. and 79® 17' and 79® 49' E. 
On the south and on the west the symmetry of tlic border is much 
destroyed by the intrusions of territory belonging to the indepen- 
dent states of Alipura, Oarrauli and Bihat, which also separate 
two large blocks and two isolated village's from the rest of 
thii tahsil. Tlio village of Naigawan, south t'ast of A jnar, is com- 
pletely surrounded l)y tlie Chhatarpur state, and there are nine 
groups of villages belonging to the chh fs of Bihat, Naigawan 
Ribai and (Jarrauli completely enclosed within the tahsil. 
G(m(‘rally speaking the tahsil is bouiubMl on tlio west by the 
Dhasaii river ; on the south by tlie 8tat(\s of Ali])ura, tJarrauli 
and C^hhatarpur; on the wcist by Charkhari territory and tahsil 
Mahoba; and on the north liy pargana Ibath. 

rts characteristics are similar to thosi^ of central India. In 
the south and along the ecrntral belt ruggMl hills or clusters of 
hills, covered witli sci'ub jungle, prevail ; uhile the soil is for tho 
most part culturable nfkfr with a p'‘rnianon(. heart of irrigable 
'IHtrwu interspersed with a little shallow mor in depressions. Tn 
the north-west, with the exc>‘ption of a small ])ortion near tho 
Dhasau in the centre, whore indillcrent /n-o/* piv'vails similar in 
character to that found in the i'ast of the tahsil, tlioro succeeds a 
highlying plain ofy)//ea. t \\hi(*h coiitiiiuos into and tho bulk of which 
lies in Rath. I’he Banna river ilows from south to north through 
tho Western portion of tho tahsil ami is lined by broken ravine laml 
along its immediate banks. Pmt beyond tlu‘ intiuenee of these 
is a belt of pirac similar to that found in the south of tho t«hsil. 
East of the stream this merges into a strip of indid‘'>rent nKf-r, 
which passes into a tract of deep and generally good soil of the 
same description ; whik' a narrow fringe in the southern portion 
of the eastern l^ordor is a eoutinuation uf the shallow //<>//• tract 
of Mahoba. Near the north-eastern boundary tho Arjun river 
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pursues its course towards the Barnta, luit while tlie country along 
its I aiik*^ is broken the river id not Hanked by any lowlying paribCt 
like the I’anna. In Kulpahar as in ^la-hoba aclvanlagi' has been 
tak(}n of the situation nf drainage channels between hills to 
construet? tliosc tanks for which this portion of the province is 
famous. The fine sheet, of ^vater near Jaitpiir, called the Bela 
Tal, is th(^ largest in the district, and other smaller tanks exist at 
Kulpahar, Pali])ahari, Passanahaba\i and ^lajhgawan. The last 
named is likely in the m ar fut.urc to bo dovtdopod into a largo 
irrigation reservoir. 

The total area of the talisil is BoT/JTo acres, or 5r)0 square 
miles, out of which o l,7tU ycres, or per cono., are barren or 
waste. d1i(‘ cultivated area averages normally some 100,000 
acres, or 40*8 jXT ce nt, nf the whohi and the area of culturable 
waste some 142,011 acres, or nearly 10 per cent. The ])argana 
differs greatly from all the northern tract in the district and 
cannot bo conijiarcd with it but it has a considoraldy higlier 
poreenlago under cultivation than its neighbour Mahoba. 
Jsormally 02 ptn* (;cnl. of tli'‘ (cropped area is devoted to tho 
autumn and IS per cent, to the spring harvest, tho area of land 
doul)le-ci‘opi>ed ainount.iiig to 12,000 acres. The (diit'f crops 
grown ar(‘, herti as (ds.* where, jfb'fr, cotton, /o7, wheat., gram and 
bfirlcy. Tli(i area of Jufjra juid cotton has considt'rably decreased 
during the currenc'y of settlenK'iit, having Ixmui replao<‘d \)y juar 
and fil ; gram has to a largo (‘xb'iit ousted wheat, whibi barley has 
come more recently into fav(»ur. Sugarcane is grown to a consi- 
derable extent, the average area for the ton years ending in 1907 
being 078 a Tes, but as a rule the laud destimid for this crop is not 
given the same careful i)re|!aration as in Rath. 1 ri'igation is largely 
practised in Kulpahar and 1 1 ,000 acres are normally watered. 
The sources of supply are for tlu most part masonry wells in tho 
southern tract,, but canal irrigation from the Bela Tal accounts, 
on the av(*rage, for some GbO acn-s and there are many small 
tanks ; while some lowlying pff rua near the Banna river is 
occasionally irrigated from earthen wells. The i>(ir%h(h tracts 
are far tlio most stable poi-iions of the tahsil, and they are 
the ti'acts iliat suffer least from agricultural calamity. Tho 
southern portion possesses, besides good irrigated iaretas^ large 
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stretohes of jungle and waste which supply ample facilities for 
grazing and fuel. In 12 villages the hill jungles are conserved 
})y the zamlndarf^, provisory jamas having been fixed at the 
settlement of 1880 to take effo<3t in the event of the timber 
being cleared otherwise than under the collector's instructions. 
These villages are Tola 8ium, Sawasa, Tiidaura, Murhari, 
Ajnar, Oiind, Siyaun, Larhpura, Ari, Budhwara, Karhara Bang 
and Ragaura. 

The standard of cultivation is fairly high ; Lodhis hold 31 
per ctiut. of the tenants^ cultivation, Rrahmaiis 21 per cent., Ahirs 
8 per rent., Kachhis 8 per cent, and C’hamars 0 per cent. Rajputs 
are for tlie most part found in large proprietary communities and 
cultivate large areas of sob* and kkudhashL At the recent settle* 
merit o3 ]ior cent, of the cultivation was in the hands of tenants- 
at- will, 18 per cent., in those of occupancy -tenants, while* 
proprietors themselves tilled 27 percent., the remainder ))eiDg rent- 
free. There are 280 villages in the tahsil divided into GM mahals. 
Of the latter 133 are held by single zamlndarSy 22o are held in 
joint zamindari^ 123 oa<‘h in perfect and imperfect and 
only 10 are bhaiyarhara . The number of co-sharers in a joint 
zamindari mah(d> is usually very small, and they are commonly 
all members of one family. There is therefore little difference 
between single and joint cam indarl estates and these two tenures 
account for 54*5 per cent, of the whoh* cultivated area — a 
considerably higher proportion than in any other pargana of the 
district. The largest landhoMors are the Kajputs of Alalehta and 
Majhgawaii in Rath, but there is no carmhidar who pays more 
than Rs. 3,800 in revenue. 1 iicluding these the largest proprietary 
castes are Brahmans who own 20 per cent, of the area ; they are 
followed by Rujputs with 23 per cent, and Lodhis with 21*9 per 
coni. The chiefs of Oharkhari and Alipura or their relations 
hold approximately 10,400 acres scattered over 14 villages. 

From the first regular census in 1805 up till 1891 the 
population of the tahsil remained remarkably steady with over 
125,500 persons except in 1872, when it fell to 123,911. At the 
last enumeration in 1901 there was a loss of 5 per cent, and 
the number dropped to 111,920, of whom 55,500 were femaFs. 
The average density comes to 210 persons per square mile, a 
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figure which is only exceeded in'Hamipur and Rath and is 
distinctly high considering the large extent of hill and jungle. 
Classified according to religion there Avere 10G,501 Hindus, 5,367 
Musalmans, 47 Jains, 6 Aryas and 6 Parsis. Among the Hindus 
Brahmans were the most numerous caste, amounting to 19,217 
persons, and were closely followed by Lodhis with 19,034 : after 
them came Chamars 14,040, Kachhis 7,346, Ahirs 6,849, and 
Koris 7,468. Other castes with over two thousand members 
apiece were Dhimars, Nais, Kumharu, Banias, Basors, Telis and 
Rajputs. The last-named are fewer than in any other talisil of 
the district, the only well represented clans being Parihars and 
Bundelas. Among the Musalmans Sheikhs predominate, followed 
by Behnas and, at a long interval, by Saiyids, Pathans and 
Faqirs. The tahsil is almost wholly agricultural in character, 
and the only industries in which many people are occupied 
are cotton-weaving and basket or mat-making. 

The only towns in the tahsil are Kulpahar, the headquarters, 
and Jaitpur, the old residence of a Raja, both of which are 
administered under Act XX of 1856. Resides these there are 
only three villages, namely Supa, Ajnar and Panwari, (all of 
which have been noticed in separate articles) with over 2,000 
inhabitants. A list of the schools, post-offices, markets and 
fairs of the tahsil will be found in the appendix. 

The construction of the Jhansi-Manik])ur section of the 
Great Indian Peninsula railway has done much to improve the 
communications of the ])argana. It traverses the tahsil from 
east to west and has stations at Ghutai, Jaitpur, Kulpahar and 
Supa, while Harpalpur lies just beyond its borders. If the 
proposed railway northwards through Rath is built the facilities 
for trade will be further imj>roved. A good second-class road 
runs from Mahoba to Kulpahar and then ])ranches off to 
Jaitpur on the one hand and to Panwari on the other : it is l)eing 
gradually metalled. Fair roads connect Panwari with Harpal- 
pur station, Kulpahar with Charkhari, Jaitpur with Nowgong and 
Supa with Srinagar, while sixth class roads run between Panwari 
and Kashipur and between Rath and Jaitpur. '^The metalled 
road from Nowgong to Mahoba passes through Pipra in the 
south-east corner of the pargana, and the metalled Harpalpur 

13 
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Nowgong road skirts the north-western border. The south is not 
as yet well served with means of communication, but there has 
been seme improvement of late years : roads were made from eTait-' 
pur to Srinagar and Ajnar respectively in the famine of 190G, 
and the former is being continued through Bijauri to Nowgong. 
On the whole the pargana is better off for communications than 
any other in the district with the possible exception of Mahoba. 

As regards the early history of Kulpahar there are many 
village and other traditions relating to the? occupation of villages 
by Kols, Gonds, Lodhis, Parihars and Chaiidels. In the days 
of Akbar the tract appears to have fallen partly into the 
mahal of Rath in the sarhar of Kalpi, and partly into that of 
Mahoba in the sarhar of Kalinjar. Under the Biindelas it was 
included in the Jait]>iir Raj. At the British occupation it was 
formed into a distinct pargana under the name of Panwari. 
But there was also a small Bimdola pargana under the name of 
Supa which was also included in the British possessions, and 
it appears that oven then Kulpahar also gave its name to a 
pargana, which was one of the assignments of Himmat Bahadur 
and lapsed to the British in 1804. The Avdiole tract however 
seems to have 1)een known as pargana Panwari and comprised 
a consideral)ly larger area than that now in the tahsil ; for most 
of the lands conferred by m.nad on the chiefs of Alipura, 
GarrauH, Lughasi, Jigni and Bihat wei’e carved out of pargana 
Panwari; and tlie 52 villages given to Raja Kesri Singh of 
Jaitpur also formed a portion of it. Aft(u- all claimants had been 
satisfied the pargana assumed tlie dinionsions which it hold unin- 
terruptedly till 1811^ and shared the vicissitudes of other par- 
ganas at the earlier settlements. In that \'oar the Jaitpur state 
lapsed and was combined Avith Pan Avari to form a single tahsil, 
knoAvn first as PanAvari and suhseqiiently as Kulpahar. In 
1876 the two parganas Avere amalgamated and have since been 
known as Panwari-Jaitpur. At the present time the tahsil 
forms a criminal and revenue subdivision AYhieh, along Avith 
^lahoba, is in the charge of the .^ubdivisional oflioer at Mahoba. 
For purposes of police administration there are stations at 
Kulpahar, Panwari, Ajnar and Kashipur : a few villages fall 
within the circles of Srinagar and Mahoba. 
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KURARA, Pargana ayitV Tahsil Hamirfuk. 

A small town lying in 25® 59' N. and SO® V E. on the road 
from Hamirpur to Kalpi, at a distance of eleven miles from 
the former place. It has two wards, known as the Khan and 
Midi mnUxllas^ said to he calked after the two sons of Nyai Slingh, 
but nothing is known of the latter. ^Markets are held here on 
Sundays and Thursdays, and some trade in grain and cotton is 
done. Until a short time before the ^Mutiny Kurara was the 
headquarters of a tahsil. It now contains a third-edass police 
station, post-office, canal ])ungal()W and village school. There 
is a large encamp ing-g round 250 yards w'est of the town. 
The Marwaris and Bania> of the place are not wealtliy and 
live after the same manner as their poorer brethren, witliout 
any pretensions to elegance or even comi'ort. The zamindars 
have fallen on evil days and are now heavily indel>ted, and the 
place has much declined since (4 <‘ultivation was discontinued. 
In 1872 the provisions of Act XX of 185() wore a])plied to the 
town: it then had a popvilation of 4,897 persons; this fell to 
8,()12 in 1881, l)ut rose again to 2), 785 in 189J. Before the next 
census however, in 1901, when th(‘ inhabitants numl)orod 8,885, 
tho provisions of the Act were withdrawn. The chief (*astes are 
R‘)jputs and Brahmans, and there are 147 Musalmans. 


LALPURA, Parqana. SuMimrun, T<fhsil Hamirpur. 

A small village lying in 25® 52' X. and 80® 4' E. at a 
distance of 10 miles from Hamirpur, oji the main road to Rath. 
The population in 1901 numbered 210 ])orsons, ehieiiy consisting 
of Brahmans and Raj[)uts. 1410 village contains a third-class 
police station, pound and ])ost-olli(;o : ))ut is otlierwise a ])lace 
of no importance. 

MAHOBA, Tahsil Mafioba. 

This town which, from an historical point of view, is the 
most important in the district, is the headquarters of the Mahoba 
subdivision and lies in 25® 18' north latitude and 79® 53' cast 
longitude, on tho Eatehpur-Banda-Saugor road. This road is 
joined at the village of Kabrai, 11 miles to the east, by tho 
Cawnpor e-Ham irpur section of theSaugor road, and other roads 
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diverge to Cliarkhari, to Lauri and to Kulpahar. The distance 
from the district headquarters is 64 miles, and from , Nowgong 
cantonments in the south 32 miles. Two miles to the north- 
west is a railway station on the Jhansi-Manikpur branch of the 
Great Indian Peninsula railway. ^ 

The joint magistrate's bungalow and court lie close to 
the railway station on the Charkhari road; but the tahsil and 
and jjolice station are located in an old square fort to the north 
of the town. The business centre and only portion of the town 
which calls for separate mention is the bazar known as Grant- 
ganj after the collector who founded it and, at his own expense, 
built a handsome gateway to it. Besides the tahsil and police 
station, Malioba contains a combined post and telegraph office, 
dispensary, encamp ing-ground, old savai and vernacular second- 
ary school. iVbout half a mile to the east lies the d^k bungalow, 
and about one mile along the Nowgong road is a small inspection 
house belonging to the Public Works department. The quarters 
of the American Mission, with their school, hospital and 
orphanage, lie to the west, noar the] Kirat Sagar lake. Three 
quarters of a mile beyond the town, close to the point where 
th(^ Nowgong road diverges from the road loading to Mahoba, 
stands the large house Imilt in 1905 for the settlement officer 
and intended to serve as the nucknis of a civil station when 
the contemplated transfer of the headquarters from Hamirpur 
to Mahoba should take place. It lies in a picturesque situation: 
but the locality has ))eon condemned as unhealthy, and the 
■project for shifting the headquarters is at pn'.sent in abeyance. 

The town is divided into three distinct portions — Purana 
Qila, or tlie old fort, lying to the north of a low granite hill, 
where most of the houses are to be found ; Bhitari Qila^ or the 
inner fort, on the top of the hill ; and Dariba, or the 2 Mn shop, 
a small village lying on the south. There are four muhallaSy 
knoTvnas Tiwaripura, Kachhijmra Sheikhanpura, and Malikpura. 
The last is supposed to be named after one ISIalik Shah, an 
Arabian adventurer, who is mentioned in the MiraWf iiiasavdi 
as having conquered Mahoba. He is said also to have killed 
the last Bhar Raja of Mahoba, whose fourteen wives became 
$ati without the aid of earthly fire. The spot where this event 
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is supposed to have taken place is pointed out in mauza Bhatipura, 
near the Barokhar tank, and is known as the Chavdah Ram 
hi BatL Though its ancient glory has long departed, Mahoba 
is a place of increasing trade. This has received considerable 
encouragejnent from the railway, and consists mainly in grain, 
mahua, ghi and pan. The last-named article is grown in and 
around the town itself, and is famous : it is exported by rail 
to places as distant as (Calcutta aiid the Punjab. Mahoba, 
besides receiving much of the trade of the districl., attracts most 
of that of Chliatarpiir and (.liarkhari. Markets are held for grain 
on Saturdays; for pun on Mondays; and for cattb 3 on Fridays. 
A cotton-pressing machine lias lately been erect d by Pandit 
Sheocharan Tiwari, the richest landholder in the district; 
and mainly through Ills influence a large fair has come to bo 
celebrated annually in Sawttn. Bi'sidos this, the Kajalia fair 
is held on the banks of Kirat Sagar on the first day of the dark 
half of Bhadon^ and the Siddh mda on the Gokhar hill outside 
the town in the same* month. 

The population of Mahoba, which in 18G5 numlxu’ed (>,413 
persons, has steadily increased of late years. In 1872 it was 
6,977, and in 1881, 7,577 : and this rose to 8,512 in 1891. A.t the 
last enumeration in 1901 it was found that there wtu’o 10,074 
inhabitants, 5,171 of whom wore females. Classified according 
to religion there were 7,391 Hindus, 2,421 Musalmans and 
262 others — Christians, Ary as, Parsis or Jains. From 1871 to 
1908 the town was administered under Act XX of 1850, but 
with effect from April ist of the latter year it was converted 
into a notified area under Act 1 of 1900. Affairs in the town 
are managed by a commitUx; consisting of the subdivisional 
ofiicor as president, and the tahsildar and two inhabitants of 
the town as members. Income is now raised by a tax on 
persons carrying on a irado or practising a profession in the 
town, according to their circumstances and property, and is sup- 
plemented by miscellaneous receipts such as pound receipts, 
slaughter-house fees or weighmeni dues; it, is expended in the 
maintenance of a force of 23 policemen, a staff of 19 sweepers 
)and in local improvements. The average income and expenditure 
amount to some Rs 3,500 yearly. 
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Muhoba, like Kaliiijar* and other Hindu towns of renown, 
is believed to have existed from the most remote times, and to 
have borne different names in the successive cycles through 
which the world has passed ; its name during the Treta-yug 
having been Kekpur ; in the Dwapir yug, Patanpur ; and in the 
Kala yug, the present evil age, Mahoba. The last is said to be 
derived from the great sacrifice, or Mahotsava, performed by 
its reputed founder, the (Jhandel Raja, Chandravarma, about 
800 A. IX 111 Chaud Rardai’s poem the town is called Mohatsa, 
or Mohatsanagar. Prom all the evidence that remains it would 
appear that the civil cajiital of the Chandels was removed here 
from Khajuraho about UOO A. 1)., for the earliest Chandel 
sovereign lo(.*ally comniem orated is Rahila, the fifth of the dynasty, 
whose lake with a fine, though much injured cruciform granite 
tt'.mple on the eiu))aiikment lies two miles to the south-west. 
The names of Kirtivarma and IViadanavarma, the two greatest 
and most successful members of the Chandel dynasty, are 
known at MaIiol)a from the fine lakes, closc! to the town, which 
bear tlioir names; while that of Raja Parmal, the last of the 
dynasty, in whoso reign iSIahobais said to have been sacked by 
Pirthviraj, the Chauhan ruler of Dohli, is in every body^s mouth. 
What(ivcr may have been the extent of tlie town in the days 
of its glory, th(‘ ])ri sont village prol)ably covers but a small 
portion of that A^hi<'}l the ancient city occupied. It never became 
a place of much prominoiKH* either under the Musalmans or in the 
time of the Bundelas, though intlie 17th and 18th centuries it attain- 
ed to some impoi’taiK'e, owing to the settlement of a large colony 
of Ranjaras or ti’avelliiig grain merchants. These people erected 
a new village to the east of the old town, and built there several 
stone houses, many of which are in good preservation. The 
Baiijaras have now disappeared, and at the present day the 
chief inhabitants are Tiwari Rrahmans and Musalmans. The 
place is considered unlutjky for C^handel Rajputs and none 
reside there ; and it is ]>opularly supposed that tlie ghosts of the 
old chieftains still haunt the toN\n. No Raja entering Mahoba 
can with impunity l)eat his drums within the precincts of the 
town ; and it is related that on one occasion, some 50 years ago, 
when the Rajas of Charkhari and CPhatarpur ventured to do 
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so, they wore reminded of their error by the loss of three horses 
and other calamities. No cartman dare stop at a place 
called Khanka Sahu in miUidlla Pathanpura of Mahoba, for, if 
ho did, his bullocks would surely die. Tlu; most noticeable 
feature of the town and the vit'inity is the bikes, all of which are 
formed by nu'ans of massive embankments thrown across shallow 
valleys : these have already bec'ii di‘S(*ribed. The Madan iSagar lies 
immediatc'ly above tlie low n. Jn tkj norlh-wost (‘orner lies a ro- 
cky islq,nd, on whicli stands Ibe famous Kakra j\Iarh temple. It 
has fortunately os^'aped M uliam.nadan des».rnction, and is 103 foot 
long l)y -12 broad ; but the male rial out ot which it is constructed 
is granite, and there is no elaborate carving. Tlie interior is of 
tlio usual ])att(‘rn, w'ith live chamliers, tluMUOst noticea])lo of which 
is the transo])t or nidjid win lufapd. The Kakra Marli was dedi- 
cated to Siva, and on another roeky island, a shoid distance 
away, are the ruins of a second temple ('ailed Madari, dedicated 
to Vishnu: little of it remains, oxcejit. tlie foundations, Init those 
are sududent to show that, in its original form, it was oven 
greater than the Kakra Marh Uoth i.slands arc (jonne(*tod with 
the shore liy a stone (‘aus*wvay ; on (his avo. live life-sized statues 
of elephants eavved in wliite sandstone, ilru’c are S(*V(n'al other 
rooky islands in the bod of the lake, one of wliich is sur- 
mounted })y a dila]>i(luted (diandel hdiih.ifk or summer house. 
TIk^ 8 urfa <'0 of (,ho lake is covered with lotus loaves, and from 
its western side rises up in bold relief the hill of (iokhar, on 
wiiich tlie boulders are jiiled in a wild and striking manner. 
TIku’c are here s(ivoral iignres repn'scuitiug human l)oings in 
difFeront attitudes, (‘arved out of the solid ro(‘k, and one of those, 
knowui as the (Jhanda Matw'ara, is still an ol)jc'ct of w^orship. 

Along the artificial ernbanknKmt by wini'h the lake is formed 
there are flights of granite steps and several modern temples; 
and it is on this side that the old (;handel fort lay. Of this two 
gates, a passage and ])()rtions of an apartment attributed to 
Par mal alone remain ; but existing traces show that it covered 
an area of some l,C)2o feet long from w'est to oast, and f>00 feet 
broad. The existing gates ai'o known as the Phainsa and Dariba 
darwazus^ on the west and east side, res])ectively ; and on the 
top of the wall is the so-called palace of Parmal, the remaining 
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portion of which, consisting ot an open pillared hall, 80 feet long 
and 25 feet wide, was formerly converted into a mosque. The 
pillars are of massive granite over two feet square and twelve feet 
in height, and are richly decorated with deep mouldings. Just 
outside the Bhainsa darwazci there is a flat-roofed mosque sup- 
ported on Hindu pillars, which, according to an inscriptito over 
the doorway, was constructed by Malik Taj-ud-din Ahmad in 
Hijri 722 (1322 A D.), during the reign of Ghias-ud-din Tughlaq. 
A short way to the oast of this gate and on the embanknient of 
the lake is the colei )rated shrine of Maniya Devi, This goddess 
appears to have been the tutelar deity of the Chandels ; temples 
dedicated to her exist only at Mahoba and at Maniyagarh, the 
old hill fort close to Khajuraho. Her figure seems to be a 
compromise between the Brahmanical Parvati and the female 
worshipped to this day by Gonds ; and the fact that she was an 
object of adoration to the Chandels indicates their close connec- 
tion with the Gonds. At Mahoba, however, she is represented 
only by a rude and almost indistinguishable figure, daubed with 
red, cut out of the solid rock, round which a very ordinary 
and obviously modern shrine has been built. Outside this is 
a massive stone pillar known as the Dcwdl dip^ or, according to 
other accounts, as the Alha hi Odi, the staff of Alha. Passing 
further along we come to the Dargah of Pir Mubarak Shah, 
the legend of whom has already been related in Chapter III. 
The Dargah is built exclusively of Hindu materials, most of 
which are said to have come from a temple of Kirtivarma 
Chandol, standing on the same site; and it was in the wall of this 
Dargah that Major Cunningham discovered a valuable inscrip- 
tion in 18G5. I he only other noticeable Musalman building is 
the tomb of Jalhan Khan, which lies on the top of the hill near 
Kirat Sagar. Jallian Khan is said to have accompanied the 
son of the Kaja of Kanauj, who came to assist Parmal in his 
war with Piithviraj and to have been slain at the passage of 
the Betwa. 

Besides the Hindu and Musalman remains in the town there 
is a number of broken Jain statues lying about the site, which 
indicate that there must have been a number of Jain temples 
in the place. On a hill adjoining the south-east bank of the 
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Madan Sagar there are 24 rock*hewn images of the Tirthan-^ 
haras, with several inscriptions, dated Samhat 1206 (1149 A. D.), 
in 1908, while excavations were being made for the construction 
of a well in the house of a resident of the town, near Grantganj, 
a peculiarly rich find was made ot what appear to be Buddhist 
statuef in an excellent state of preservation, Tlu'y had been 
placed carefully in the ground, face downwards and covered over 
with large stone slabs to proteci them from injury ; they consist 
of some life-size statues of black basalt, highly polished on the 
surface, and a number of smaller white mr^’blo statues. Evidently 
they had been stored away by the faithful in order to preserve 
them from the iconoclasm of the Musalmans.* 

The early history of Mahoba has been given in thc^ historical 
account of the district. It was mwer a place of much impor- 
tance after the downfall of the Chandel power, though it was 
the headquarters of a mahal ir imperial times. It si'cms to have 
formed part of the territory given by Ohhatarsal to the Marathas 5 
at any rate, not long after his death, it came into the possession 
of the subahdars of Jalaun, in whoso hands it remained till 1840, 
Even in their time Srinagar and not Mahol)a seems to have 
been the chief town of the tract; and under the Britisli it was not 
dll the opening of the railway that its importance be gan to bo felt 
as a local centre. The near future may see considerable changes. 


MAHOBxi, Pargana and TahsiL 
This is the south-eastern s^il^division of th(' district, and lies 
])etwoon the parallels of 25° 5' and 25° 38' N. and 79° 41' and 80° 
9' E. In shape it is roughly an oblong, running north-east and 
south-west, with an odd strip of country, some 13 miles long 
and on an average 4 miles wide, jutting northwards from the 
north-eastern corner. On the south Maho])a is boiindc‘d 1)y the 
Chhatarpur state ; on the oast by the same Htato, ])y Charkhari 
territory and the Banda district ; while the western border marches 
half with that of Kiilpahar tahsil and half with that of the 
large block of the Charkhari territory which is surrounded on 
on all sides by the Hamirpur district and contains the capital 

• Several bear short inscriptious and dates ; they are at present kept in the 
tahsil, pending orders for their disposal. 
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town of the liaja. * Tho northern boundary of the projecting 
portion touches tahsil Maudaha. The extreme length of the 
tahsil is 40 miles and the greatest breadth 15 miles: the total 
area is 210,847 acres, or 329 square miles. 

The neck and northern third of the main block of the 
pargana lie in the mar jdain. The soil in this part is dee^ and 
similar to that in the northern portion of the district, but it is 
broken towards the south ))y some clusters of isolated hills in 
and around Kabrai. Tlie Sihu nadi runs through Kauhari and 
Goindi ill the extreme north, and a branch of the Chandrawal 
flows diagonally through Singhanpur and Surlia, while a branch 
of tho latter stream, called tho Magaria nala, passes northwards 
of Kabrai. These streams naturally affect the character of the 
country to some extent; and in the neighbourhood of their 
channeLs is found a certain amount of ))roken land and 
undulating ; but, with these exceptions, the tract is a fairly 
homogeneous stretch of mar, interspersed with patches of 
kahar. In the central block of tlu? pargana the scenery 
changes: cluster after cluster of low rocky hills, adv^antage 
of whoso presence has been taken to form those lakes for 
which Mahoba is famous, crop uj) in all directions, and form 
a pleasing contrast t<» tlie dreary ]>lack soil plains of the north. 
Tho soils, however, are naturally poor : mar of moderate 
quality is met with in a^few ])laces, 1)ut (In^ ]>re vailing soil is parua^ 
much of which is capabh'- of irrigation ])y small canals from the 
largo lakes. Tlu^ southern j)ortion of tlie pargana partakes to 
some extent of the characteristics of l)Oth the more northerly 
tracts. Tho w^ostern half is hilly and contains a few lakes, the 
hills being covered w ith stunted jungle ; but in tho eastern half 
only scattered outcrops are met with, and in the extreme south 
there aie no hills at all. Al^out Pawu, in the w'est, there is a 
belt of fair jHirtia, but the prevailing soil throughout tlie tract is 
a dark and triable but shallow' mar which contains a largo 
admixture of big kayikar nodules. All the villages have some 
irrigation near the sites, and some have considoralde areas of 
soil watered from wells, which closely approach in character 
the tarda 8 of Jhansi. Over the whole pargana 30 per cent, 
of the cultivated area is mar, 11 per cent, is kahar, 26 per 
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cent, is parua and 32 per cent, is rakar. Of the total area 
only 23,050 acres, or 10*8 per cent., are recorded barren ; but 
in a pargana with so much almost worthless land in it the 
term culturable area ” has only a very vague meaning. 
The 9 .rea under the plough rose in 1882-83 to 118,444 
acres: it amounted to 50 per cent, of the whole and may bo 
regarded as a maximum. The decennial average area of 
cultivation for the pargana is omy 70,980 acres, l)at, as in other 
portions of the district, the fluctuations arc very great : the 
assumed area of cultivation taken at the recent settlement 
amounts to 85,100 acres. There is a considerable amount of 
irrigation from the lakes, from tanks ann from wells : it 
amounts in a normal year to G*l per cent, of the area cultivated, 
and ranges from 18*5 per cent, in the southern tliird of the 
tahsil to only *9 in the northern. The Idutrlf is by for the 
most important harvest, nearly twice as large an area being 
on an average sown \vith Icharif as wdth rdbl (jrops : it covers 
some 52,800 acres as against 28,400 in the 8j)ring. 'I'ho double- 
cropped area is very small, amounting on the average to 
4,400 acres only. The principal klidrl f crops arc cotton 

and ill, with a little b<ijra and sugareaTH‘ , while in the rabi 
gram is the stajde crop, and is followed at a long interval l>y 
linseed, Ijarley and wheat. 

The standard of (jultivatioii is fairly good, th«‘, pargana 
being bettor oif than t.hoso in tlio north-east of thi‘ district in 
the more industrious toiiaiits, ))ul not nearly so well o£F as 
parganas Katli and Kulpahar. lirahmaiis, Rajputs and Lodhis 
hold each some 18 per cent, of the tenants’ area ; Kachhis come 
next with 10 per cent., and Ahir aiwKdiamars have G per cent, 
each. At the recent settlement 7 1 *42 piT eeni/ of the cultivation 
was in the hands of tenants and 2G-45 in those of the ]>ropriotors 
themselves, the remainder being reiit-fre(). There are 100 villages 
divided into 214 malials. Of the latter 19 are owned I)y single 
proprietors and G1 are held in joint zaminduriy comprising 10 and 
22 per cent, of the area, respectively ; 70 mahals or 27 per cent, 
are held in perfect and 56 or 27 i)er cent, in imperfect iKittidari 
tenure; 8, representing 14 per cent, of the area, are bfuiiyachardt 
The chief proprietary castes are Brahman and liajputs who 
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own 27 por cent, of the total area each. Lodhis have nearly 9 
per cent, and the rest is divided between Banias, Marwaris, 
Musalmans, Kayasths and miscollaneous castes. The only large 
])ropriotor in the talisil is Hhco Oharan Tiwari of Mahoba, who 
pays Rs. 2,300 in njvonuo : seven families pay between Es. 1,000 
and Es. 2,000 and live betwren Rs. 500 and Es. 1,000, so that 
the bulk of the area is in the hands of small ])roprietors. Only 
two Ruj])iits, one of them the ISlabaraja of Charkhari, 
and one Lodhi ap])ear in the list of ])iopnetorM paying over 
Es. 500 ill feveiiin'. The pargana did not come into possession 
of the British till it lapsed Avith the rest of the Jalaun state, 
nummary sotUernents were made with the people hy Lieutenant 
Doolan and the otlior sujierintondcuts of tlie Jalaun state or 
flalaun district : and at tlio first of iliese, in bSSO, Es. 82,125 were 
assessed. Tn the foilwing year the demand was raised to 
Es. 87,702, hut it vas reduced to Its. 70,851 in 1845, and at 
Major Erskino’s settlement, in 1850, stood at Es, 80,167. 
Mr. h^roeling’s settlomont in 1850 further reduced the demand to 
Es. 07,3()0; and the suliseipient fiscal Jii story (>f the ])argana has 
already lieon skidchod in <*hiipt,or TV. Tlure are five revenue 
fr (!0 villages in the tahsil, namely, Bliainsia, Nahdaura, Dandhat 
Kumdliaura and Atrai*. 

The population of the tahsil st(‘adily iiicreasod liotwoou 1872 
and 1801, when it stood at 73 ,200. At the last (numeration, 
however, INTalioba contained only 01,938 inhahitants, of whom 
30,807 wei-e females. The average donsily on total area was 188 
]>orsons per square mile, ranging from 319 in the closely euR 
tivatod tract of the south to 140 in the hlack soil plains of the 
north. The dt'nsity on total area, liowever, is much lowered ]>y the 
largo extonl. of rocky hill and jungle in the pargana, which for this 
reason cannot l)o compared as a whole with other tahsils. 
nassifiod according to religion there wore 57,027 Hindus, 4,048 
Musalmaiis, 250 Christians, 3 Parsis, 2 Aryas and 2 Jains. 
Among the Hindus, Cliamars wore the most, numerous caste, 
amounting to 9,538 persons, and after thorn came Brahmans, 
0,377; Kachhis, 5,318; Rajputs, 5,151; Lodhis, 4,757; and 
Ahirs, 3,907. The only other castes with over 2,000 members 
apiece were Koris and Kaliars, and the only well represented 
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Hajput clan was the Bais. Among the Musalman population 
Sheikhs predominated, followed by Pat bans, Saiyids and Behnas. 
The 'tahsil is almost wholly agricultural in character, prac- 
tically the entire population l)eing dependent either directly 
on agriculture or connected with tin' trade in agricultural produce. 

The only town no\v in the tahsil is the notified area of 
Mahoba, the headquarters, the provisions of Act XX of 1856 
having been withdraw’u from Srinagar in 1901. There are, 
however, some very large and important villages, su^^h as Ooindi, 
Surha and Pahra, the most romarkablr loaturc of which is their 
size. Goindi covers an area of no loss than 20 square miles. 
Mahoba is the central market for tragic of all kinds: the market 
towns, whose trade is local, are Srinagar, Kabrai and Goindi. 
A list of the schools, post-offices, markets and fairs of the tahsil 
will be found in the a})pendix. As regards comminiicatioiiH, 
Mahoha is the best served pargana in the disti’Ict. Twenty-one 
miles of the Jhaiisi-lManikpur section of the (ir(‘at Indian 
Peninsula railway, with throe stalions, namely, Kal)rai, Kari- 
pahari and Alaholai, wliich lie within thf' tahsil. The metalled 
road fi'om Banda to Nowgong runs thoughout. the whole 
length of the tahsil, <‘xcluding the north(‘rn peninsula, and no 
village in this portion is mon* than 7 miles from the road: 
from TCabrai a brancli (d tlie j*oad runs to Tlamirpur, and, 
though this latter road does not run through (jountry Ixdonging 
to the tahsil tke villages iii the northern peninsular are all 
within easy rt^ach of it. Other metalled roads run from Mahoba 
to the ca])ital of tlu; diarhhari state, and to Jjauri, a talisil 
headquarters in Chhatarpur, whihi one fi*om the capital of 
Chhatarjnir state joins the Nowgong road at Kaimaha. There ani 
several unmotalled roads, the ])est of which runs westwards from 
Mahoba to Knlpahar ; !)ut Si inagar is connected with Jaitpur 
and Supa statirms, and there is an unfirnVhod road througli Goindi 
and Burha. 

Tti tlie days of Akitar Afaboha formed a m^f/rd or fiscal 
subdivision in tht' sarhf r of Kalinjar, and proba^dy com- 
prised a considerably larger traet of country than is now in- 
cluded in it. There is some cvid(m(‘o to show that, though 
nominally forming a portion of the empire, it was held for 
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many years in feof by a branch of the Bundelas, who were 
descended from Kao Udiajit, youngest son of Rudr Pratap, the 
founder of Orcliha ; but this cannot be determined with accuracy. 
Under Chhaitarsal Jaitpur appears to have been a more impor- 
aut place than Mahoba ; and the pargana of Mahoba seems to have 
been assigned by liim to the Maraihas. At any rate from about 
the middle of the iSth century it was in the possession of the 
Marathas, and was administered by the Subahdars of Jalaun till 
its lapse in 1S40. At the present day it forms a criminal and 
revenue subdivision whi(!h, ab>ng with Kiilpahar^isinthe charge of 
the sul)di visional inaglstrato of iVlahoba. For purposes of police 
administration there are stations at Mahoba^ Kabrai and Srinagar. 


lAIAIIOIlA SUBDIVISION. 

The Mahoba subdivision comprises tahsils Malioba and 
Kulpahar, wlu(‘h for administrative purposes are in the charge 
of a joint magistral', stationed at Mahoba. This portion of the 
district was constituted a separate subdivision in 1893 for three 
reasons*; firstly on account of the very inconvenient situation 
of Hamirpur, especially during the I’ains^ when that place is cut 
off by a swollen river from the rest of tlie district ; secondly, the 
prevalence at the time of a considei'a])le amount of dacoity in the 
south of the distri(;t and the contiguous portions of the native 
states ; and, lastly, owing to the])rosence of a fair-sized European 
and Eurasian population at Mahoba. JTevious to this a deputy 
collector had ordinarily been stationed at Mahoba, but from 1893 
it was considered desiralde to have a covenanted assistant 
always posted there. Tlie aj)pointmeut did not affect the sanc- 
tioned staff of the district in any way, and tlie subdivisional 
officer is in all matters subordinate to the district magistrate, 
who resides at Ilamirpur. 

MAHOBA KAXTH, Tahsil Kulpaiiab, 

A small village lying in 23° 21' N. and 79° 23° E. on the 
road between Panwari and Ilarpalpur railway station. In 

• Commissioner of Allahabad to the Secrclary, Hoard of Revenue, no, 
, dated 27-7-1892, and connected correspondence ; also G. 0. no, , dated 

5-0*1908 to the Government of India. 
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I90i the village contained a population of 532 persons, the 
majority of whom were Brahmans. The place is only noted for 
the largo fair which is annually held hero on the r2th January, 
in honour of the Siddli Nath temple ; it is attended hy about 
2,000 persons. 

MAJHGAWAN, Pavgana and Tahsil Hath. 

A largo village lying in 25^ 37' N. and 71)° 25' E. close to 
the Dhasan river, 13 miles north-w^st of Rath. The place is best 
known as the sottlemont of a body of Rarihar Rajputs who 
claim descent from Raja Nahar Rao. The latte" is said to have 
come from ^Nloiint Abu and settled in Jigni wai ace he overran 
the Dhasan-side villages in botli Jhansi and TIamirpur. A 
descendant of his, Raja Ram Parihar, built the fort of Ramgarh, 
the remains of which still exist in the ravinc^s between the village 
and the river. The family still own a considerable properly 
in the neighbourhood and th(5 present head, J)iwan Ralbhadr 
Singh, is a ddrhari The population of the ])lace in 11)01 
was 1,<S58 persons, and it emtains a third-class police station, 
pound, school and post-office. A num))or of the Rajput inhabi- 
tants enlist in the Indian army. 


MAKARBAI, Pargana and Tahsil Maitoha. 

A small village in 25° 21' N. and 80° 5' E. close to the main 
road from Mahoba to Kabrai, 0 miles (‘ast of the former and 
throe miles south of th(; latter place. The earliest inhabitants 
of the village were Kols and Bhils or Ahirs, who were first 
expelled l)y Bagri and subse(]uently by Bais Rajputs. The local 
tradition is that, in the time of the Chandel rule, one Makrand 
Singh, the leader of a band of Rajputs, seized the village, and on 
the day of the Diwall festival massacred the Ahir inhabitants. The 
zamdndars say that their ancestors were appointed chaudhris 
of a group of 84 villages ])y Nawal) Muhammad Khan Bangash, 
and that, in return for their services in collecting revenue, 
they enjoyed the eiglit villages, now owmed hy Ikiis Rajputs in 
the neighbourhood, revenue-free. The village now contains a 
population of 1,547 persons and a school. The principal Hindu 
caste residing in the place is that of Chamars. There are many 
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old remains in Makarbai, one, 'a large pillared hall, being known 
as ParmaPs haithah There is also a fine old tank, and the ruins 
of what must at one time have been a singularly fine Chandel 
temple ; it possesses three instead of one sanctum, and is apparent- 
ly dedicated to Buddha. It is built of granite and is the best 
preserved temple of its size in the district. 

MAUDAHA, Fargana and Tahsil Maupaha. 

The headquarters of the tahsil is a considerable town lying 
a))Out a mile oast of the metalled road from Hamirpur to 
Maho])a, in 25® 10' N. and 80® 7' E., at an elevation of 400 feet 
above the level of the sea, and at a distance of 20 miles from 
Hamirpur. Through the town runs the road from Banda to 
tfalalpur and Kalpi, while other roads run north to join the 
metalled road at Ingotlui, and west to Muskira and Rath. To the 
north of the town there is a military oncamping-ground. Besides 
the tahsil buildings, there are a first-class police station, middle 
vornaeular school, post-oflice and cattle pound. Markets are 
held here twice a W(.‘ek on Tuesdays and Saturdays. There are 
five in the town known as the Hnsaini, Haidariya, 

Qazianaj I'araus and UiurauSy the last two signifying lower 
and upper and l)eing named after their respective positions. 
The Qaziana nidi^halla derives its name from the Qazis Taj and 
Jalal-ud-din, wlio rcceiv(‘d sanads in the second year of the reign 
of Auraug/eb. According to the story the town w^as founded 
by one 8helkh Ahmad, a nativi' of Egy])t, who with the aid of 
a Parihar Rajput expelled the Kols and took possession of the 
place. His sons Husain and Haidar founded the called 
after them. Tliis lIu^ain afterwards quarellod with the Pari- 
hars, who migrated to Ingotha. The original fort was built 
by Bijai Bahadur of (-liarkhari. This was subsequently 
rojdaced by a stone fort erected on the same site by Nawab 
All Biiliadur of Banda; in this are now located the police 
station and the road bungalow. There are three mosques in the 
town, one of which unis built by Ali Bahadur and another by a 
courtezan named Azim-un-Xissa. There are five tanks, at one of 
which, knowni as the llahiy a fair is held in the month of Jeth in 
honour of Saiyid Salar, who is generally known here as Gha^i 
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Miau. There are three noted da rg fhs in the town, called after Pir 
S'aklD’v ^ Moti Shahid and Sheikh Chand. The darg (h of Pir 
Sukhrib is considered holy, ])ccausc when it rains the enclosure 
is filled Avith water which disappears immediately. The saint 
is said tojiave h'vn cat ‘U by Avorms and people Avho are similarly 
afflicted, or avIiosl' cattle suffer from a similar disease, use the earth 
ol iho darg tit as a modicinarapplication. The difrgah of 3foti 
Shakid, a Jhqir a»1io rose to trroat Avealth, is similarly resorted to 
by persons suffering from fever^ but on Fridays only. Sheikh 
Chcnul AA^as a venerable ])orson Avho livou about 1800 A. I), 
and AA lio Avas so perfoet that lie used to go aboiu naked One 
day AAhile Avandcring a1)out the fields round MaudiJia he asked 
the oAvner whosi* was the land on wliidi ho Avas s landing, and 
on being ('ouri ously told that It was his, suddenly disappeared; 
his torn!) Avas erected on the spot. During tlu‘ Mutiny the 
fort Avas assaulted Isy the rebels under a Mai’atlia named Bhaskar 
Rao, Avho for a time held jiossession of dalalpui*, hut they were 
hcateii off Aviih the aid of' a few men from (liai'khari. Maudaha 
has always been a seat of local authority, and in 1725 Daler 
Khan, the chela and agent of IMuhammad Khan Bangash Avas 
killed hei’o in a battle Avith ( 'lihatarsal. Sul )Soquently, about 
a battle was fought hero ]>ctween Pahar Singh, Raja of 
Jah'pur, and his ncplioAAs (Jumau and Khuman Singh, and again, 
about iTGo, Khuman Singh Avas defeated by Koni Arjiin Singh 
and the Banda forc'cs. 

Maudaha has been administered under Act XX of 1856 since 
1860, and has an as’crage income and expenditure of .Us. 1,100. 
The police force consists of ten men of all grades, while for the 
purposes of conservancy there is a staff of ten sweopors. In 18G6 
the population numbered 6,228 persons: in 1872 the number ftdl 
to 6,025, in 1881 it Avas 0,1 1 G and in 1801 had risen to 6,621. At 
the census of 1901 there Averelhl72 inhabitaiits, of whom 3,100 
were Musalmans, for the most part the descendants of Hindu con- 
verts. The zaniindarl belongs to Seth Sham Karan of Banda, an 
impoverished banker, and some peculiar privileges as regards the 
payment of rent by the tenants have been mentioned in chapter 
IV. The tomb of Daler Kiian, situated about a mile outside the 
town, is the resort of a considerable number qf votaries evory 
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Tlmrsday in Chait The town has only a small trade in agri- 
cultural produce, but its silversmiths have some skill in the manu- 
facture of curious jointed fishes. The American Mission of 
Mahoba have a branch in the town. 


MAUDAHA Pargana, Tahsil Maudaiia. 

Maudaha is the eastern pargana of the tahsil of the same 
name. It is bounded on the north by pargana Sumerpur, on the 
west by pargana Muskira, and, on the south and north-east by 
tahsils Banda and Pailani of the Banda district. Pargana Mahoba 
just touches it in the south-west, and except in the extreme south- 
eastern corner, the eastern border is formed by the Ken river. 
It has a total area of 148,452 acres, or 252 square miles. 

The pargana is roughly oldoiig in shajio, its length from 
west to east being 22 miles and its average breadth from 
north to south 12 miles. It is essentially a ])lack soil pargana 
whose level is only broken along the courses of minor streams, 
such as the Sihu, Chandrawal and Shiam. The first of these 
enters it in the Avestern portion of the southern border and Hows 
in a north-easterly direction for a few miles : it joins the Cliand- 
rawal just after that stream entei’s the pargana. The united 
stream, under the name of Chandrawal, flows east until it is 
joined by the Shiam, which enters "Maudaha in the south, and 
then continues north-eastwards till it Leaves the pargana at 
Kaithi. All these streams flow in deep and tortuous channels, 
the country on either flank being l)roken ; and a similar belt of 
uneven ground is found along the banks of the Ken. Actual 
ravines are scarce, though they occur along the Ken and in a 
few places along the Chandrawal; but all the soil in the vicinity 
of the streams is thorouglily scoured and consists mainly of 
rakar or poor parua soil. Of the whole cultivated area, 27 per 
cent, is classified as mur, 29 per ct;ut. as h^hur, 27 per cent, 
as parii^a and 14 per cent, as rah(i% the small remainder being 
alluvial or garden laud. 

At the recent settlement, in 1900, 78,581 acres or 53 per 
cent, of the total area were under the plough : this is well up to the 
average of the preceding 10 years, Init some^^hat below that of the 
succeeding the previous settlement in 1880, The highest 
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area recorded was 91,631 acres in 1879-OS and the lowest 
67,393 acres in 1897-19. For a tract which has so small a 
proportion of really bad land, the cultivated area is nothigh; 
but the pargana suflFers, especially in the west, from a deficiency 
of population ; and though most of the inw is cultivated, the 
kabar is generally much neglected. Of the total area only 8*6 
per cent., or 12,715 acres, is returned as barren, and an ad- 
ditional 2*7jpcr cent, is culturable waste; this leaves some 60,000 
acres of old and new fallow which might normally come under 
the plough. Irrigation is conspicuously absent, the average area 
irrigated being less than 500 acres, or one ner cent, of that 
cultivated. Any appreciable spread of irrigation, unless a canal 
is introduced, is practically impossible; water lies in the wells 
at a distance of 50 to 80 feet below the surface, and there are 
hardly any tanks. The principal harvest is the kharif^ which 
occupies on an average 55 per cent, of the area under the 
plough, compared with 45 per cent, in the rahi The area devoted 
to cotton has, as elsewhere in Bundelkhand, considerably 
decreased during the last 30 years, and now junr covers two- 
thirds of the entire area sown with /c/i/r?’?/ crops, while wheat and 
gram in combination and gram alone occupy practically the 
whole of the area sown \vith rahi. 

The population of the pargana, after increasing from 48,302 
at settlement to 57,223 in 1891, fell to 45,021 in 1901 : this gives 
a density of only 194 persons to the square mile. Of the tenants’ 
laud 30 per cent, is cultivated by Rajputs, 21 percent, by Musal- 
mans and 11 per cent, by Brahmans: Ahirs, Kachhis, Chamars and 
Kewats hold some 18 per cent, between them, and the remaining 
20 per cent, is in the hands of miscellaneous castes. Over the 
whole pargana 78*41 per cent, of the holdings area is in the 
hands of tenants ; 20*48 per cent, in those of proprietors and 1*11 
per cent, is rent-free or nominally rented. Maudaha contains 
95 villages, at present divided into 155 mahals. Of the latter, 
43, containing 15*4 per cent, of the cultivated area, are held by 
single proprietors, and 46 or 36*1 per cent, is owned in joint 
zamindari ; 25 estates or 8*2 per cent, are held in perfect and 18 
or 14*3 per cent, in imperfect pattidari tenure, while 23 or 26 
per cent, are bhaiyachara. The zamindari area is thus much 
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gi-cater than it is in oilier parganas, tlio provali-'iice of this teimro 
being duo to the severity of the old assessments, especially those 
in force lictween 1815 and 1880, when many of the old ]>roprietors 
M'ere ruinod and their (^states sold to outside capitalists. The 
chief proprietary castes are Brahmans, Banias and Bajpwts, each 
of whom own 25 per cent, of the pargana, while next to them 
come Musalmans with 11 ]>er cent, and Marwaris with 10 per 
cent. The Iwo largest proprietors are tin.' Seths of Banda and the 
•Duhes of Khandch, the latter place being a village close to the 
pargana liorder in Banda talisil ; but both of these proprietors 
are impoverished, and their estates are now being gradually sold 
for d(‘bt. There is only one revomie-frcfe village, that of Tllsaras. 
The fiscal history lias already Ik‘Cii sketched in (‘hapter IV, and 
the demands im])osed on the pargana at successive sedtioments 
will be found in the appendix.'^* 

The only town in the pargana is the h(‘adquarters of the 
tahsil, which is administered under Act XX of 1850. It is very 
centrally placed, Imt is not now a town of any importance. 
There are some larg(‘ unwieldy village s, such as are usually found 
in bhic'k soil tracts, at Artara, Karhaia and Sayar ; hut such 
villages arc fewer than in Sumerpui* pargana to the iiortli. 
Comniuni(*ations are on the whole abundant. The metalled road 
from riamirpur to Kabrai passes, north and south, through the 
pargana aliout a mile Avosi of the lie.ulquark'rs, whicli arc con- 
nected with it hy a metalled feeder road. Second-class roads 
radiate to Sisolar, Banda, Jalalpur, and iMuskira respectively, 
while the st'cond-class road from Banda to Ilamirpiir runs ixlon^r 
the east of jthe pargana through Sisolar. Markets arc held twi(‘e a 
Aveek at ^laiidaha and Sisolar. 

Except for settlement purposes tlie pargana does not form a 
separate subdivision, and other details regarding it will found 
under the tahsil article. 

MAUI)AnA,2W/s/7. 

Maudaha ^tali^il comprises the pargauas of ^Vfuskira and 
Maiulaha, and lies ]>etwecn 25° 30' and 25° 52^ north latitude and 
79°43' and S0°21' cast longitudo. The total area of the tahsil 


• Appendix, table IX. 
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is 290,446 acres, or 452 square miles. It is hounded on the north 
l)y pargaiia Sumerjmr and tahsil Pailani of Panda, on the west 
hy tahsil Path, the dividing line ladno* the IWina river; on the 
south l)y C harkliari territory, tahsil Malu)ha and the Panda 
district.; and on the east l>y the Iveii river. Jtspliysical character- 
istics togetlier with details ni' crops, (-ultivation, N'illagcs and 
proprietors have heen sullh'iently ^et forth in the pargana articles. 

The population of tiie tahsil increased lapidly to Ithl/dOO in 
1<S91 ; hut at th“ enumerat ion in 19J1 the uumlier ol‘ iiiluihitants- 
was found to have fallen to S7,o22, or in 1 0 per cent. : of this 
number 46,5;) 1 were females, (lassitied aceoiding to religion 
thei'o were llinlus 10 M usalmans, <S Aryns, one Jain 

and one Christ ian. Among the Hindus tlu' most numerous (*asto 
was that of C'hainars, wlio iiuiul)ered 1 1,440 persons, and after 
thorn came Prahmans, S,1 17; Uajpuis, 7,S15; Aliirs, Ijodliis, 

4,7;i7 ; Koris, 4,o79; and Kaclihis, Tlu^ only other castes 

\Nith over 2,000 representatives were Kumhars, Panias and 
Kahai>; while the host re}>r( S( nh’(l of the luijput dans wore Pais 
and HilJiits. A distinguishing feature of tiie i)OpuIation is tlio 
comjiarativdy large numlicr of Musalmans^ who arc numerous iu 
]Maudalia itself and se\'eral villages to the south and west of it. 
Among them Sh *ikhs ami Pa'iians predominat j: the}’ are for the 
most part the descendants of liajput. «on\ert.s, ami form an 
iiidu.''iriMus and well heliaved [)urtioii of t!io population. Tliotalisil 
is wholly agri< ult lira! in <hara"ter, and practically the entire 
j)opulation is d< [mnd iit for suhsistcnce either on agri(ailture or 
the ti'ade in agri'ailt ural ])iodu'*e : th'-ro is no manufacturo of 
any impoi lance. 

4’he communi('at ions of the laiisil have heoii siidicicntly 
described in the pargara articles, and a list of the schools, ferries, 
post-olli('es, fairs and markets w ill he found in tile appendix. In 
tlio days of zVkhar, 5Iaiidaha foriuod a link'd or fiscal sub- 
divijjion in the Hirkh' of Kalinjar, and prohahiy included, 
besides ]\luskira, tin* whole of Sumerpur. At the ]) resent day the 
tahsil forms a revenue and c riuiinal sulalivision, wdiidi is usually 
entrusted to a full-powered olficer on Iho district staff; and for 
purposes of police administration the juri-dictiou is divided 
between the circles of Maudaha, iluskira and Bewar. The con-- 
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stitution of the tahsil, as it stands at present, only dates from 
1894, when the tahsil of Jalalpur was broken up, the tract 
lying east of the Barma river, comprising the pargana of 
Muskira, being added to the pargana of Maudaha to form the 
present tahsil. 


MUSKIRA, Pargana Muskiba, Tahsil Maudaha. 

This small town is now the capital of a pargana and lies in 
25^40' N. and 79°47' E. The town lies on the road from Hamirpur 
to Rath, at a distance of 28 miles from the former. Other roads 
lead to Jalalpur, Maudaha and Charkhari. Theie is an encamping- 
ground 100 yards north-west of the village on the Hamirpur road* 
Muskira contains a third-class police station, pound, post- 
office, road bungalow, sarai and village school. There is 
a bazar in which markets are held on Sundays. The village 
belongs to Lodhi zamindars \\ho claim to have been in possession 
since the days of the Chandels. The name is said to be a cor- 
ruption of Mahesh-kkeva, and a temple dedicated to that deity is 
still extant. The population has declined from 3,234 in 1865 to 
2,814 persons in 1 901 : of these 337 were Musalmans. A small fair, 
locally knowm as the Saira, is held hero in the month of Pus, but 
gives rise to no trade, Muskira w as foi’merly the headquarters of 
a tahsil which were removed hero from Jalalpur in 1882. When 
Muskira w^as abolished as a separate tahsil in 1894 the Muskira 
pargana was incorporated in tahsil Maudaha and the Jalalpur 
pargana in tahsil Rath, the Barma river being left as the dividing 
boundary. 


MUSKIRA Pargana, Tahsil JMaudaiia. 

The pargana of Muskira, w^hich now forms a part of 
Maudaha tahsil, is a long and narrow subdivision lying 
parallel to the Barma river, which separates it on the west 
from pargana Jalalpur in Rath tahsil. The two villages of 
Bijehta and Bhadina Achpura, which arc almost separated from 
the rest of the pargana by the Beri state, touch the Betw’a on the 
north, while on the south lies the largo block of the Charkhari 
state, which is surrounded on all sides by the district. On 
the east the pargana boundary simply marches with those of 
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pargana Maudaha and Sumerpur. It has a total area of 141,994 
aores, or 222 square miles, 

Muskira forms the ^V 0 Sterly, larger and richer portion of 
the old tahsil of Jalalpur which was broken u[: in 1894. Its 
superior* size is the chief reason why it is more fertile than 
pargana Jalalpur, which in most respects it closely resembles. 
The best land is found, as a rule, at a distance from rivers and 
their tributaries ; and as Muskira is practically unaffected by the 
Betwa, while its broadest, part is in the south whore the Barma 
runs well below the level of the adjoining country and does little 
harm, broader expanses of firm level soil are to be found in it than 
in Jalalpur. The top of the watershed along the Jsarma lies within 
three miles of that stream, ard it is hero, especially in the south 
of the pargana, that good tiiar is found. This good mar conti- 
nues till it reaches the village of Basot, where two bold pointed 
rocks form the principal landmark in the ])argana, the level 
being only broken by the small channel of the Lilwahi nala^ 
which cuts off Lhe greater parts of the villagits Kharela, Puniyan* 
and Oral, and in the vicinity of which the mar deteriorates. 
Northwards of Basot is an uneven plain consisting for the 
most part of average kah((,r, interspersed with plots of good 
or bad jjarW' and variegated with patches of dhak or hahvX 
jungle. In Bo war there is some superior bihai% and to the 
north again some exetillent mar is found in the small uninhabited 
village of Chak Bandhur Khiird. The villages along or near 
the rivers resoinblo those in similar situations elsewhere; 
they have little black soil, large strotches of rakar and small 
blocks of level lowlying :paraa, with occasional pieces of 
kachkar and tari. Over the whole pargana the cultivated 
area as classified at the recent Bcttlemunt iu 1907 comprised 
28 per cent, of 'marj 25 per cent, of Icabar, 28 per cent, of paruay 
18 per cent, of rakar or the sandy soil called hhat, and 1 per 
cent.^ garden or alluvial land. 

Cultivation is marked by all those fluctuations that are 
common to black soil tracts in Bundelkhand, and has, during 
the currency of settlement, varied between 100,825 acres in 
1882-83 and only 57,788 acres in 1897-98, the average for tho 
ten years ending in 1906 being some 68,000 acres. Of the 
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remaining area 20,375 acres, or 14-3 per cent., are returned as 
barren and some 50,400 acres, or 35 per cent., including old and 
now fallow, which vary greatly witli the area under cultivation, 
as eulturable waste. The standard of cultivation is generally poor 
and the irrigated area is very small, only some 900 acres being 
normally watered. Though nothing definite can be laid down 
owing to the great fluctuations, it may be said that the kharif is 
normally the principal harvest; it occupies sonu' 57 per cent, of the 
total cropped area as against 47 per cent, so^\n in the rahi. The 
double-cropped area does not usually exceed 2,000 acres. The 
chief crops grown are cotton, ill and hajra in the kharif, 

and gram, with or without a varying mixture of wheat, in the rahL 

The population of the pargana, which was 45,930 at the 
settlement of 1830, Toll to 42,155 in 1901, giving only a den- 
sity of 190 persons })or square mile. .Vs regards the tenant body, 
the pargana is better olT than its iieiglibours to the north and 
oast, for Lodhis hold 20 per cent, of tin; land: of the remainder 
20 per cent, is in the hands of Jlrahmans, 15 per cent, is tilled 
by Raji)uts and 0 per cent, by Ahirs : no other castes cultivate 
more than 4 per cent. Of the total holdings area in the year of 
settlement 09*08 per cent, was in the hands of tenants and 29*50 
pm* cent, in those of the proprietors themselves, tlio small remainder 
being rent-free. Tlierc are 07 villages in the j)argaiia, at present 
divided into 1 IS tuakals. Of the latter 21, representing 9 
per cent, of the cultivated area, are held ]>y single proprietors ; 
41 or 28 per cent, in joint zaut.i)ulari; 22 or 11*4 per cent, are 
owned in ])erfect and 51 or 30*8 per (‘ont in imperfect pattidari 
tenure; while b) or 14*0 per cent, are The hulk 

of the land is thereforo in the hands of small proprietary 
communities, the chief pro})rii'tary castes ]>eiiig Rajputs, Rrahmaiis 
and Rodhis : and there are only 19 landhokh rs Avho pay more 
tlian Ivs. 500 in revenue each. 

The pargana contains iig luarkel or other town of importance; 
and though there are six villages having over 2,000 inhabitants 
apiece, namely Muskira, JJaswari, I^ahari JJhitari, (dahrauli, JBowar 
and Kharcla, none of them arc anything but large agricultural 
estates, Kharela, w hose area covers 25 square miles, has declined 
in importance since the extension of the bazar at Charkhari; 
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and tliere is a litllo business ‘done in grain and hides at 
Muskira^ Be wav and Gahrauli. The best road in the pargana is a 
second-class road Inch runs through ^Muskira from Rath to 11a- 
mirpur; it is being metalled and a bridge lia.:* re^'cnll)^ been j)ro- 
vided wl^oro ii crosses tlie Banna. Other unm.'tallud roads run 
north and south from Muskira to Jalalpur, from Muskira to 
Ipmrela and from Bewav to Kh^irela, and east to west from 
Goindi to Chhaui and iVom ^Maiuiaha to dalal]>iir. Levels have 
been taken for a railway Mhich will cross tlie pargana on its 
M'ay from J\ath to i\Iaudaha; and if thisli..o is ever compleUd it 
will greatly improve the communications of the M'act. Muskira 
does not form a, stparal * s ubdivision for any ])ii. posiis but tliose 
of settlement. C^ombined with ^faudaha ]>argana. it forms the 
tahsil of Maiulaha; and under tin* tali.sil article with be found 
details concerning its prevalent (‘a'^tes. 

rA(dIKlIUIL\, SuMimi'UK, Tifhsil IIamiimuik. 

A largo village c()iisibting of (n\o sites knoun as Bachklmi’a 
Buzurg aaid l^aclikhura Kliii I’d, lying in r>2' A. and 80° 17' 
E., on the cart track from Sunurpur to Saraiili ferry on 
the Jumna, alioat. two mile.s from (ho Banda boi’dur and 
t\\'el\'o miles from Ilamirpur. It is an am ient ])lace standing 
on a mound covercul n\ ith broken bric-ks and fragments of 
sculpture, did coins are said to ]>e found luu’o occasionally 
after tha rains, and in 1877 a large liud of Buctrian <*oins 
belonging to the ndgn^ ol‘ .Mcnanduc, Apollodolus^ Antima<-hus, 
Aikepiioros and Eukratides was dug ii]) at the j'oots of a 
tree. I'he village contains a school and had in BH)1 
a population of 1,802 perrons, for the rno.^t pait (biutam IbijputSj 
Brahmans, Kachhir and Chamar.s. 


PAHAJil BHITAR], Mlsmika, Mai:daiia. 

A krgo village lying close to (Jahrauli in 2r>° 08' N". and 
79° 49' E., 19 miles west of ^Maudaha. The population in 1901 
numbered 2.030 persons, . and ciiiefly consisted of Lodhis and 
Brahmans. The village derives its name from the fact that it is 
situated near a hill, and that a portion of it is situated on a hhlta 
or elevated place. It contains a school and has a small weekly 
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market on Wednesdays. The’ only point of interest in the place 
is a curious underground temple. 

PAHRA, Pargana and Tahsil Mahoba. 

A large village near the district l)oundary, 13 milps east of 
Mahoba and miles south of Kabrai railway station; it lies in 
25° 22' N. and 80° G' E. The village has some interesting 
Chandel remains and a large tank, which it was proposed in 1879 
to utilise for irrigation; the scheme was subsequently found to be 
unremunerative and was dropped. In 1901 the population num- 
bered 1,165 persons, the principal Hindu caste being Rajputs, 
most of whom were Parihars. 


PANWARI, Pary/t WA Panwari-Jaitptjr, Tahsil 
Kulpaiiau. 

This town was formerly the capital of a pargana and tahsil. 
The pargana has no^v been amalgamated with Jaitpur, while tlie 
tahsil headquarters were removed from hero to Kulpahar iti 1857. 
During the confusion of the Mutiny the native officials fled for 
refuge to Charkhari, where they remained for four or five months. 
In 1858 the tahsil was (‘stablishod in the fort at Sungra, and 
in 1872 was again removed to Kulpahar. 

Panwuri lies in 25° 26' N. and 79® 30' E. at the junction of 
three roads loading from Kulpahar, Rath and ^lau, the last being 
in the Jhansi district; it is distant thirteen miles from Rath and 
sixty-three miles from Hamirpur. It contains a third-class police 
station, post-office, cattle-pound, road ])ungalow and middle 
vernacular school. To the south of the Kulpahar road and 
200 yards south-east of the town there is an enc amping-ground. 
Markets are held in Panwari on Mondays and Thursdays. The 
town possesses ten mvJmllas known as Gauvanpibr, Sheikhan- 
pura, Qazipwa, Qannvgopiiva, Jidehti, B^izar, Ainotripura, 
Matapnra, so called from the temple of Mata Devi, Maulmpwa 
named after one INlaula Jlafiz, and Bhaironpicra from Rhairon, 
a Kayasth. The population in 1901 numbered 3,437 souls, of 
whom 823 were ISIusalmans, many of these being descended from 
Hindu converts. In 1865 the number of inhabitants was 3,416, 
rising to 3,670 in 1872. 
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The town is said to have bean fo\inded by one Pandwari, who 
in 900 A. D. expelled Kols, Bhils and other aborigines; but 
another tradition says that it was originally named Parharpur 
and was founded by Parihar Kajputs. Tiierc is very little of 
interest in the place, except pe rhaps the tombs of Bliai Khan and 
Pir Hakim, which are still objects of some reverence : these two 
men were killed in a fight with the BiTiideht Chhatarsal during the 
first quarter of the eighteenth century. There is also a large 
temple superintended by a mahant. The place to said to have been 
the residence of llaja Pandu mentioned in the Mahabharata, 

RATH, Parjtna and Tahsil Rath. 

The headquarters of the tahsil is the largest town in the 
district. It lies on the uumetalled road from Hamirpur and 
Muskira to Jhansi, in latitude 25° 3G' and longitude 79° 34', at a 
distance of 16 miles from Muskira and 50 miles from the town of 
Hamirpur. Other roads lead north to C’handaut and Kalpi, 
north-east to Jalalpur, soutli to Jaitpur and south-west toPnnwari. 
There is a large military en camping-ground on the Hamirpur 
road nearly half a mile north-east of the town. Besides the tahsil, 
the town contains a first-class poli(to station, post-ollico, branch 
dispensary, cattle-pound, road inspection bungalow, middle 
vernacular school and t>vo good savais. Idio old bazar, known 
as Kot, was erected by a tahsildar named Usinan Khan about 1865. 
Markets are held on Sundays in each week in the (lanj, a largo 
traffic in cattle being carried on. 

The population of Rath, which in J8G5 was returned at 17,690 
persons, had fallen in 1872 to 14,515 ; the fall was partly due 
to an alteration in the limits of the town. At tlio last census, 
however, there was still a further decline, the total number of 
inhabitants beiug 11,424, of whom o,57G were males and 5,848 
females. Classified according to religion there were 8,413 Hindus, 
3,005 Musalmans and six Parsis. The Musalmans are almost 
entirely the descendants of Hindu converts and in their customs 
and habits are more than half Hindus. Of the Hindus the 
most numerous castes are Banias, Koris and Chamars. 

From 18G9 to 1908 the town was administered under the 
provision of Act XX of 1856. With effect from Ist April 
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J908 it was converted into a notified area under Act I of 1900. 
Affairs within the town arc managed ))y a committee consisting 
of a chairman, who is the tahsildar of Jvath, and two nominated 
memlicrs. Income is derived from a tax assessed on persons 
carrying on a trade or practising a profession within ,tho limits 
of tht‘ town, and is supplemented ])y tliree.-fourtlis of tho jji'occeds 
of tlie rental paid for ndzul sliops in the l)azar and hy other mis- 
cellaneous nM'cipts. It aniuiints to some Rs. d,000 yearly and is 
expon(l('d in tlie maintenance of a force of police, tlic employment 
of a staff' of 19 sw(iep;ii‘s and in works of improvement in the town. 

Rath is the chief trading (‘entre of the district and deals in 
grain, cotton and sugar. There are small industries in weaving, 
dyeing and saltpcli’e, l>ut trade lias been hampered l>y the use of the 
tSrln<f(j!frl rujiei'. d'lu' railway maintains an out-ageney here, 
and the roads (o Kulpaliar and Ilaniiipur arc being unTalhid. 
dlie ])roje(d for a brandi line of rail froiii Ilarpalpur station to- 
wards Ilamirpui’ whieh would jiass through Rath has at present been 
abandoned, but the impi’oveinents that hasa? already been carried 
out ill tho means of commumhaitiou slioiild hav(^ tho effect of reviv- 
ing trad(\ There is a branch of the American mission in the town. 

Ror the two years 18()7 and bSGS Rath wa^- a miin[<‘ipality, 
lull as the Imposiiion (d’ octroi duties was found to affect its 
trade adversely th(‘ provisions of the .Municipal A(*t were with- 
drawn. There are 19 ni uJi'fltfs in tin* ttovii known as theZ^/mr/?, 

Mlrdkhf, 

]\f<f , L<Kllt<in and Kliu>xlii fr<f^ CJi<i todhrl- 

Julchfl and Kluird, rwtdVy F(Hnv<t 

DiinvJZii, and fiuhj f I’li-f. The name [Jath is jierhaps derived from 
the Kathor elan of Hajjuits but it was re-foiiiide:l by one 
Sharaf-ud~din, wlio <’alled it after himsedf Sharafabad, about 
1210 A. Ik Ilis doseendaut Saiyid Jiya Diwaii gave his name 
to the JMw’aiijmra 7)iuhdlt\ MUnipiirt is dcilvcd from Mian 
Khair-ullah whose deseeiidaiils btill reside ihcrt‘. The Maadh'nja’- 
pii^a is called after some settlers who eanic lure from Maudaha. 

Hath possesses a lino large lake called the JSagar Tal, Ijesicles 
several smaller ones, adorned with extensive yluds. The tw;o 
stone structures near the town, whieh aie popularly known as 
Qhmddhaiihaks^ are now' Musiilman tombs, built of fragments 
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of Hiiidii or Jain temples, and in tln'ir present >Iiape dale fron^ 
the foiirtOs'iith eoniiiry. Tliero arc also the »’uins of two fort.s 
laiilt by the Rajas of Jaitpiir andCharkhari about the seeond-half 
of the eighteenth eentiiry. One of the mosques in the town and 
a large wejl was built in the reign of Aiirang/i'b. Outside Rath 
on the west is tlu' torn!) of the Ihfr'f Pi i\ -aid to have beiai built 
by a native of Rath over a bri(dc br< light from liaglidad from the 
tomb of Sheikli Aiidul Qadir dilani. .V small fair is la id on the 
fourteenth dny oi R'thi^u.H-s f )) i ; it is attendi'd botliliy iriTidusand 
Miisalmans, but tlrn-e is no trade. In tlu days of Akbar, Ratli 
was tho headquarters of a \\i the Mtrhfr of Kalpi, and 

over a lmndr(‘d years lnU‘i, .»hen it was attacked by C’hhatarsal, 
it is said to have contained many Saivids; from tliis it; may be 
inferred that it was always the (*entre of ]\luhammadan rule. 
Tho old h)t where xholahsill now stands and whei'o ])rl(dvs of 
enormous si/o arc* still sometimes found, i*^ <'lainn'd by the Parihar 
Rajputs of the Dhasan-sido villages as one of tln ir torts. During 
tho Mutiny tla- taluildar ITadi Ali and tho qtfnuinjo Nanba-t Ihii 
wore killed here', in an attack said to have been made by rebel 
of tho surrounding villages. 

HATH Pfrgrm, Tah^il Ratjt. 

Pargana Rath occaipios the north-western corner of tlio 
Hamirpiir distri(t. Tlio symmetry of its boi’dcrs is destroyed 
to some extent by tho intrusions of territory bdonging to tho 
inde])eudont states of Jigni, Sarila aiid C'harkliari in tho north- 
west, north-east and south-east, respectively; bat apart from 
these it is roughly square in shajie, exce])t for two villages in 
the extreme north, which arc almost enclosed by a bend of tho 
Retwa riviT. The Dluisan and Retua rivers form its western 
and northern boundaries, respectively, exccjit ’where tho Jigni 
state intervenes near the jumdion of thos(; rivers : on tho east 
is pargana Jalalpur and tho Sarila stale, and on th(‘. south li{j8 
tahsil Kulpahar and the Pharkhari state :the latUu* statcj has throe 
small islands of territory in the south-east of the pargana. Tho 
greatest length of tho pargana from north to south is 28 miles 
and its greatest l>readth is 21 miles ; the total area is recorded as 
245,471 acres, or 384 square milCs, 
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The south-western part of the pai’gana, a square with its 
north-eastern corner lying on Rath town, forms a tableland 
situated over 100 feet higher than the highest point in the black 
soil parganas of the north and east of the district. This is well 
above the level of the onar soil deposit in the plain, and is 
composed entirely of even occasionally mixed with 

kabar. North of this lies an approximately equal expanse 
of hahdr^ with a varying admixture of parua, which gradually 
slopes down to the mar plain and is drained by the antennse 
of the shallow ncilas which further on unite to form the drainage 
channels of the northern portion of tlio pargaiia. This portion 
together with the eastern belt consists wholly of mar which 
is intersected by the Keolaha, Parwaha, and Baira nal%8, all 
flowing in a north-easterly direction either into the Retwa or 
the Barma. Along the larger streams of the Botwa, Dhasan 
and Barma there are the usual line of ravines and eroded rakar 
soil. Over the whole pargana 13 per cent, of the cultivated 
area in 1907 w'as classified as mar^ 37 per cent, as kabar^ 
3G per cent, as parua^ 13 per cent, as rakar or bhat, and one 
per cent, as kachhar and kaclihiana. 

This description suffices to show that, while not altogether 
a homogeneous pargana, Rath is composed of well defined and 
well-distributed tracts containing all the main soils, a factor which 
contributes in no small measure to its stai)iliby. Cultivation 
during the 27 years preceding settlement averaged 153,552 acres 
or 63 per cent, of tlio total area, a very mmffi higher proportion 
than is found in any other tahsil or pargana, the limits of the 
variation being 107,249 acres in 1881-82 and 141,331 acres 
in 1S9G-97. Of the remainder 44,029 acres, or 17*9 per cent., are 
recorded barren, and some 45,800 acres or 18 per cent, as 
culturable waste, including old and new fallow. The vast 
fluctuations in the areas devoted to the various crops in successive 
years make comparison at fixed periods fallacious, but normally 
it may be said that 56 per cent, of the cropped area is devoted to 
the kharif as against 44 per cent, sown in the rabi. This 
preponderance of autumn corps may suggest the conclusion that 
Rath is inferior to the northern parganas ; but the reason for the 
difference is that Rath contains less black soil, which can be 
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cropped year after year with rahi, and that consequently a 
rotation between autumn and spring crops has to be adopted. 
At the same time liath has a superior it}" in crops, for cotton 
and til cover nearly as largo an acreag*' as and bajra^ and the 
value of ^the former is about TO per cent, higher than that of the 
latter. In the m&i, the staple crop is as usual gram; but the 
extiuit to which it is mixed with wheat is usually much greater 
than in the wholly Idack soil parganas, and both barley and 
linseed are grown to a larger exUnl. "fho area under sugar- 
cane is more extensive than in any olnor ]>argana ; and in 
the good villages of the south, when', (he water-bearing 

stratum ivS some 30 b'Ct i‘ *oin the grt)und surface, there is a 
substantial amount of irrigation from earthen wells. The 
present irrigaO d area over the whole purgana averages just one 
per cent, of that cultivated, but it will greatly inorcaso in thonear 
future when the Dha^an canal is in working order. 3Iio double- 
cropped area is small, and not a]>preeiably larger than in other 
parts of the district. 

The population of llalli reached its zenith in IHHl, when 
it numbered l<)5,o00 persons; and although this number fell 
to 07,720 in 1001, it is the only pargana which had a ]>opulalion 
h\ excess of that of th(* j>revi‘)U8 settlemont. 3’he density is 254 
persons pen- square mile, ranging from 324 in the ixivvAi to 124 
in the ravine tracts, and is higher than that of any otlu'r pargana 
in the district. The system of cultivation is generally superior 
to that found elsewhere, and is attributable to the high ])roportion 
of Lodhi inhabitants. At tb*- recent set tlemoiit in 1907 no less 
than 54 per cent, of the cultivated an^a was in the hands of that 
caste, 12 per cent, was tilled by J brahmans, but no other castes 
had more than 4 per cjnt. Of the total holdings area Gl*47 
per cent, was held l)y tenants as such, 31’07 per cent, (a high 
pro[>ortion) by proprietors theraselvos, and 4*40 per cent, was 
rent-free or nominally rented. The pargana contains 170 
villages, at present divided into 273 mahals. Of the latter 40, 
representing 12 per cent, of the cultivated area, are held by single 
proprietors and 49, representing an equal proportion, in joint 
zainiri'J tri : 40 estates or 10 per cent, are owned in perfect, but 
126, or 03 per cent., in imperfect patiidari tenure, and 8 are 
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hlmi ijacliara. The small estate of Malohau muafi alone is held 
revenue-free. As in tlio case of tenants^ Lodhis are the chief 
proprietors^ owing 41 per cent, of the total area. Rajputs come 
noA't wit! i 28 i)er cent ; and after them come Ijrahmans, 13 per 
ceTit ; Marwaris^ S per (*cnt ; and Baiiias, 3 t>er cent. There are 
only 17 itidividuals who ])ay over Rs. 300 in revenue apiece; 
and the biggest landholders are the Jiajputs of Majhgawan and 
Malehta, of whom some acc(^int has been given is chapter III. 

. The town that giv'es its name to the pargana is probably the 
most imj)ortant place in the district, and is certainly its largest 
market. Thert^ is a considerable number of larger villages, 13 of 
^^1lich hav(‘ weekly markets, and the most important of which 
are (iohand, Muskira Khiird, Aonta and Kuchh(‘(*hha. Th(‘ 
onl}^ metalled road al pres<mt in the pargana is the })ortion of the 
Rath-IIamir])ur road which lies in it, running as far as the 
Rarma river. A bridged road runs from Ratli to Panwari, and 
fair unmotalled roads run to (diandaut on the way to Kalpi, 
Jaitpur, Kuchh(H*]d\a and flalalpur, while a branch takes off from 
Kumharia, a few' miles norih ol Rath, and runs through the north- 
west {‘orner of the pargana to Oral. The j>argana cannot be 
said to be w^dl off at present in the W'ay of communications wnth 
largo trade (m ‘ litres ; but a ( onsiderablo improvement wdll be 
effected iftho projected and already surv(‘yed braiK'h lino of rail 
is built from Suuierpur or Maudaha on the proposed Randa- 
(’awnporo Railway to Rela Tal station : this will pass through 
Rath. 'The pargana hy itself does not form a separate subdivision 
for any juirposes except that of sottlemoiit. The demands fixed 
at the various settlements will ho found in the appendix :* in this 
eonnoction it is im])oi'tant to note that at the recent, revision the 
whole pargana was sott-lod for 30 years, wnth the exception of 18 
village's wdu(*h were alone given the benefit of the fluctuating sys- 
tem under the speeial rules for Rundclkhand. Other information 
regarding the pargana w ill be found in the tahsil article. 

RATH Tiihs'd. 

Rath tahsil lies between 25® 28^ and 23® 56' north latitude 
and 79® 2P and 79° 55' cast longitude: it comprises parganas 


* Appendix, table IX. 
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Jalalpur and Rath, and has a total area of 305,849 acres, 
or 574 square miles, being the largest tahsil in the district. It 
is bounded on the west and north ])y the Dhasan and Betwa 
rivers ; on the east by the Barma and on the south by tahsil 
Kulpahar and the Charkhari state. Its pliysical characteristics 
and chief features have been sufficiently indicated in the pargana 
articles. In its ]>resent shape the tahsil only exists from 1894, 
when Jalalpur tahsil was broken up and the portion lying west 
of the Barma river comprised in tbo pargana of Jalalpur 
was added to it. The united parganas conkrin 170 villages and 
one town. Tlio population, which in 1891 numbered 120,920 per- 
sons, fell slightly to 125,731 in 1901; the latter figure gave a 
density of 219 persons to th^' square mile, the highest in the 
district; and of the whole, 03,439 were females. Classified 
according to religion there were 1 18,075 Hindus, 7,011 Musal- 
maiiH, 7 Jains, 7 Aryas and one Sikh. Among Hindus, 
Lodhis arc the most numerous caste, amounting to 24,030 
souls, and after tliem come (liamars, 18,098; Brahmans, 
9,543; Ahirs, 8,07(); and Koris, 7,408. Other castes having 
over 2,000 representatives apiece were Basors, Kachhis, Rajputs, 
Banias, Gadariyas, Nais, Kumhars, Telia, Dhimars, Dhobis, 
Sonars, and Khaugars ; while the only important l^ajput clan 
was that of Parihars, Among the Musalman itihabitants, 
Sheikhs predominate, followed by Behnas, Pathans and Saiyids. 
The tahsil is almost wholly agricultural in character, the vast 
majority of the inhabitants being dependent for their means 
of subsistence cither directly on cultivation or on the trade in 
agricultural produce. The only local manufa(‘turo is that of 
country clot'li; this explains the presence in the tahsil of a largo 
number of Koris; but even this is a decaying industry, and 
besides the Koris the only non-agri cultural population consists of 
the merchants, traders and Banias who carry on their calling in 
the town of Rath. The communications of the tahsil have already 
been described in the pargana articles ; and a list of the schools, 
fairs, ferries, markets and post-offices of the tahsil will be found 
in the appendix. 

In the days of Akbar Rath formed a mohal or revenue 
subdivision in the sarJear of Kalpi. It always appears to 

15 
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have been the chief Musalmaii .stronghold in the district, and it 
passed to the British with the rest of British Bundelkhaiid in 1803. 
The tahsil now forms a criminal and revenue subdivision 
which is usually entrusted to a full-powered officer on the 
district staff. For purposes of police administration there are 
stations at Bath, Jalalpur, Jariya and Majhgawan, while some 
villages fall within the circles of Kurara, Lal]mra and Bewar. 

SAYAR, Pargrma and Tahsil Maud ah a. 

A declining village in 25° 44' N. and 80° 2' E., on the road 
from Maudaha to Jalalpur, at a distance of nine miles from 
IMaudahaand eighteen miles from Hamirpur. Its population has 
sunk from 2,600 persons in 1805 to 1,041 at the last ceiisus. The 
most numerous castes are Brahmans and Chamars. The place 
is a Bais settlement, founded by the same people who colonized 
Bidokhar. Close by the village there is a mud fort erected by 
Guman Singh, Raja of Banda. Sayar was destroyed by Ghani 
Bahadur in 1705, an event that is still remembered as the 
Ghani-mi, Tliero is a village s(*hool here and a pound. A fair, 
known as the Siddhon ka nxvla, is hold near the village on the 
full moon of Kaviih, At. the spot there is chahiitra or platform, 
near which all who are desirous of offspring for themselves 
or their cattle dig a small square of earth. The fair lasts for 
one day only. 

SISOLAR, Targanaand Tahsil Maudaha. 

A village in 25° 39' N. and 80° 16' E. on the road from 
Hamirpur to Banda, at the point of junction with the road from 
Maudalia, distant ten miles from the latter and twenty-one miles 
from Hamirpur. It contains a police outpost, pound, post 
office and village school. Near the village on the east there is 
a military encamping-ground. There is a small bazar in which 
markets are held on Mondays and Fridays in each week. Sisolar 
had in 1865 a population of 2,787 j^ersons : but this number at 
the last census in 190] had dropped to 1,542, of whom 139 
were ^lusalmans. The chief inhabitants are Hikliit Thakurs, 
whose rights were confiscated for bad behaviour during the 
Mutiny. 
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SEINAGAR, Pavgana nnd Tahsil Maiioba. 

A decayed and decaying town in 25^^ 10' N. and 79® 47' E. 
on the road from Mahoba to Chhatarpur, about throe miles 
north of its junction with the road from Xowgong, ten miles 
from Mahoba and 65 miles from Hamirpur. There is a military 
encamping-ground here^ close to the village on the east. Sri- 
nagar possesses a police station, pound, post-office and 
school ; there is also a poor sarai. In the bazar markets are 
hold on Mondays and Fridays wceldy, l)ut there is litiile trade, 
and what there is, is principally in grain. Formerly metalwork, 
chiefly consisting in the manufacture of In ass Idols and brass 
animals, was carried on he e, but this, like the town, has declined. 
Up till April 1901 the place was administered under Act XX of 
1856, but the operations of the Act wore withdrawn owing to the 
decline in prosperity. The population, which in 1866 numbered 
4,722 persons, had at the census of lOOl fallen to 2,690 persons, , 
of 'whom 189 were Musalmans. Kachhis are the most numerous 
Hindu caste. 

Srinagar 'was founded during the first quarter of the 18th 
century by Mohan Singh, an illegitimate son of the Bundola 
Raja Chhatarsal. It has six mnhdkiH, named Bdzar, Bhainm, 
Banspahariapura, Mnnoharganjy Duhepurn, and Bonakpura, 
Mohan Singh also built the fort, a stone building, the remains 
of which are to lie seen on a hill overlooking part of the 
town. It was destroyed in 1858 by General Whitlock. There 
are also two fine tanks constructed by tho founder, one of 
which, known as the Bara Tal, has an island in tho middle on 
which are tho ruins of an old Chandel temple. The descendants 
of Mohan Singh still hold the zmaindari of Bamnaura in pargana 
Jaitpur. After the deali of iSIohan Singh Srinagar fell into the 
hands of the sabahdars of Jalaun, who stationed an hero and 
established a mint in the fort, whence Srinngnri rupees were 
issued; these are still used in the south of the district and 
in the adjoining native states, and up to 1842 they were the 
currency in which the revenue assessments wore calculated. Tho 
town flourished during the rule of the but during tho 

Mutiny it was sacked by tho outlaw Hespat and has nevor 
since rocoverod. On going through the town ono is struck by 
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its desolate appearance. On every side are to be seen the ruins 
of fine houses, now altogether deserted or else partly inhabited 
by poor families who are unable to restore them. There 
arc two temples, constructed in the time of the Jalaun 
subahdarsj namely, the temple of Bhairon Isath, for the^mainte- 
nance of which the revenue of Atrar muaf in tahsil Mahoha is 
assigned, and that of Sri Eamcbandra, which is supported by the 
Gwalior darbar. 


SUMERPUE, Pargema SrMEnprR, Tahsil Hamieptjb, 

The capital of the pargana lies on the metalled road from 
Hamirpur to Mahoba, at a distance of ten miles from the former 
and 47 miles from Mahoba, in 26® 50' N. and 80® 10' E. A 
second-class road runs south to Banda, and a similar road north 
to Pataura onthe Jumna. Thiii-o is a military encamping-ground 
here near the police station to the north-west of the village. 
The town has four subdivisions or Tholes^ known as Qarhgaj, 
XJnchdy Ghand and ImUla, The last is of recent origin, having 
been formed out of Garhgaj and named after a grove of 
tamarind trees. The main road runs through Garhgaj, Chand 
and Unelia, and on each side of it is the bazar. Markets are 
held twice a wcelv on Wednesdays and Saturdays. The chief 
articles of trade are grain and cattle, the cattle market being 
the largest in the district. Tlio only industry of the place is 
dyeing, which is carried on to some small extent. Besides the 
police station tliore is a post-office, cattle-pound and middle 
vernacular school. The camping-ground is not a good one: 
the ground, being black cotton soil, is full of holes and 
cracks, and it is insufficiently shaded by a few mahua 
trees. Close l)y there is a very small road inspection bunga- 
low which has recently boon constructed. The population of 
Sumerpur at the last census numbered 4,039 persons, of 
whom 294 were Musalmans. Chamars form the bulk of 
the Hindu population. There has been a considerable decrease 
of late years, for in 1865 the number of inhabitants was 
6,360 persons. 

The place has been administered under Act XX of 1856 
since 1893# The average income, derived for the most part 
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from the house-tax, amounts to some Rs. 1 ,000 annually. The 
police force consists of seven men of all grades supported at a 
yearly cost of Rs. 456. For conservancy purposes a staff of 
eight sweepers is maintained. 

The town is of some antiquity, as is proved by the brick- 
strewn mounds that are found everywhere. In the immediate 
neighbourhood of the town there ure three old Jclieras known as 
Lakhanpur, Mirzapur and Itara, in which glass bangles and 
earthenw^are remains and occasionally coins are found. It is 
said to derive] its name from one Sumer, a Khangar, but 
nothing is known of him; Mirzapur is said go have been a 
Khangar village and was possilde founded by this person. The 
vanished town of Lakhanpur is said to ha^’o boon burnt down 
by Nawab Muhammad Khan of Farrukhabad. Outside the town 
are the ruins of two forts, one of which is said to have been 
built by the Nawab and the oilier in more recent times by 
Khuman Singh, Raja of Charkhari, about the middle of the 
eighteenth century. 

The town is mentioned in the Chandm 'iHH as one of the 
thanas established by Prithviraj on the occasion of his attaede 
on Maholia about 1180 A. J). The oldest building in the town 
is a temple built by Cfosains, Imt even this lias little appearance 
of antiquity. The yf/niindffrs are cliiefly Rajputs, but tliero 
arc a few Brahmans ; the former have rather a bad reputation 
and caused considcrabh^ trouldo during the Mutiny. Another 
name for the town is Barka, whicli is explained by the story 
that in the time of Kluimau Singh and (biman 8iiigh the z(f/nvin- 
cktrs had to boar the burden (btr) of collecting the revenues of 
the lyargui^no . 

8UMERPUR Parganay T^dml IUmirpuk. 

Sumerpur is the soTithcrn pargana of the Sadr or Ilamirpur 
talisil; it is separated from pargana Hamirpur by the Betwa 
river. On the north flows the Jumna; on the cast lies tahsil 
Pailani of the Banda district, and on the south and east it is 
bounded by parganas Maudaha and Muskira of the INlaudaha 
tahsil. The total area is returned at 155,202 acres, or 243 
square miles. 
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The pargana is a typical black soil plain, the level of which 
has been broken along an old bed of the Betwa, and along the 
courses of the Karora and its tributary the Larhar nala. The 
former runs east from Paunthia as far as Kamraura, where it 
turns north, joining the present bed of the Bctwa three or four 
miles before its junction with the Jumna. The area enclosed 
between the old and present river beds is 1 7 or 18 square miles. 
This tract reaches the level of the original mar plain in the centre 
and gradually slopes away to the river level on all sides except 
in the south-west towards Paunthia. At Paunthia the river 
bank is high and the old bed of the river forms only a narrow 
channel through it, so that the mar x>lain is almost continuous 
with the central mar plain of the pargana. A belt of ravines 
runs along the right bank of the Betwa as far as Paunthia and 
then follows the old course of the river, to continue in turn along 
the right bank of the Jumna. This belt is narrow as far as 
Kandaura, and then gradually widens out ; but in no part does 
it attain the same dimensions as the ravine bolt in pargana 
Hamirpur, nor are there any individual villages which do not 
extend into the mar plain on one side or the other. The Karora 
nala is formed by the junction of several small streams rising 
near the south-west of the pargana. It flows east through the 
town of yumerpur, and then bends southwards, joining the 
Chandrawal in the south-east. About 5 miles south-east of 
8umerpur it is joined by the Larhar which flows in a north- 
easterly direction from the centre of the southern border. The 
soil in the neighbourhood of these rivers, the nalas and another 
smaller watercourse which flows though the villages of Terha and 
Jsauli, is undulating, broken and poor : but with this exception 
the pargana is remarkable for the homogeneity of its soils and 
physical characteristics, and the other drainage channels of the 
tract, namely the Chandrawal, the Mehla and the Kulharia, 
have no appreciable efioct on it. At the recent settlement 22 
per cent, of the cultivated area was classed as mar, 38 per cent, 
as kabar, 21 per cent, as parioa^ 17 per cent, as rakar or that 
and 2 per cent, as garden or alluvial land. 

Of the total area 18,094 acres, or IPG per cent., are returned 
as barren waste, and some 66,000 acres or 42 per cent, as 
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culturable, including old and new fallow. The (?iiltivated area has 
^^ariea between extremes as high as 103,327 acres in *1879-80 
and 52,477 acres in tho year 1897-9S, but some 80,000 acres 
may normally bo taken as tho avciago under the plough. Both 
the douj^le-cropped and the irrigated area are almost negligible, 
owing to tho great depth of tho \vat(*r in the wells and the 
absence of good tanks ; and the c- opped area, is normally almost 
equally divided between the two harvests, there Ixdng a slight 
preponderance in favou’ of the<vr/>/. Jv'fr, alone or in combina- 
tion, oc(*upies an ovei’wholining proportion of the Ichdrif, while 
gram and wheat intermixed or gram alon • practically account 
for the \Ahole area si'wn witlv Tiie other ('Oi’p< grown are 

chielly cotton and /// in the auliimn, and barley and gram inter- 
mixed in tlio spring. Th<' cultivation is gonci ally of a low order ; 
nor can good husbandry be looked for from a body of tenants 
which contains so largo a proportion of the high castes. Kurmis 
only liold 2 per cent, ol' tho cultivated area; Avhilo Bajputs 
have 29 per cent, and Brahmans 1 I j)er cent., the other l>esb 
reprost'fited castes being Chainai's, with 1(^ per c(Uit., and Kewats, 
witii 0 per cent. Kmuliars, Aliirs, Kadihis, Arakhs and fiadarias 
hold some 20 p a* <'ent. l)etween them. At iht‘ recent settlement 
03*80 per emit, of tlu', holdings area wn,s in tlu* hands of baiaiits, 
and 30*08 per cent, in those of ilia proprietors themselv(‘s, 5''13 per 
cent, being rent-free or nominally naited. Tin; pargana (*ontains 
04 villages at present divided into 275 Of latter 24, 

repre enting 0*1 per cent, of the cultivated area, are owne I liy 
single proprietors; 73 or 20*4 per cent, are held in joint 
zu'iiiindari; 50 or 11*5 per cent, in perfect, 30 oi’ 10*4 per cent, in 
imperfect 6 tenure ; wiiilo no less than 80 or 42*0 per 

cent, are bhai yxck^cr/t. Of the total area Uajputs own 45*5 per 
cent, and Brahmans 22*3 per cent., while after them come 
Marwaris, Musalrnans and Ka^asths: only 3*1 per cent, is in tho 
hands of Kurmis. The largest landed jiropriotors are the Dubes 
of Khandeh in Banda, >vho are now' impoverished. 

The total population of the pargana in 1001 amounted to 
43,711 persons, representing a decrease of IG per cent, both since 
1878 and 1891, when the number of inhabitants w^as very nearly 
equal. The density only comes to 180 persons per square 
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mile, and is small especially in the Imhar tracts, where the 
villages, particularly those of Ingotha, Surauli Buzurg, Terha, 
Sumerpur, Bidokhar and Chhani, are large and unwieldy. Only 
in the portion of the pargana north of the old bed of the 
Betwa is the population sufficient and well-distributed. The only 
town in the tract is that of Sumerpur itself ; and practically the 
whole population is devoted to agriculture. 

Except for settlement purposes, the pargana does not form ' 
a distinct subdivision : it is combined with pargana Hamirpur 
to form the tahsil of that name, and the whole tract is 
usually in the charge of a full-powered officer on the district 
staff. In the appendix* will be found the revenue demands at 
successive settlements, together with that recently assessed. In 
the matter of communications the pargana is fairly well off. The 
metalled road from Hamirpur to Kabrai runs through the chief 
town Sumerpur and traverses the pargana. Unmetalled roads 
load from Hamirpur through Chhani to Muskira, and from 
Sumerpur through Mundora to Banda and through Deogaon to the 
Jumna ferry at Pataura : these are supplemented by the usual 
village cart tracks. If it Is over built the contemplated railway 
from Cawnpore to Banda, with its branch from Sumerpur to 
Bath and either Harpalpur or Jaiipur, will prove of very great 
advantage to the pargana. Other statistics relating to the 
[largana will be found in the tahsil article and a list of the schools, 
ferries, post-offices, fairs and markets is given in the appendix. 

SUNCiRA, Pargana Panwaei Jaitpur, Tahsil Kulpahar. 

A small town in 25°20' N. and 79°38' E. on the road from 
Malioba to Panwari, at a distance of three miles west from 
Kulpahar and sixty miles from Hamirpur. It is commonly 
known as Kunwarpur, so called after Kunwar Rai Singh, a Panwar 
Rajput who settled here almut the middle of the 18th century. The 
name Sungra is said to bo derived from a siingar or ,vild boar, 
which infested the rocks in the vicinity and rendered tho place 
uninhabitable. The fort was built by the Jaitpur Rajas. It 
stands on a height and commands a beautiful view. In it there 
is a large masonry well or baoli. Of the Panwar family Noni 


♦ Appendix, tables IX and X, 
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Arjun Singh distingnished himself *ln the service of Gumaii Singh 
of Banda, and acquired much territory for his master. Arjun 
Singh was himself killed in 1785 in an action with Ali Bahadur. 
His descendant, Mahipat Singh, was hanged after the Mutiny, 
and since then the family has become greatly reduced. 

The headquarters of the tahsil now called Kulpahar 
were removed from Panwari tc Kulpahar in 1857, and in 
^he following year to Sungru, where they remained till 1871, 
when they were again removed to Kulpahar. The population, 
which in 18G5 numbered 4,103 persons, Had fallen in 1901 to 
only 1,798 persons, of whom 9() wore Musalmans. The village 
contains a echoed, and market is hold (^very Sunday : its 
prosperity has somewhat rev'vcd since the introduction of the 
railway. 

SIJPA, Pargitwf. Panwari-J/iti'Uii, Tfdisil IvULrAiiAK. 

A small town lying in 25°20' N. and 79°4G' E, on the banks 
of the Arjun stream, on the road from Srinagar to Charkhari, 
at a distance of ten miles from Kulpahar and fifty-fiv(> miles from 
Hamirpur. It belongs to Lodhi znvinnlars^ who claim to have 
received it from Prithviraj of Dehli when ho advanced against 
Mahoba. Another tradition regarding the jdace is that Kaja 
Prithviraj whoa on his way to attac*k ]Mahoba held his camp at 
Supa and vanquished the Goncls, who had built the fort and wore 
then in occupation of the place. There is a ruined fort lioro, 
built ])y the Pan war, Arjun Singh of hungra, at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. It was dismantled by the British in 
1805. A school is established hero and there is a bazar in 
which a market is held on Tuesdays; the chief trade is in cotton. 
The population, which in 1865 amounted to 4,G75, had fallen in 
1901 to 4,001 persons, of whom G97 wore Musalmans. 

The place was the sceim of a battle between Muhammad Khan 
Bangash and the Bundelas in 1727 A. 1)., and again between 
Pahar Singh Raja of Jaitpur and his nephews Guman Singh and 
Khuman Singh. It gave its name to a small pargaiia under the 
Bundelas, and was for a short time occupied by a detachment of 
British troops. Some two miles south of the town is a station of 
the same name on the Jhausi-Manikpur section of the Great 
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Indian Peninsula railway. It is important as the nearest station 
to the large mart of Charkhari, and the trade of the place has to 
some extent revived. 

SURAULI BUZURG, Pargana Sumerpub, Tahsil H^mibpue. 

A large village in 25^53' N. and 80®18'E. on the banks of the 
Jumna, which is here crossed by a ferry leading to the Fatohpur 
district, at a distance of about ten miles from Hamirpur. l( 
belongs to Gaur Rajputs who have rather a bad reputation. 
During the Mutiny they gained possession of one or two guns, 
and with their aid levied blackmail on all boats passing down 
the Jumna. By way of punishment the village was taken away 
from the ancestral proprietors and given in farm to on outsider 
for fourteen years ; it :\’a8 subsequently restored to the old 
proprietors. A cart-track loads from the village to Sumerpur. 
The population has declined from 2,521 in 1865 to a total of 1,925 
inhabitants at the census of 1901. Of these 1,882 were Hindus 
and 43 Musalmaiis. 


TERHA, Pargma Sumerpur, Tahsil Hamirpur. 

A village in 20° 50' N. and 80® 17' E. on the Banda border, 
about seven miles cast of Sumerpur and twelve miles south-east 
from the district headquarters. Ft belongs to Rajputs of the 
Galiarwar clan. The place has greatly declined. In 1872 it had 
a population of 2,839 persons, but in 1901 the total had sunk to 
1,768, of whom 33 were Musalmans. The village contains a 
school. 
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Table III . — Vital Statistics, 



• The rates from 1891 to 1900.are calculated from the returns of the 1891 census* 
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Table V. — Statistics of cultivation and irrigation, 1315 Fastis 
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Table Yl.—Area in acres under the principal crops, Tahsil Hamirpur. 
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Figures not available owing to survey and settlement operations, 





Table VI — (continued). — Area in acres under the jnrincijxil crops, TahsiURath. 
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Figures not available owing to survey anj settlement operations. 



Table VI— (continued).— jlrea in acres under the jmwiijial crops, Tahsil Ktdpahar. 
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Table VI— (continued ).— iv acres tinder the puncipol crops, Tahsil Jilahola. 
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Table VI— (concluded).— ^Irea in acres imder the principal crops, Tahsil Maudaha. 
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Number of persons convicted or bound over in respect of— 
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itcb'mirpur JbUtrwt, 
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Table VIII. — GognizaUe crime. 


Number of oases investi- 
gated by police. 


Number of persons. 



Year. 

8uo 

motu. 

By ( 

orders of Sent up 
Magis- jfor trial, 
trate. ; 

1 

Ti iod. 

Acquit- 
ted or 
dis- 
charged. 

Con- 

victed, 


1 

2 ' 

3 

! 4 

j 


0 

7 

1891 


1,000 ! 


1 

! 1,151 

1,408 

188 

1,220 

1892 


1,279 i 

... 

, 891 

1,119 

200 

919 

1893 


1,250 

2 

843 

1,0.57 

239 

818 

1894 

... 

1,202 

12 

835 

J,048 

234 

814 

1895 


1,782 ; 

42 

1,257 

1,514 

315 

1,2^9 

1896 

... ... 

2,169 

42 

1,588 

1.875 

277 

1.6.8 

1897 

... • 

2,172 

25 

1 1,723 

2,200 

343 

1,917 

1898 


h50 

38 

507 

758 

152 

606 

1899 


871 I 

43 

! 582 

750 1 

174 1 

582 

1900 

••• ••• 

1,110 1 

25 

1 797 

1,010 

173 , 

837 

1901 

•». ... 

757 ■ 

23 

i 615 

092 

131 

601 

1902 


871 i 

28 

j 584 

791 

200 : 

585 

1903 


952 

20 

1 628 

851 

135 1 

696 

J904 

•• 

1,012 

23 

1 003 

840 

126 1 

714 

1 905 

... 

1,206 

80 

: 850 

1,000 

140 

920 

1900 


1,136 

35 

1 774 

1,208 

271 : 

937 

1907 - 

... 

080 

37 

417 

, 1 

744 

213 1 

601 

1903 

1909 

19.0 

1911 

1912 

... ... 

832 

18 

507 ' 

! 

1 

i 

707 

j 

148 1 

559 




Ngi'fi. -Cwlumus 2 a d 3 should show ciees iusututed during the year. 






Table IX . — Revenue demand at successive settlements. 


Al*PEi^DlX. 






Table X,— DemancZ ai settlement and subseqvmt revisions^ 


Samirpur District, 


xW 


Fifth 

revision. 

12 


Fourth 

revision. 

rH 


Third 

revision. 

OT 


Second 

revision. 

Oi 


First 

revision. 

CO 


Incidence per 
acre — 

Total. 


As. p. 

10 10 

10 3 

10 6 

8 0 

15 9 

13 2 

8 6 

6 6 

10 3 

11 3 

10 9 

(M 

O 

Culti- 

vated. 

CO 

.eo»:-05i;-<»i35i0 i-t OOWO 

05 

(X> 

Cesses. i Total. 

lO 

'•if 

Rs. Rs. 

5,252 67,774 

9.045 , 99,502 

14,297 1,57,276 

5,498 60,486 

22,003 2,42,040 

27,501 3,02,526 

17,574 , 1,89,019 

8.046 i 66,338 

8,691 1 95,276 

9,070 99,771 

17,761 j 1,95,047 

85,179 j 9,29,206 

S S 00 

P fifl o 

Ills 

09 

eo 



wr^oiooi^toio N »Or-jco 

.C^lOt^GOCOMrfl 05 OOOOO 

W e* o c<r TfT o" to* i-T rC co" o i-*' 

»0 05 ^ »0 l— l'«. 00 S i>- 

*-r N w r-T r-T 

8,44,027 

Where included 
in Aitt-i' 
Akhari. 


Hamirpur 

Maudaha 

Ehandaut 

Raih 

Rath 

rKharela 

IMahoba 

Maudaha 

Fhandela 

' 





Pargana and 
tahsil. 


Hamirpur 

Sumerpur 

Tahsil Hamirpur 
Jalalpur 

Rath ... 

Tahsil Rath ... 
Kulpahar 

Mahoba 

Maudaha 

Huskira 

Tahsil Maudaha 

Total 





Table Excise. 
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ffamirp^ir Dhtiiot, 


Tabt.e XI J. — Sfamps. 


Year. 

Kcoeipts from — 

Total 

cbargfs. 

Ncn- 

jiidicial. 

Court-foo 

including 

copies. 

All sources 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 




lU, 

Ks. 

Hs. 

Ks. 

1890-91 

• a* • • • 

- 

14,035 

27,602 

41,775 

501 

1801-92 


... 

11,897 

26,‘58 

38,794 

743 

1892-93 



12,684 

27,072 

39,829 

470 

1893-94 

••• 

... 

11.420 

30,276 

41,836 

323 

1894-96 

••• ••• 

... 

13,607 

2J,237 

34,909 

627 

1895-96 

••• ••• 

... 

12,043 

25,668 

37,641 

331 

1896-97 

••• 


10,777 

22,370 

33,158 

301 

1897-98 



10,i94 

22,682 

33,118 

364 

1898-99 


... 

9,701 

24,414 

34,644 

412 

1899-1900 

• • « « 


9,089 

25,007 

34,601 

772 

1900-01 

••• 


8,865 

26,553 

34,880 

396# 

1901*02 

• ' ••• 


8,251 

26,853 

35,576 

695 

1902-03 



8,790 

26,112 

34,350 

774 

1903-04 

... 


8,584 

25,203 

34,339 

• 677 

1904-05 



7,365 

20,468 

28,301 

680 

1905-06 

... ... 

... 

8,296 

22,706 

31,501 

1,194 

1906-07 

t.i 


6,868 

1:3,315 

N 30,679 

618 

1907-08 

... .a. 


10,329 

30,094 

41,020 

828 

1908-09 

*•* < • a 



1 

\ 



f909-l0 

... ... 






1910-11 

••• 




1 


1911-12 

••• 






1912-33 

... ... 

I 

1 





* Discoiiikt only. 







Table XIII. — Income-tax, 
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• Colamns 7, 8, 9 and 10 do not include figures for tahsil Malioba as they are not available for this year. 
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' Hamirpilif District 


Table XIV Income^tdoS by Tahdls (Part IV only). 


Tahsil Hamirpur. 


•Tahsil Bath. 


Tahsil Kulpahar. 


Under Over Under Over Under Over 

Ks. 2,000. Rb. 2.000. Rs. 2,000. Rs. 2.000 Rb. 2,000. Bs. 2,000. 



1892- 93 ... 

1893- 94 ... 

1894- 96 ... 
1896-96 ... 

1896- 97 ... 

1897- 98 ... 

1898- 99 ... 

1899- 1900 . 

1900- 01 ... 

1901- 02 ... 

1902- 03 ... 

1903- 04 ... 

1904- 05 ... 
1906-06 ... 

1906- 07 ... 

1907- 08 ... 

1908- 09 ... 

1909- 10 ... 

1910- 31 ... 

1911- 12^... 

1912- 13 ... 


126 2,047 
123 1,983 
159 2,2C6 
149 2,678 
140 2,148 
130 1,965 

116 1.756 

117 1,826 

116 1,840 
121 1,860 
121 1,916 

119 1,870 

120 1,899 

36 896 




I J36i 
175! 

184 


14 1,855131 

17 1,370 143 

16 1,708 146 

18 1,477 153 

18 1,481 153 

17 1,381 147 

19 1,481 136 

20 1,504 122 

20 1,616 136 
19 1,488 131 
17 1,347 132 
17 1,290 124 
24 1,761121 
23 1,826 31 
23 1,910 82 
23 1,868 26 

21 1,787 28 
23 1,832 32 


7 776 

11 1,004 
10 1,027 
13 1,048 
9 706 















IPPEKDIX. 
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Table XIV— (concluded).— iwcowe-feta! hy TahsUa {Part IV only). 


Year. 

Tabsil Maboba. 


Tabsil Maudaha. 

' Under 
Es. 2,000. 

Rs 

Over 

2,000. 


Under 
Bs. 2,000 

Over 
Be. 2,000. 


Tax. 

00 

g 

00 

i 

00 

Tax 

Year. 

Assessees. 

Tax. 

00 

s 

s 

o 

00 

00 

•< 

Tax. 

1 

• 

2 

3 

■ 

m 

|B|| 

2 

8 

4 

6 



Rs. 


Rs. 




■ 

Rs. 

1890-91 

80 

1,247 

8 

203 

1891-92 ... 

82 

1,148 

■ 

888 

1891-92 

106 

1,689 

3 

203 

1892-93 ... 

76 

972 

6 


1892-93 

123 

1.859 

5 

892 

1893-94 ... 

87 

1,347 

6 

kII 

1893-94 

126 

1,961 

3 

381 

1894-95 ... 

82 

1,148 

6 


1894-9S 

131 

2,004 

6 

446 

J 896-96 ... 

89 

1,344 

6 


1895-96 

119 

1,806 

2 

209 

1896-97 ... 

90 

1.484 

6 


1896-97 

92 

1.869 

2 

26l 

1897-98 ... 

111 

1,542 

6 

HP 

1897-98 

79 

1,171 

2 

811 

1898-99 ... 

108 

1,617 

6 


1898-99 

78 

1,087 

2 

234 

1899-1900 ... 

111 

J,684 

7 


1899-1900 ... 

73 

1,034 

2 

198 

1900-01 ... 


1,617 

6 

bm 

1900-<n 

70 

970 . 

1 

182 

1901-02 ... 

93 

1,448 

5 

HP 

1901-02 

76 

997 

1 

160 

1902-03 ... 

89 

1,444 

7 

622 

1902-03 

22 

676 

1 

138 

1903-04 ... 

82 

1,307 

6 

848 

1903-04 

26 

679 

1 

178 

1904-05 ... 

24 

718 

8 

240 

1904-06 

26 

627 

2 

230 

1905-06 ... 

27 

786 

8 

261 

1905-06 

25 

661 

8 

292 

1906-07 ... 

28 

769 

4 

298 

1906-07 

40 

976 

6 

491 

1907-08 ... 

28 

777 

4 

277 

1907-08 





1908-09 „. 

29 

804 

4 

268 

1908-09 





1909-10 ... 





1909-10 





1910-11 ... 





1916-11 





1911-12 





1911-12 





1912-13 ... 





1912-18 











17 

















Table XV . — District Board. 
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APPENDIX. 


XXI 


Table ’X.Yl.^^Diatrihution of police^ 1908. 


Than a. 

Sub- 

inspec- 

tOiS. 

2 

Hoad- 
con- 
s tables. 

Con- 

stables. 

1 Munici- 
pal 

police. 

Town 

police. 

Rura! 

police 

Road 

police 

• 

1 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

Hamirpur 

... 

1 

1 

8 

• •• 

13 

3 

2 

£} uar 

... 

1 

1 

70 


.. 

66 

2 

Kill pah a« * 

... 

i 1 

1 

1C 

• •• 

16 

42 

... 

Malioba 

... 

2 

1 

10 

23 

1 ... 

61 

10 

Maudaha 

... 

2 

J 

i 8 

... 

1 

lO 

84 

10 

Kabrai 

- 

1 

1 

9 

... 

• M 

53 

4 

Sumerpur 

... 

1 

1 

8 

... 

7 

62 

6 

Srinagar 


1 

1 

8 

... 

... 

55 

6 

Kaphipur 

... 

1 

1 

9 

... 

• •• 

65 

5 

Hajhgawan 

... 

1 

1 

8 

... 

... 

73 

... 

Lalpura 

... 

1 

1 

7 

»«• 

••• 

54 

8 

Jalalpur 

... 

1 

1 

8 

... 

... 

61 

• •• 

Bewar 

... 

1 

1 

8 


... 

75 

4 

Muskira 

... 

1 

1 

8 

... 

••• 

71 

6 

Rath 

... 

1 

1 

8 

17 

... 

73 

8 

Kurara 

... 

1 

1 

8 

... 

... 

55 

2 

Jaria 

... 

1 

1 

.8 

... 


63 

6 

Pan war i 

... 

1 

1 

8 

... 

«*• 

73 

4 

Outposts. 









Si solar 

... 

... 

1 

4 

... 

••• 

... 

... 

Chandaut 

... 1 

... 

1 

4 

... 




Kharel i 

I 

1 

•• 

... 

1 

... 

... 


... 

Civil Reserve 


6 

10 

64 


... 


... 

Armed police 

i 

* !• 

I 

18 

88 


... 

... 

... 

Total 

... i 

1 

27 

48 

312 

40 

46 

1,078 

83 


rtaW^rndt *“ *®“® of 44»e»d^ 



xzu 


Ecmvrjow' District. 


Table XVII. — Education. 




Total. 


Secondary education. 

Primary education. 

Year. 


"o 

Scholars. 


Scholars. 


Scholars. 



d 

a 

n . 

•s OQ 

O o 
o 6C 

'Sii 

CO 

Males. 

Females. 

Schools. 

Males. 

Females 

Schools. 

Males. 

i 

'3 

a 

r® 

> Pm 

1 


2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

, 9 

10 

1896-97 


101 

3,119 

26 

7 

668 


93 

2,480 

26 

1897-98 

••• 

99 

8,113 

46 

7 

629 


91 

2,451 

46 

1898-99 


97 

3,337 

49 

7 

706 


89 

2,598 

49 

1899-1900 

• •• 

98 

3,941 

39 

7 

823 


- 90 

3,071 

39 

1900-01 

• •• 

98 

8,723 

31 

7 

833 


90 

2,864 

31 

1901-02 


90 

3,947 

35 

7 

919 

• •4 

82 

2,988 

85 

1902-03 


123 

4,913 

27 

7 

968 

• 41 

116 

8,945 

27 

1903-04 


124 

4,929 

64 

7 

998 


117 

3,981 

64 

1904-0S 


128 

4,267 

23 

7 

648 


121 

3,619 

23 

1906-06 

• ee 

127 

4,499 

66 

7 

864 


120 

3,686 

66 

1906-07 

• •• 

127 

4,404 

187 

7 

941 


120 

3,463 

137 

1907- 08 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1012-13 

1918-14 

••• 

• •• 

••1 

tee 

• •1 

• M 

••• 

137 

5,886 

! 

1 

i 

i 

825 

8 

612 

118 

129 

1 

1 

4,723 

1 

212 







XXlll 


List of Schools, 


Tahsil. 


/ 


% 


Hamirpur. J 


I 


/ 


Maudaba. C 


Pargana. 

1 

Locality. 

Class. 

Average' 

attend- 

ance. 

Hamirpur 

•V 

Hamirpur 

Vernacular Mid- 
dle. 

132 

Sumerpur 


Sumerpur 

Ditto ... 

41 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Branch <«cbool ^ 

8S 

Hamirpur 


Eurara 

Upper Primary 

47 

Sumerpur 


Ingotba 

Ditto ... 

40 

Ditto 


Paunthia Buzurg» 

Lower Primary ... 

22 

Hamirpur 


Patara 

Ditto 

20 

Sumerpur 

-ft* 

Bidokbar 

Ditto ... 

24 

Hamirpur 


Pandbari 

Ditto ... 

16 

Sumerpur 


Chbani Buzurg ... 

Ditto 

22 

Hamirpur 


Bbauli 

Ditto 

25 

Ditto 

ft* 

Jbalokbar 

Ditto 

11 

Sumerpur 


Terba 

Ditto 

17 

Ditto 

tit 

Eaudaura 

Ditto 

19 

Ditto 


Bank! ... 

Ditto ... 

18 

Ditto 


Pataura 

Ditto 

19 

Bitto 


1 Pacbkbura Buz- 

Ditto 

35 

Ditto 

... 

L S* 

Sumerpur (Girls* 
scbuol). 

Ditto 

15 

Ditto 


Surauli Ehurd ... 

Aided school 

15 

Hamirpur 


Bacbrauli ... 

Ditto .. • 

17 

Maud^ha 

... 

Maudaba ... 

Vernacular Mid- 
dle. 

Branch schools ... 

72 

Ditto 


Ditto 

86 

Muskira 


Muskira ... 

Upper Primary... 

47 

Ditto 


Bcwar 

Ditto 

72 

Ditto 

... 

Ebarela 

Ditto ... 

72 

Mauadha 

II. 

Artara 

Ditto 

43 

M uskira 

• 11 

Giibrauli ... 

Ditto 

74 

Ditto 

... 

Lodbipur Newa* 
da. 

Lower Piimary... 

28 

Maudaba 

. . . 

Patanpur 

Ditto 

14 

Muskira 

... 

Bijcbta 

Ditto ... 

16 

Maudaba 

• •• 

Bbamai 

Ditto 

5 

Ditto 


Sisolar 

Ditto .*1 

20 

Muskira 


Umri 

Ditto 

25 

Ditto 


Imilia 

Ditto ... 

20 

Ditto 


Baswari 

Ditto 

20 

Maudba 


Bbainsmari 

Ditto 

17 

Muskira 

... 

Bandbur Buzurg. 

Ditto 

3 

Ditto 

Ill 

Bibuni ... 

Ditto ... 

16 

Maudaba 

• 11 

Eapabaria 

Ditto 

24 

Ditto 

... 

Sayar ... 

Ditto 

23 

Ditto 


Naraicb 

Ditto .,. 

18 

Ditto 


Bbulsi ... 

Aided school 

12 

Muskira 

.9. 

Pabari ... 

Ditto ... 

19 

Ditto 


Husaina 

Ditto 

14 

Ditto 


Eandhauli ••• 

Ditto 

15 

Maudaba 

!!! 

CbbaniEburd ... 

Ditto ... 

14 

Muskira 

... 

Bewar 

Aided Girls' 

school 

9 



XXIV 


Itamirpwf JOistrid. 


List of Schools 



Pargana. 


Mall obi - I Mahob.i 



Kal ]>»]):) 


Locality. 


Malioba 

Srinagar 

Goindi 

Kabrai 

Sijaliri 

Chhikabra 

Bhandra 

Pabra 

Paswara 

Bilbai 

Gabra 

Surba 

Ganj 

Makarbai ... 
Srinagar (Girls’ 
scbool). 

Pawa 

Karipabari 
Smgbanpur Bag- 
bari. 

Mahoba 


Kiilpabar 
l)itto 
Sujja 
Juitp r 
Ajuar 
Panwari 
SuDgra 
Bendo 
Kankua 
Kilauwa 
Budhwani 
Nunaura 
Pipra Moaf 
I Bijaipur 
I Bbarwara 
I Nngaraghat 
Mabuabaadh 
Karahra Kalan 
Mundari 
Ikthaiiban 
Gaiirabri 
Seonrbi 
Nakra 
Saunra 
Dulara 
Bagwaba 
Pbundua 


Average 
ClasB. attend- 

ance. 


Middle scbool 
Upper Primary... 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary ... 


Aided scbool 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Aided Girls’ 

scbool. 

Aided Christian 
Mission orpba» 
nage girls* 

scbool. 


Middle Scbool 
Branch School 
Upper Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
[ Ditto 

; Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Aided School 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 













List o/ (concluded). 


Talisil. 

Pa rgaua. 

Locality. 

Class of School. 

Averago 

attend- 

ance. 

• 


Dhawar 


Aid School 

16 

Kulpbliar ( 

Kulpahar — (con- \ 

Rurei o 


Ditto ... 

17 

— (flow- < 

eluded). ] 

Pan wan I 


Aided Girls* School 

11 

cluaea). / 

( 

Panwari ll 


D^tto 

11 


Hath 

Rath 


Middle School .. 

76 

/ 

Do. 

Do. 


Branch School ... 

190 

j 

Do. 

Do. 

* 

Model Girls* 

24 





School. 

22 


J lalpur 

Bilgaon 


Upper Primary ... 



RaMi 

Fhcra Salajit 


l>it'0 

44 


Do. 

Naiiranga 


Ditto 

32 


Jnlnlpuv 

Dh« ofwaii 


Ditto 

30 


Ditto 

Jalalpur 

... 

Ditto 

60 


Rath ... 

Majhgawan 


Ditto 

43 

**■ 

Do. 

Islainpur 


Lower Primary ... 

21 


Do. 

Aonta 


Upper Primary ... 

45 


Do. 

Jarakhar 


Ditto 

42 


Do. 

Gohand 


Ditto 

60 


Ja lalpur 

Chandaut 


Lower Primary ... 

23 


Rath 

Rihonta 

... 

Ditto 

16 

♦ 

Do. 

Jariya 

... 

Ditto 

17 


Do. 

Amund 


Ditto 

27 


Do. 

Tola Rawat 


Ditto ... 

14 


Do. 

Dharana 


Ditto . .. 

20 


Jalalpur 

Purnini 


Ditto 

6 


Diito 

Kupra 


Ditto 

17 

Katli 

Rath 

Itailia 


Ditto 

16 

1 

Jalalpur 

Mantua 


Ditto 

29 

i 

Rath ... ' 

Anghaiira 


Ditto 

16 


Do. 

Malehta 


Ditto 

21 


Jalalpur ... i 

Neoli bansa 


Ditto 

12 


Rath .. i 

Dhanauri 


Aided School 

1 26 


Do, ... 1 

Itaura 


Ditto 

1 19 


Do. ... i 

Kachhra Kalan 


Ditto 

21 


Do. ... ' 

Nahdaura 


Ditto 

22 

* 

Do. 

Uinaria 

... 

Ditto 

19 


Do. 

Galiha 


Ditto 

19 


Do. 

Bira 


Ditto 

18 

1 

Do. 

Sarsai 

... 

Ditto 

19 

1 

Jalalpur 

Baukhar 


Ditto 

12 


Ditto 

Jitkari 

... 

Ditto 

12 


Rath 

Kulenhda 


Ditto 

25 


Do. 

Mawai 


Ditto 

18 


Do. 

Rahil nk 


Ditto 

24 


Do. 

Kai tlii 


Ditto 

16 


Do. 

Ballaon 


Ditto 

14 


Do. 

Khera 


Ditto 

14 

\ 

Do. 

Pahra 


Ditto 

19 

V 








Samirpw BietrioL 


ROADS, 190a . 


Length. ‘ 


A.— Peovikoial. 

1. Cawnporo, Hamirpur and Saugor road 

2. Fatehpur, Banda and Saagor road 


Miles. far. 


B.— LooAn 

I.^Firat'clan roads, meiallsd, bridged and drained 
throughout. 


1. Hamirpur station road 

2. Kabrai railway station feeder road 
8. Mahoba railway feeder road 

4. Maboba to Charkhari ... 

6. Jaitpur railway feeder road 

6. Maudaba to Muskira ... 

7. Mahoba to Lauri ... 

8. Knlpabar railway feeder road 

9. Bath to Kulpabar 
10. Hamirpur to Bath 


lIA*~^8econd^elaS8 roads, unmetalled, bridged and drained 
throughout, 

1. Jaitpur to Kulpabar ... 

2. Railway feeder road to Kari Pabari railway station 

3. Charkbari to Supa railway station 


II B*-^8eeond^ class roads, unmetalled, bridged and partially 
drained. 


1. Banda to Sumerpur 

2. Hamirpur to Kal pi 

3. Bath to Panwari 

4. Hamirpur to Bath {vide I-IO) 

5. Maboba to Kulpabar ... 


III*^Fourth^elaes roads, unmetalled, banked, partially 
bridged and drained. 



1. Bath to Cbandaut 
S. Baswari to Siselar 
8. Hath to Mobanagbat 


Total 


67 


cooii^o M oiid )0 I a> I 





APFEKBIX. 


ROADS, 


Length. 


Miles. for. 


IV,-^Siisih»ela8S roads, cleared only. 


Maudaha to Jalalpur ... 

Maudaha to Kapsa 
Bath to Jalaljjpr ... 

Panwari to lifthhura 
Bath to Kuchhecbcha ... 

Bewar to Eharela ... 

Srinagar to Supa 
Snmerpur to Pataura ... 

Jhalokbar to Jalalpur ... 

Maudaha to Ingotha ... 

Ma^aha to Naraich ... 

Jalalpur to Eharela 

Nowgong to Cliarkhari and to Tehra 

Eulpahar to Panwari ... 

Bath to Jaitpur ... 


Gbakd Total 


222 

4 

609 

0‘1 


0it>^ci^)j^00tfk.000000)0 






ffamirpur district 


FEBBIES, 1906. 


Tahsil. 

Pargana 

Village. 

Name of ferry. 

River 

Manage- 

ment. 

Hamir- 

pur. 

Uamir- 

pur 

• 

Hamirpur ... 

Hamirpur 

Juiiiua 

% 

Public 
W 0 i<cs 
Depai t- 
ment. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Hetwa 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Bhauli 

Bhauli 

Jumna 

District 
Boa rd. 

i 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Sikrorhi 

Sikrorhi 

Do. 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Sumer-' 

pur. 

Pataura 

Pataura 

Do 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Surauli Bu- 
zurg. 

Surauli Buziirg 

Do. 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Sahor^pur .. 

Sahorapur 

Betwa 

Private, 

Ditto 

Hamir- 

pur 

Barua 

Barua 

Jumna 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Bachhrauli 

Buchhri'uli ... 

Do. 

Ditto, 

Rath 

Jalalpur 

Chanda ut ... 

Chandaut 

Betwa 

Ditto. 


Income. 


S§ 

O n 

bca; 


e8 ® ® 

® bcP5 


Rs. 1,100 





APPlBlirDlJL 


%XlX 


POST-OFFICES, 1908. 


Tahsil. 

Pargana. 

Name of office,. 

Class. 


. t 

Hamirpur ... M 

Hamirpur ... „. 

1 

* 

Head office 
combined. 

a. 

C 

Kurara 

Branch office. 

• ! 

C 

Sumer pur ... 

Ditto 

'! 

i>Sumerpur ^ 

Lalpura 

Ditto ... 


Maudaha 

Maudaha ... ... j 

^ Sub-office 


Muskira 

Muskira „ 

; Dilto ... 


Maudaha 1 

Sisolar 

! Branch office 


Muskira ... ^ 

Bewar 

i Kharela 

1 . . . 

i Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 


Malioba 


Kulpahar 


Ra^i 


Jalalpur 


-i 


Charkhari 

Statp. 


Kabrai 

Srinagar 

Kulpahar 

Panwari 

Jaitpur 

Ajnar 

Rath 

Jariya 

Majhgawan 

Jalalpur „ 

Chandaut... 

Charkhari 


combined 

Branch office. 

Ditto ... 

Sub-offico ... 

Ditto ... 

Branch office. 

Ditto 

Sub- office 

Branch office. 

Ditto 

Ditto .. 

Ditto ... 

S u b-o ffi c e 
combined. 


Management. 


Imperial, 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 




4 Hamir- 

Bath. Kulpahai*. Mahoba. Maudaha. pnr. 




Hami/rpur District 


Tahsil . 

"1 

I 

\ 

j 


i 


MARI^TS, 1908. 


Pargana. 

Bazar. 

Hamirpur 

Hamirpur ... 


Do. 

Kurara 


Sumerpur 

Sumerpur 


Do. 

Chhani Buzurg 


Maudaha ... 

Maudaha ... 


Do. 

Sisolar 


Muskira 

Eharela 


Do. 

Gahrauli 


Do. ... 

Pahari Bhitari 


Do. 

Muskira ... 


Do. 

fiaswari 


Do. 

Imilia 


Do. 

Umri 


Do. 

Bewar ... 


Mahoba ... 

Rhatpura ... 


Do. 

Mahoba 


Do. 

Ditto 


Do. 

Eabrai 


Do. 

Goindi ... 


Kulpahar 

Jaitpur 


Do. 

Lohenri 


Do. 

Pipra 


Do. 

Minaura ... 



Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Oo. 

Bo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 


Bath 

Do. 

Do, 

Do« 


Majhgpawan 

Ajnar 

Tikaria Jaitpur 
Sapa ... 

Sungra 
Satari ... 

Kulpabar , . 
Ganhrari ... 

Bi Jaipur 
Kilauwa 
Bharwara ... 
i^nwari 
Paharia 
Cbauka 
Kankua »„ 
Teia 

Eashipur ... 

Dharwar ... 

Bendo 

Seonrhi 

Nagaraghat 

Dolara 

Behonta 

Bahank 

Gk>ha]id 

Nahdaura 


Market days. 


^Rsday and Saturd»iy, 
Sunday and Thursday, 
Wednesday and Saturday. 
Saturday. * 

■» 

Tuesday and Saturday. 
Monday and Friday. 
Tuesday and Saturday, 
Friday. 

Wednesday, 

Sunday. 

Tuesday. 

Monday. 

Monday. 

Sunday. 

Tuesday. 

Friday. 

Saturdiy. 

Tuesday. 

Monday. 

Wednesday and Saturday, 
Tuesday. 

Sunday. 

Thursday. 

Tuesday. 

Thursday, 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Sunday. 

Friday. 

Monday and Thursday. 
Friday. 

Saturday. 


Tuesday. 

Monday and Tuesday. 
Wednesday. 

Sunday. 

Ditto. 

Tuesday. 

Saturday. 

Wednesday. 

Saturday. 

Thursday. 

Tuesday and Saturday. 
Thuridiay. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Saturday. 

Friday, 





APPENDIX. 


XXXI 


Tahsil. 



MARKETS, m^^{concluded). 


Pargana, 

Bazar. 

Market daya. 

• 

Bath 


Sunday. 

Do. 

Aonta 

Thursday. 

Do. 

Kheia ... 

Monday. 

Do. 

Muakira khurd 

Tuesday. 

Do. 

Majbgawan 

Wednesday. 

Do. 

Tola Khangaran ... 

Thursday. 

Do. 

Jarakhar ... 

Tuesday. 

Do. 

Basila 

Friday. 

Do. 

Kochhocliclia 

Ditto. 

Jalalpnr 

ruraim ••• ... 

Thursday. 




Eatli. Hamirpnr. 


MXli 


Somwfw District 


FXtjiS, im 


TahsilJ 


Pargana. 


Hamirpvir. 


SuinerpuiA 


Jalalpiir. 


Rath ... 


Towii or village. 

‘Name of fair. 

Date. 

Average 

atten- 

dance. 

Jhalokhar ... 

Bhu i u y a u 
Ilani. 

EvdH Sunday 

200 

i/yo6 

Mirniipur ... 

Duuaya 

Kartik Puraumasbi. 

Patara 

Kami Pir ... 

Kartik 

'' 250 

Do. 

Jalbaba 

Magb ... 

250 

Do, 

Mahabir 

Agban Piiramnasbi. 

260 

Kurara 

hare Deo . 

Ohait Siidi Nanini 
and Kuar Piiran- 
masbi. 

200 

Shankariiur . 

No name ... 

Month of Pus 

200 

Haunkhar ... 

Manasar Nath 

Kartik Puvanmasbi. 

3,000 

Maihanao ... 

Banna g 

Ditto 

2,000 

Bhauniyaii ... 

... 

Pus Amawas ... 

600 

Atraiya 

... 

Agban Puranmasbi. 

200 

Deogaon ... 

Kami k h y a 
Devi. 

Pus ditto 

200 

Pa ta lira ... 


Agban ditto ... 

160 

Kuchhechcha. 

Gosbain Baba 

Agban Sudi Parwa. 

100 

Cbhani Bnz- 

urg. 

Sidhh Bakh 
Baba. 

Pus Puranmasbi 
(commences). 

10,000 

Bhakaul 

Bhntani 

Agban Puranmasbi. 

200 

Paimthia 

Jhanru Baba 

Agban Amawas 

100 

Kalauli Tir. 

Gosbain Baba 

Ditto 

100 

Sumerpur ... 

Dharmesli a r 
Baba. 

Agban Amawas and 
Baisiikh Amawas 

200 

! 

Chaudaut ... 

liatu Lila 

Pus Budi Tej to 
Dasmi. 

400 

Bokhar 

Do. 

Pus Badi Asiami to 
Puranmasbi 

400 

Indarpura ... 

Bhu i u y a n 
Rani. 

Cbait Sudi P.incbami, 

! 

200 

Kupra 

Sardha Debi 

Cbait Sudi Astami, 

600 

Puraini 

Sidbb Baba... 

Kartik Sudi Naumi 

600 

Bheudi 

Mabe s h u r i 
Debi. 

Cbait Sudi Naumi 
and Dasmi. 

4,000 

Chandwari 

Dunaya 

Kartik Sudi Puran- 
masbi, 

200 



Mftlioba. Kulpihar. Rai,b— 


iLPrBiTBTX, 


scxxtn 


FAIRS, 1908 * (ifontinued). 


Tabsil. 


Pargana 




Ritb— 

{conoid). 


I 

/! 


’ I K (il[)alrir. 

i ' 


Maboba .. 


Town of village. 

Name of fair. 

Date . 

Aremge 

atten- 

dance. 

5lic; a Sail jit 

Ram Lila 

Aghan Siidi Astaini 
to F’uraumnshi 

800 

Bira ... ' 

Clmtur B..nj 
M a bare 3 

Chait Bidi Amawas. 

600 

Malcbta 

Stt ti Debi 

M dear ki Sankrant 

200 

Ratb I*arab, 

Ram Lila ... 

Kinr Siuli Duj to 
Kartik Bndi Tej. 

2.000 

Hath lit tar... 

B re Pir . . 

lltb Rabi-uB-Baui ... 

1,(00 

Ball on 

Dun yi 

Kariik Sadi Duj ... 

600 

Bar.i 

Shiaiiila l.'ubi 

Aftaih Sudi Puran- 
inashi. 

3.C00 

Kii n Kb ora i 

Bbairoii Baba. 

Bhadon S di Chhatb. 

600 

Ttinka 

Mardaii Gbaib 

Rabi-iil*awwal on 

Thursdays. 

1,000 

Riuran 

Sbeoratri ... 

Phagun Sudi Chau- 
das to Sudi Duj. 

600 

Mahob Kantb. 

Siddb 

Magb Sankrant 

2,000 

Jliurat 

Ram Lila ... 

Agbau Puranmasbi. 

1,000 

to 

1,500 

Jaitpur ... 1 

Krisbu Lila. 

Kartik Puranmasbi. 

3,000 

Rnpnol 

Mibadco 

Ditto 

1,000 

Kainulpiira 

^ D b a u u s h 
Jairy.i. 

Aghan Sudi pun- 
ch a mi. 

1,000 

Supa 

Krisbn Lila. 

Pus Budi panehami. 

2,000 

1 Gam* hri 

1 

DittJ 

Aghan Budi paneb- 
ami. 1 

1,000 

1 Kulpabar ... 

Jalbibar 

Bb idon Siidi Teras. 

3,000 

j Mahob i 

Rain Lila 

October l7ttb to 29th 

1,000 

Ditto 

Kajaliya 

S.iwan PujiMumasbi. 

2,000 

I Srinagar ... 

Jaora 

Kimr Sudi Naumi 
and Cbait Naum i. 

800 

• Atraur 

D b ‘r a u 8 b 

J’lgya 

Aghan Sudi paneb- 
a m i . 

1,000 

Sijwaba 

D b a n u 8 b 
Jagya. 

Aghan Siidi Dasmi 
and Ekadasbi. 

2,000 

Pawa 

Kaus Lila ... 

Aghan Sudi Puran- 
masbi 

1,600 

Raliilia 

Suraj Kund. 

Kartik Puranmasbi. 

600 

; Dandbat 

U 

1 

Aghan Budi Cbbat. 

■ 700 



xxxiv Hamirpw Disfriet 


FAIBS. 190a-(eo»«7iii«(2). 


Tahsil 

Pargana. 

Town or 
village. 

Name of fair. 

Date. 

Average 

atten- 

dance. 



Sijahri 

Bam Lila ... 

January 

600 



Batauli 

Siddban 

Khicbrabi 

200 



Makarbai ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

,jpo 



Marelita ... 

Ditto 

Kartik Budi Duj r*. 

100 

s 


Utiyan 

Dtbi 

Agban Budi Duj ... 

.600’ 


Malioba— ' 
{coneld). 

Dbaraun ... 

Bindr a b a n- 
baba. 

Agbnn 

200 

M 


Surba 

Kanhaiya ... 

Baisakb Sudi Puran- 




Goindi 

Siddban and 

masbi. 

Agban Sudi Puran- 

200 




Dhanusb- 

Kalika. 

masbi. 

2,000 



Sachaura ... 

Agbau Budi Amawas. 

lOQ 



Mahcwa ... 

Mohan Baba. 

Agban Sudi 7th 

100 



Sisolar 

M abara 3 a 

Baisakb Puran- 





Babi. 

masbi and Kartik 
Puranmasbi. 

600 



Tikri Buzurg. 

Mansa Natb. 

Baisakb Puran- 



Alaudaha ' 



masbi and Kartik 
. Puranmasbi. 

800 


Batauli ••• 

Siddb Baba... 

Agban Sudi Ekadasbi. 

800 



Himauli ••• i 

Bbao Miyan. 

Basant Puncbami ... 

850 



Gadaria Khera 

Siddb Baba,.. 

Agban Sudi Cbautb. 

300 



Maudaba ,«• 

Kansa Lila .,, 

Bbadon Puranmasbi. 

3,000 

i 

•S / 


Bbadan 

... 

Agban Puranmasbi. 

400 

;3 


Bib uni Ealan 

Bam Lila ... 

Kartik ... 

600 



Baswari 

1 Ditto 

Do. 

500 



Muskira 

Ditto 

Do. 

300 


Muskira < 

Alra Gaura, 

Nagpancbami. 

Nagpancbajii 

600 



Gabrauli ... 

Bam Lila ... 

Kartik 

600 



Sauniyan ... 

Ditto 

Do. 

200 



Kharela ... 

Ditto 

Do. 

600 



Cbbani 

Gaugbat ... 

Khicbrabi day 

2,000 



GAZETTEER OF HAMIRPUR. 


INDEX. 


A. 

Atffc XX of 1866, pp. 113, 118, 119, 170, 
180, 181, 187, 189, 193, 195. 
AtbfUM, Mr. G., p. 48. 

Agriculturfi, pp. 25-27. 

Ahirs, pp. 69, 87, 183. 

Ainshe, Mr., pp. 101, 171. 

Ajnar, pp. 6, 16, 38, 112,145, 1G5. 
Al^ar, p. 138, 

Al, pp. 33, 107. 

Alha, pp. 132, 200. 

Ali Bahadur, Nawab, pp. 149, 150, 152, 
179, 190, 208. 

Alienation of Land Act, p. 111. 

Allen, Mr., pp. 47, 82, 103. 104. 
Alluyial Land, pp. 6, 6, 7, 8, 0, 34, 36, 
173. 

Aonta, pp. 165, 224. 

Arakbs, p. 75. 

Aria of the district, p 1. 

Arhar, p. 31. 

Arjun, pp 8, 190. 

Artwa, p. 166. 

Aryfs, pp. 06, 67. 

1 - 

Babul, p. 13. 

Bactrian coins, p. 217. 

Bagaura, pp. 14, 160. 

Bagri Kaj puts, p. 167. 

Baillie, Captain, p. 96, 

Bais Rajputs, pp. 70, 71, l67, 170, 185, 
187, 207. 

Bajra, p. 81. 

Bakhar, p. 27. 

Banias, pp. 74, 84. 

Barigarh, pp. 132, 144. 

Barley, p. 34. 

Barxna River, pp. 8, 9, 10, 181, 190. 
Barren land, p. 13. 

Bapors, p 76. 

Bassem, Treaty of, pp. 95, 162, 
Baswari, p. 166. 

Behnas, p. 76. 

Bela Tal, pp. 10, 21, 48, 46, 69, 131, 177. 
Beri, p. i. 

Betwa eanal, p. 89. 

Bbtwa river, pp. 1, 6, 7, 62. 

Bewar, pp. 112, 166. 

Bhaiyaobara, pp. 81, 82, 93. 

Bhars, pp. 78, 186, 196. 


Bliat, pp. 4, 6. 

Bhanli, p.62. ' 

Bhejbcrar tenure, pp. 81, 82. 

.Bidokbar p. 168. 

Bihat, pp. 1, 8. 

Bib uni Tola, p. 167. 

Bij«.inag”i*, pp. 10, 21, 43, 4.5, 48, 124, 
160. 

Bilgaou, p. 163. 

Bilkhi, pp. 14,44, 163. 

Birds, p. 17. 

Blindness, p. 24. 

Boundaries of tbe district, p. 1. 

Bricks, p. 1 6. 

Bridges, pp. 7, 8, 9, 6], 167. 
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